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The liistory of the present little volume is soon 
told. Amongst the manusoriptB which from time ' 
to time have foand their way into the Council 
room of the Percy So<aety, were two folio volumes, 
consistiDg of ballads, songs, and poems, taken 
down by Mr. P. Buchan of Peterhead, N.B. from 
the oral recitatioa of the peasantry of his country. 
These folios were compiled long before the Percy 
Society was in existence, and solely for the amuse- 
ment of the transcriber, who has for years been 
well known to the antiquarian world as a most 
indefatigable collector of traditionary poetry. Mr. 
Buchan's labours as a " Ballad hunter" (a phrase 
which it will be seen is not oure), have elicited 
the praises of no less celebrated a man than the 
late Sir Walter Scott, one of the last acts of 
whose life was inspecting Mr. Buchan's manu- 
script collection of old ballads, which he pro- 
nounced " decidsdly and indubitably original," An 
elegant little work has just issued from the press, 
entitled The Booi of Scottish Ballads, but which 
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might be appropriately etyled, the SeoitUh Kmrn^e 
Vixer; for ^though the smallest in size, it is the 
moBt comprehenBive Ballad book which has ever 
appeared in print, since the publication of that 
far-famed Danish collection. The Editor, Mr. 
Alexander Whitelaw, in speaking of the labours 
of Mr. Buchan, aays: " He has indeed been by 
far the moat Buccessful ballad hunter that ever en- 
tered the field ; and his aucceas is to be attributed, 
partly to lus own unwearied researches, and partly 
to the district which he explored ; adiatrict, Aber- 
deenahire and Banfifehire, comparatively fresh and 
untrod by ballad gatherers." 

We have observed, that Mr. Buchan's manu- 
scripts were compiled solely for his own amuse- 
ment; but at one time, in consequence of the 
solicitations of several of his antiquarian and 
literary friends, it was certainly Mr. Buchan's in- 
tention to have published a portion, at least, of 
the mat&rid which he had ao industriously col- 
lected. Causes, however, over which he had no 
control, compelled an abandonment of the design, 
and the volumes were laid aside till the establish- 
ment of the Percy Society, when they were 
handed over to a member of the Council, who 
made a careful investigation of their contents. 
They were subsequently inspected by other mem- 
bers of the Society, and, finally, by a vote of the 
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GotitKul, were placed in the hands of the Editor 
and his friend W. Jerdan, Esq., for them to de- 
cide on the authenticity and general merit of the 
Ballad portion of the volumes. 

It has been often asserted, that many of the 
so-called ancient Ballads, that have of late yearB 
been given to the public in different northern col- 
lections, were modern fotgeriee; but the assertion 
30 made, has been of &r too sweeping a charac- 
t«r: for since the time of Lady Wardlaw* (who 
certmnly appears to have been a great adept at 
this species of literary imposture), very little has 
been done in the way of " Old Ballad" making, 
by either editors or authors connected wltii the 
"north countrie"; and that little has in almost 
every instance been immediately discovered, and 
exposed as it ought to be. 

The Editor and Mr. Jerdan did not, however, 
foi^et that such charges had been made, and, 
therefore, the first consideration in looking over 
the collection of ballads, was their genuineness 
and authenticity. After a very careful scrutiny, 
the conclusion has been come to, that the Ballads 
are what they assume to be, viz.: genuine tradi- 
tionary relics taken down from oral recitation. 

* This celebrated Lady is now known to be the author of 
EdsMrd! Edicard! and Sir Patrick Spens, in addition to 
Sardt/knule. 
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They are, indeed, jiot such compoBitions as a 
literary impostor would think it worth his while 
to produce. The manuscripts contain little that 
has not met the eye before, in some shape or 
other, as will be seen by glancung over the notes 
appended to the following p^es. The Editor 
cannot lay before the Sodety any Hudyknutee, 
any Patrick SpenseB, any Lord Ewriee or Bar- 
thram's diiges; he can merely present an offer- 
ing of a few veniont of well known and popular 
ballads, the antiquity of which is beyond all 
dispute. 

Whether these versions be coeyal with those 
already in print we cannot say, but they are evi- 
dently of con»derable antiquity, and certtunly 
not to be considered as the productions of a very 
modem era. They abound in ancient and obso- 
lete words and phrases; and, although in the 
Scottish language, they are certainly not in the 
pure Doric of the pastoral poets — the langu^e 
ae it is spoken at present — ^but in the dialect of a 
particular district, or, to speak more correctly, in 
the ancient language of the country. 

To those unacquainted with the manners and 
customs of the "north countrie," it may seem 
strange, that no sooner has any old relic of tradi- 
tionary lore been rendered popular by the edito- 
rial labours of a Eitson or a Scott, than various 
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TCTsioiiB of the eame production hive made their 
appearance. These second and third editions, 
with variations, can, however, be easily accoanted 
for. 

From whom have Biteon, Scott, or Motherwell, 
received many of the old ballads which they have 
been the means of rescuing from obscurity, if not 
oblivion ? The answer is, from the nunstrela of 
the Nortli-~aye, the minttnlt, — for although the 
harp has long been nlent in the dales of the north of 
England and Scotland, it has been succeeded by the 
violin, nnd a class of men are still in existence, and 
pursuing their calling, who are the r^ular descend- 
ants and repreaentattvee of the minstrels of old. 

In his rambles amongst the hills of the North, 
and especially in the wild and romantic dales of 
Yorkebire, the editor has met with several of tbcso 
characters— they are not idle vagabonds who have 
no other calling, but, in general, are honest and 
industrious though poor men, having a " local 
habitation" as well as a *' name," and engaged in 
some calling, pastoral or manual. It is only at 
cerbun periods, such as Christmas, or some other 
of the great festal seasons of the ancient Church, 
that they take up the minstrel life, and levy con- 
tributions in the hall of the peer or squire, and in 
the eott^e of the farmer or peasant. They are 
in general well-behaved, and often very witty fel- 
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lowe, and therefore their visits are always wekome. 
These minstrels do not sing modern aongs, but, 
like their brethren of a by-gone ^e, they keep to 
the ballads. The editor has in his possession some 
old poems which he obtiuned from one of these min- 
strels, who is still living and fiddling in Yorkshire. 
The Welsh bards have an annual congress, 
when they aasemble and meet in a friendly and 
brotherly manner. It would not be so easy a task 
to hold a congress of Northern fiddlers, for, from 
some cause, the origin of which it would be diffi- 
cult to ascertain, these men are almost invariably 
found to entertain a supreme contempt for one 
another. Each fiddler has his particular walk, 
with which it is understood another must not 
interfere; and it is no uncommon occurrence to 
hear a ballad-singer of one district boast of the 
correctness of his own versions, and speak in dis- 
paragement of those which are sung by his brother- 
fiddler in an adjoining one. If a " ballad-hunter" 
obtain three or four versions of the same song from 
OS many difierent reciters, he is therefore certain 
of having no two copies alike, and, unless there be 
some authentic printed copy to appeal to, it is a 
difficult, if not an imposdhle task, to determine as 
to correctness ; for these singers will tell you that 
they are the grandsons and great^randsons of 
minstrels, and that they sing the ballads as they 
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have come down to them from tbetr illuetrious 
progenitors ! The reader will pardon this, we fear, 
tedious statement, but as satisfactorily acconntiDg 
for the ezisteuce of a vaiiety of copies of one and 
the same ballad, the editor trusts it may not be 
considered altc^ether out of place. 

It may be thought that the present volume is 
but a email instalment, when considered as taken 
from tico M8. folios ! So it is ; but it must be 
borne in mind, that in Mr. Buchan''s books there 
are, in addition to the Ballads, several poems, 
songs, satires, &c-, which, however curious and 
valuable, do not &11 within the scope of the present 
undertaking: and also that with respect to the bal- 
lads themselves, the editor and his friend have, in 
accordance with the altered manners and usages of 
society, been compelled to reject many, which 
however curious in the eyes of an antiquary, 
would have been considered, and justly so, highly 
objectionable, had they appeared in print under the 
auepriiee of the Percy Society. 

In preparing the Ballade for the press, the 
editor's labours have been pleasantly relieved by 
the assistance he has derived at the hands of Mr. 
Jerdan, a gentleman on whose high scholastic 
attainments, and sound critical taste, it were need- 
leas to expatiate. A few notes have been added, 
explanatory of obsolete words and phrases, and 
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of the topograpby and hietor7. For the latter 
illuetrations he acknowledges his obtigatione to 
the writings of his friend Robert Chambers, Esq., 
of Edinburgh, a gentleman to whose valuable 
labours the antiquarian worid must ever owe a 
deep and lasting debt of gratitude. 



Toltiltfften Park, 
Homug, MidtUnrx. 
Jnne 1846. 
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SCOTTISH TRADITIONAL VERSIONS 
OF ANCIENT BALLADS. 



t^ouns JBonbtnell. 



TocBO BoNDWELL was a squire's « 
And a squire's ae son was he; 

He went abroad to a foreign land 
To serve for meat and fee. 

He hadna been in that countrie 
A twalmonth and a day ; 

Till he was cast in prison Strang, 
For the sake of a luvely may. 

O! if my father get word o' this. 
At hame in his ain countrie, 

Hell send red gowd for my relief, 
And a bag o' white monie. 
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SCOTTISH TBADITIONAL VEMIONS 

01 gin an earl wad borrow me. 

At hia bridle I wad rin j 
Or gin a widow wad borrow me, 

Td Bwear to be her son. 

Or giD a may wad borrow me, 

rd wed her wi' a ringj 
Lifeft her wi' the ha's an' bonira 

C the bonny towerB o' Linne. 

Bat it fell ance upon a day. 
Dame Eiwela she thought lang ; 

And Bhe is to the JMl-honse door 
To hear young Bondwell's sang. 

Sing on, siog on, my bonny Bondwell, 
The Bang ye song jnet noo; 

I never eang the sang, ladye, 
But I wad war't on you. 

01 gin my father get word o' this. 
At hame in his ain countrie. 

Hell Bend red gowd for my relief, 
An' a bag o' white monie. 

gin an earl wad borrow me, 

At his bridle I wad rin j 
Or gin a widow wad borrow me, 

rd swear to be her son. 
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Or gin a may wad borrow me, 

I wad wed her wi' a ring ; 
Infeft her wi' the ha's and bouira 

O' the bonny towers o' Linne. 

She 's stole the keys o' the jail-house door, 

Where under bed they lay; 
She's open'd to him the jail-house door, 

Aud set young Bondwell free. 

She gae 'm a steed was swift in need, 

A saddle o' royal bend : 
A hunder ptmd o' pennies round, 

Bade him gae rore an' spend. 

A couple o' hounds o' ae litter. 

And Caen they ca'd the ane ; 
Twa gay goss-hawks she gae likewaya. 

To keep him on thought lang. 

When mony days were past aud gane. 
Dame Essels thought fu' lang ; 

And she is to her lanely bonir. 
To shorten her wi' a sang. 

The sang had sic a melodie. 

It lull'd her fast asleep ; 
Up starts a woman clad in green, 

And stood at her bed feet. 
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SCOTTISH TRADITIONAL VERSIONS 

Win up, win np, Dame Essels, she sa^s^ 
This da}' ye sleep ower lang ; 

The mom is the squire's weddin' day, 
In the boDuy towers o' Linne. 

Tell dress yoursel in the robes o' green. 
Your maids in robes sae fairi 

And yell put girdles about their middles, 
Sae costly, rich, and rare. 

Tell take your Maries alang wi' ye 

Till ye come to yon strand ; 
There yell see a ship wi' sails a' np 

Come sailin' to dry land. 

Yell tak' a wand into your hand. 
Tell stroke her round about; 

And yell tak' God your pilot to be. 
To drown yell tak' nae doubt. 

Then up it raise her. Dame Esaels, 
Sought water to wash her hands ; 

But aye the faster that she wash'd 
The tears they trickling ran. 

Then in it came her father dear, 

And in the floor steps he, 
What ails Dame Easels, my dochter dear. 

Ye weep sae bitterlie ? 
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Want ye a sma' Aah frae tbe flood, 

Or turtle frae the sea ? 
Or is there a man in a' m^ realm 

This day has offended thee ? 

I want nae ama' fish frae the Sood, 

Kor turtle frae the sea; 
But joung Bondwell, your ain prisoner, 

This day has offended me. 

Her father turn'd hiai round about, 

A solemn oath eware he. 
If this be true je tell me noo, 

High hangit he shall be. 

To-morrow mornin' lie shall be 

Hung high upon a tre«; 
Dame Easels whisper'd to hersel, 

Father, yeVe tauld a lee. 

She dress'd hersel in robes o' green, 

Her m^ds in robes so fwr; 
Wi' gowden girdles round their middles, 

Sae costly, rieh, and rare. 

She 's taen her mantle her aboDt, 

A maiden in every hand ; 
They saw a ship wi' sails a' up. 

Come sailin' to dry land. 
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SCOTTISH TRADITIONAL VERSIONS 

She 'b taen a wand intill her haod. 

And stroked her round aboat; 
And she 'a taen God her pilot to be. 

To drown ahe took nae donbt. 

So they siul'd on, and further on, 

Till to the water o' Tay; 
There they spied a bonny little boy 

Waa waterin' hte steeds sae gay. 

What news, what news, my little boy? 

What news hae ye to me ? 
Are there any weddins in this place ? 

Or any gaun to be ? 

There is a weddin' in this place, 

A weddin' very soon ; 
The morn 's the young sqaire's weddin' day. 

In the bonny towers o' Linne. 

then she walked alang the way, 

To see what cou'd be seen ; 
And there she saw the proud porter, 

Drest in a mantle green. 

What news, what news, porter? she said ; 

What news hae ye to me ? 
Are there any weddins i' this place? 

Or any gaun to be ? 
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OF ANCIENT BALLADS. 

There is a weddin' i' this place, 

A weddin' veiy good ; 
The mom'a joung Bondwell's weddia' Aaj, 

The bonny squire o' Linne. 

Gae to your maater, porter, she said, 

G-ae ye right speedilie ; 
Bid him oome and speak wi' a may 

That wishes his face to see. 

The porter's up to his master gane, 

Fell Ion down on his knee ; 
Win up, win up, my porter, he said j 

Why bow ye low to me ? 

I hae been porter at your yetts 
These thirty years and three ; 

But fairer mays than 's at them noo 
My eyes did never see. 

The foremost she is drest in green, 

The rest in fine attire ; 
Wi' gowden girdles round their middles, 

Well worth a sheriff's hire. 

Then out it speaks Bondwell's ain bride. 

Was a' gowd to the chin ; 
They eanuo' be fturer thereout, she says. 

Than we that are herein. 
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There is a differeDce, my dame, he said, 
'Tween that ladye'a colour and youraj 

As mucli difference as ye were a stock, 
She o' the lily flowers. 

Then out it speaks him, young BondweU, 

An angry man was he; 
Cast up the yetts buth wide an' brud. 

These ladyes I may see. 

Quickly up stairs dame Essel 'a gane, 

Her maidens next her ni'; 
Then said the bride, This ladye's face 

Shows the porter 'b tauld nae lee. 

The ladye unto Bondwell spake, 
These words pronounced she: 

O! hearken, hearken, fause Bondwell, 
These words that I tell thee. 

Is this the way ye keep your vows 

That ye did mak' to me. 
When your feet were in iron fetters, 

Ae foot ye cou'dna flee ? 

I stole the keys o' the jail-house door, 
Frae under the bed they lay, 

And o[>en'd up the jail-house door, 
Set you at libertie. 
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Gae ye a steed was swift io need, 

A saddle o' royal bend; 
A bunder puud o' penuiea round, 

Bade yon gae rove an' apend. 

A couple o' hounds o' ae litter, 

Caen they caa'd the ane; 
Twa gay goas-hawke aa swift's o'er flew, 

To keep ye on thought lang. 

But since this day ye 've brake your tows. 
For wiiich ye're eair to blame; 

And since nae mair ITl get o' you, 
O Caen, wiD ye gae hame? 

Caen! Caen! the ladye cried. 

And Caen he did her ken; 
Theybaith flapp'd round the ladye'sknee. 

Like a couple o' armed men. 

He 's to hia bride wi' hat in hand. 

And hail'd her courteoualie! 
Sit down by me, my bonny Bondwell, 

What makea thia courtesie ? 

An aakin', askin', fair ladye, 

An askin' ye Tl grant me; 
Ask on, ask on, my bonny Bondwell, 

What may your aakins be ? 
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Fiye hunder pnnd to 76 1 11 gie, 

O* gowd an' white monie. 
If ye 11 wed John, my taa cousin, 

He looks aa fair as me. 

Keep well your monie, Bondwell, she said, 

Nae monie I ask o' thee; 
Your cousin John was my first luve, 

My husband now he 's be. 

Bondwell was married at morning air, 

John in the afternuini 
Dame Essels is ladye ower a' the bouirs. 

And the high towers o' Linne. 
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Take warnin', a' ye ladjes fair, 
That wear gowd on your hair; 

Come never unlo Charter-woods, 
For Tam-a-line he '3 there. 

Even about that knicht's middle 

C siller bells are nine ; 
Kae ane cornea to Charter-woods, 

And a may returns agen. 

Ladye Margaret sits in her bouir door, 

Sewing at her silken seam; 
And she lang'd to gang to Charter-woods 

To pou the rosea greeo. 

She hadna pou'd a rose, a rose, 
Nor braken a branch but ane ; 

Till by it came him true Tam-a-line, 
Says, Ladye, lat alane. 

O why pou ye the rose, the rose ? 

Or why brake ye the tree ? 
Or why come ye to Charter- woods 

Without leave aak'd of roe ? 
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I will pou the rose, the rose, 

And I will brake the tree ; 
Charter-woods are a' mj ain, 

I'll adt nae leave o' thee. 

He's taen her by the milk-white hand, 
And by the grass-green sleeve ; 

And laid her low on gude green wood. 
At her he spier'd nae leave. 

When he had got his will o' ber. 

His will as he had ta'en ; 
He 's ta'en her by the middle sma'. 

Set her to feet again. 

She tura'd her richt and round about, 

To spier her true love's namej 
But naething heard she, nor naethiag saw. 

As a' the woods grew dim. 

Seven days she tarried there. 

Saw neither sun nor muin j 
At length, by a ema' glimmerin' licht, 

Came thro' the wood her lane. 

When she came to her father's court, 

Was fine as ony queen j 
But when eight months were past and gane, 

Got on the gown o' green. 
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Then out it speaka an etdren knicht, 

Aa he stood at the jett ; 
Our king'a docliter ahe gaea wi' boim, 

And we li get a.' the vjio. 

hand your longue, je eldren man. 
And bring me not to shame ; 

Although that I do gang wi' bairn, 
Tese naewaya get the blame. 

Were my love but an earthly man, 
As he'a an elfin knicht ; 

1 wadna gie my ain true luve. 

For a' that's in my aicht. 

Then out it speaks her brither dear. 
He meant to do her harm ; 

There is an herb in Charter-woods 
Will twine you an' the biurn. 

She 'a taen her mantle her about, 

Her coifler by the band ; 
And she is on to Charter-woods, 

As fast as she cou'd gang. 

She hadna poud a rose, a rose. 
Nor braken a branch but ane, 

Till by it came him, Tam-a-Line, 
Says, Ladye, lat alane. 
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01 why pou ye the pile, Mtrgaret? 

The pile o' the gravil green ; 
For to destroy the bonny burn 

That we got na between. 

O! why pou ye the pile, Mai^^aret, 
The pile o' the gravil gray; 

For to destroy the bonny bairn, 
That we got in our play? 

For if it be a knave bairn, 

He 's heir o' a' my land; 
But if it be a lass bairn. 

In red gowd she shall gang. 

If my luve were an earthly man. 

As he 's an elfin grey, 
I cou'd gang bonnd, Inve, for your sake, 

A twalfflonth and a day. 

Indeed your luve 's an earthly man, 

The same as well as thee ; 
And lang I Ve haunted Charter-woods, 

A' for yonr fair bodie. 

0! tell me, tell me, Tam-a-Line, 

0! teU, an' tell me true ; 
Tell me this nicht, an' mak' nae lee, 

What pedigree are you ? 
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01 I hae been at gade chnrch-door, 

An' Tve got chriatendom ; 
Tea the Eari o' Forbes' eldest son, 

An' hdr ower a' Ms land. 

When I was joung, o' three jears old, 

Muckle was made o' me ; 
My atepmither put on my daitbes, 

An' ill, ill-sained she me. 

Ae fatal morning I gaed out, 

I>FeadiQg nae injnrie; 
And thinking lang, fell soun asleep, 

Beneath an apple tree. 

Then by it came the el£n queen, 

And laid her hand on me ; 
And from that time since e'er I mind, 

Tve been in her compauie. 

Elfin it 's a bonny place. 

Id it fain wad I dwell ; 
But aye at ilka seven years' end. 

They pay a tiend to hell, 
And I'm sae fou o' flesh an' blude, 

Tm aair fear'd for myaell. 

O tell me, tell me, Tam-a-Line, 

tell, an' tell me true j 
Tell me this nicht, an' mak' nae lee, 

What way 111 borrow you ? 
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The mom is hdlowe'en nicht. 

The elfin court will ride, 
Through England, and thro' a' Scotland, 

And through the warld wide. 

they begin at skj sett in. 
Ride a' the evenin' tide ; 

And she that will her true love borrow, 
At Miles-cross will him bide. 

Yell do ye down to Miles-cross, 

Between twall hours and ane; 
And full your hands o' holie water. 

And cast your compass ronn'. 

Then the first ane court that conies you till. 

Is published king and queen ; 
The neist ane court that comes you till, 

It is mtudens mony ane. 

The neist ane court that comes yon till. 
Is footmen, grooms, and squires ; 

The neist ane court that comes yon till. 
Is knichts ; and I'll be there. 

1 Tam-a-Line, on milk-white steed, 
A gowd star on my crown ; 

Because I was an earthly knicht, 
Got that for a renown. 
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And out at my steed's right nostril 
He '11 bre&the a fierj flame ; 

Yell loot you low, and sain yoursel, 
And yell be buay then. 

Yell tak' my horse then by the head, 

And lat the bridal fa'; 
The queen o' Elfin shell cry out, 

True Tam-a-Line 'b awa'. 

Then 111 appear into your arms, 
Like the wolf that ne'er wad tame ; 

Yell hand me fast, lat me not gae, 
Case we ne'er meet again. 

Then HI appear into your arma 
Ijke fire that bums sae bauld; 

Yell baud me fast, lat me not gae, 
m be as iron caald. 

Then 111 appear into your arms 
Like the adder an' the snake i 

Yell baud me fast, lat me not gae, 
I am yonr warld's maike. 

Then m appear into yoar arms 

Like to the deer sae wild ; 
Yell baud me fast, lat me not gae, 

And I'll father your child. 
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Aod rU appear id to your armB 

Like to a silken string; 
Tell haud rae fast, Itit me not ga«, 

Till ye see the fair mornin'. 

And ni appear into yonr arms 

Like to a naked man; 
Yell haud me fast, lat me not gae, 

And wi' you 111 gae hame. 

Then she has done her to Milea-croes, 
Between twall hourB an' ane; 

And filled her hands o' holie water, 
And kiest her compass ronn'. 

The first ane court that CMne her till, 
Was pablished king and queen ; 

The niest ane oonrt that came her till, 
Was maidens mony ane. 

The niest ane court that came her till. 
Was footmen, grooms, and squires; 

The nieet ane court that came her till, 
Was knichts; and he was therel 

True Tam-a-I^ne, on milk-white steed, 

A gowd star on his crown ; 
Because he was an earthly man. 

Grot that for a renown. 
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And out at the steed's right nOBtril 

He breath'd a fiery flame; 
She loots her low, an' saina hersel, 

And she was busy then. 

She 's toen the horse then by the head, 

And loot the bridle fa'i 
The queen o' Eliin she cried out,— 

True Tftm-a-Line 'e awa'. 

Stay Btill, true Tam-a-Line, ehe aaya, 

Till I pay yon your fee; 
His father waata not lands nor rents. 

He'll ask nae fee f rae thee. 

Gin I had kent yestreen, yestreen, 

What I ken weel the day, 
I shou'd hae taen your fu' fause heart, 

Gien you a heart o' clay. 

Then he speared iafo her arms 
Like the wolf that ne'er wad tame; 

She beld him fast, lat him not gae, 
Case they ne'er m^ again , 

Then he appeared into her arms 
Like the fire burning bauld; 

She held him fast, lat him not gae. 
He was as iron caold. 
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And be appeared into her arms 
Like the adder an' the enake ; 

She held him fast, lat him not gae, 
He was her warld's muke. 

And he appeared into her arms 

Like to the deer sae wild; 
She held him fast, lat him not gae, 

He 's father o' her child. 

And he appeared into her arms 

Like to a silken string; 
She held him fast, lat him not gae. 

Till she saw fair mornin'. 

And be appeared into her arms 

lAke to a naked man; 
She held him fast, lat him not gae. 

And wi' her he 's gane hame. 

These news hae reach'd thro' a' Scotland, 

And far ayont the Taj, 
That ladye Margaret, our king's dochter. 

That nlcht had gain'd her prey. 

She borrowed her love at mirk midnicht, 

Bare her young son ere day; 
And though ye'd search the warld wid^ 

Yell nae find sic a may. 
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l-orb Burnert anb little S^niSgrolie. 

FouB-AN-TWKKTt bandsoaie jontlu 

Were a' pUjing at the ba'; 
When forth it came him, little HunagroTe, 

The flower out ower them a'. 

At timea he lost, at times he wan, 

Till the noontide o' the dajj 
And fonr-an-twentj ga^ ladjrea. 

Went out to view the play. 

Some came down in white velvet. 

And other some in green; 
Lord Burnett's lad^e in red scarlet, 

And Bhin'd like onj queen. 

Some came down in white velvet. 

And other some in pall; 
Lord Burnett's I&dje in red scarlet. 

Whose beauty did excelL 

She gae a glance ont ower them a'. 

As beams dart frae the sun; 
She fixed her eyes on little Munsgrove, 

F(»r him her luve lay on. 
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Glide day, gude day, ye handsome- youth, 

G-od make ye safe and free; 
What wou'd ye gie this day, Munsgroye, 

For ae nicht in bouir wi' me? 

I darena for my lands, lady, 

I darena for my life; 
I ken by the rings on your fingers 

Ye are Lord Burnett's wife. 

It wadna touch my heart, Munsgrove, 

Nae mair than 'twad my tae. 
To see as much o' his heart's blude 

As twa brands cou'd let gae. 

I hae a bouir i' fair Strathdon, 

And picturs roun' it sett; 
And I hae ordered thee, Munsgrove, 

In ftur Strathdon to sleep. 

Her flatterin' words and fair speeches. 
They were for him too Strang; 

And she 's prevail'd on little Munsgroye 
Wi' her to gang alang. 

When mass was sung and bells were run^ 

And a' men boun' for bed. 
Little Munsgrove and that ladye 

In ae chamber were laid. 
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what hire will ye gie your page, 
If he the watch will keep; 

Id caee that your gude lord come huoie, 
When we're fair fast asleep? 

Siller, siller'B be his wage, 
And gowd shall be his hirej 

But if he speak ae word o' this, 
Hell dee in a buniin' fire. 

The promise that I make, madam, 
I will stand to the same; 

1 winna heal it an hour langer 

Than my master comes hame. 

She 's taen a sharp braujd in her hand, 

Being in the tidive hourj 
He ran between her and the door, 

She never saw him more. 

Where he fand the grass grow green, 
He slacket his shoes an' ran; 

And where' he fand the brigs broken, 
He bent his bow an' swam. 

Lord Burnett ower a window lay. 
Beheld baith dale and doun; 

And he beheld his ain foot page 
Come hastenin' to the toun. 
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What news, what news, vaj little wee boj, 

Ye bring sae hastilie? 
Bad news, bad newe, my master, he says, 

As ye will plainly see. 

Are any of my biggina brunt, my boy? 

Or are my woods hewn doun? 
Or IS my dear Udye lichter yet, 

O' dear dochter, or son? 

There are nane o' your biggins bi'unt, master. 
Nor are your woods hewn doun ; 

Kor is your ladye Uchter yet 
C dear dochter nor son. 

But ye Ve a bouir i' fair Strathdon, 

And picturs ronn' it sett; 
Where your ladye and little Hunsgrove 

In ffur Strathdon do sleep. 

O haed your tongue, why talk you so 

About my gay ladye; 
She is a gude and chaste woman 

As i' the north countrie. 

Ae word I dinna lee, my lord, 

Ae word I dinna lee; 
And if ye winna believe my word. 

Your ain twa een shall see. 
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Gio this be * trae tale 7c leB, 

Thatjie hae taoU to m^ 
in wed ;« to Mj cUnt dorkler. 

And nnmed ye iteD be. 

Bat if it be ft bam ttone 

That je hae tanU to M^ 
A bich gallowa m gar be tmh. 

And haagit ahaU jc be^ 

He 'a ca'd iqKxt hi* laadUjre 

Tbe lec^tnin' fiir to psj; 
And polled out twa handrfba o' gowd 

Saji, Well reckon anitfaer daj^. 

Be ca'd iip«Mi hia atable gnran. 
To aarddle for bin bis Meed; 

And trampled ower jca roefcj biHa, 
TiU hifl bone's faooft did Meed. 

There was a man ia Lord Boinett't ti 
Wm ane o' Mtnugrove's kin ; 

And aye as fast 's the hmmnwn nde 
Sae nimblj's he did rin. 

He set a bom to hia mouth, 
And he Uew loud and sma'; 

And aye at ereiy soandin's end, 
Awa', MunsgroTe, awa'. 
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Then up it nuse turn UtUe MuoBgrove, 
And drew to him hia ehoon; 

Lye BtiU, lye Still, the Udje she cried, 
Why get ye up sae suin? 

I think I hear a horn blaw. 
And it blaws loud and Bma'; 

And aye at every soundin'a end, 
Awa', Munsgrove, awa'. 

Lye still, lye etUI, ye little Munsgrove, 
Hap my back frae the win'; 

It 'e but my father's proud shepherd 
Caain' hiB hogs to toun. 

I think I hear a horn blaw. 
And it blawa loud and shrill; 

And aye at every sonnditi's end 
Bids Munflgrove tak' the hill. 

Lye still, my boy, lye still, my sweit; 

Hap my back frae the cauldj 
It's but the sough o' the westlin' wind, 

Blawia' ower the birks sae bauld. 

He turned him richt and roun' about. 

And he feU fast asleepj 
When up it started Lord Burnett, 

And stood at their bed feet. 
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Is 't for lure o' mj blmikets, Mansgrove? 

Or is 't for lave o' 1117 slieetsF 
Or is 't for liivo o* my gay lactye, 

Sae soon' in your arms alie sleeps ? 

It's nae for lure o' your blankets, my lord, 
Nor yet for luve o' your sheeta; 

But wae be to your gay ladye, 
Sae soon' in my arms she sleeps. 

Win Dp, win up, ye little Htmsgroye, 

Put a' your armour on; 
It 'b never be said anither day, 

T killed a naked num. 

I hae twa brands in ae scabbard, 

Cost me merks twenty-nine; 
Tak' ye the beat, gie me the warat. 

For ye're the weakest man. 

The first ane stroke that Munagrore drew, 

Wounded Lord Burnett sair; 
The neit ane stroke Lord Burnett drew, 

Munsgrove he ap^' nae mair. 

He tamed him to his ladye then, 

And thus to h^ said he; 
A' the time weVe led our life, 

I ne'er thought this o' thee. 
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How like ye noo this weel-faur'd i»ce 
That atanda atraight by your aide? 

Or will ye hate this ill-faur'd face 
Lyes weltering in his blude? 

0! better luve I this weel-faur'd face 
Lyes welteria' in his blude, 

Then e'er 111 do this ill-faur'd face 
That stands straicbt by my side. 

Then he 'a taen out a aharp dagger. 
It was baith keen and amartj 

And be has wounded that gay ladye 
A deep wound to the heart. 

A grave, a grave, cried Lord Burnett, 

To bury theae twa in; 
And lay my ladye i' the faichest flat. 
It o' the kin. 



A grave, a grave, stud Lord Burnett, 

To buiy these twa in ; 
Lay Munsgrove i' the lowest flat. 

He 'a deepeat i' the sin. 

Ye 11 darken my windows up, secure^ 
Wi' etaunchiona roun' about; 

And there ia nae a liviu' man 
Shall e'er see me walk out. 
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Nae mtur fine daithes my body deck, 
Xor kame gangs i' my hair; 

Nor burnin' coal nor candle licht 
Shine i' my bouir mair. 
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%^€ ^efr Df JLlnnt. 

The bonnj heir, and the weel-faur'd heir. 

And the wearie heir o' Liose, 
Tender he stands at his father's yetls, 

And naebody bids him come in, 

0! see for he gangs, an' see for he stands, 

Tlie wearie heir o' Linne; 
0! see for be stands on the cauld casey. 

And nae an' bids him come in. 

But if he had been his faither's heir, 

Or yet the heir o' Liune; 
He wou'dna stand on the cauld casey, 

Some an' wad taen him in. 

Sing ower again that sang, nonrice. 

The sang ye sang just noo; 
I never sang a sang i' my life. 

But I wad sing ower to you. 

0! see for he gangs, an' see for he stands. 

The wearie heir o' Linne; 
O! see for he stands on the canld casey. 

An' nae an' bids him come in. 
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But if he had been bii (ktber'i heir. 

Or jet the heir o' Linne; 
He Wkdiut sUnd on the cwild ca^e, 

Some ane wad taen him in. 

When his Cither's lands a seDin' were, 
Hia claise lay weel in fanld; 

Bnt now lie wanders on the shore, 
Baith htmgr^, weet, and caald. 

As Willie he gaed down the toun, 
The gentlemen were drinkin'; 

Some bade gie WiUie a glass, a glua, 
And some bade him gie nane, 

Some bode gie Willie a glass, a glass, 
The weary heir o' Linne. 

As Willie he cam' up the toun, 

The fishers were a sittin'i 
Some bade gie Willie a fish, a fish, 

Some bade gie him a fin; 
Some bade gie him a fish, a fish. 

And lat the palmer gang. 

He tnmed him ridit and nun* aboat, 
As will as a woman's bod; 

And taen his cane into his hand. 
And on his way to linne. 
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Hif nourice at her window look'd, 

BeboldiDK dale and doua ; 
And Bhe beheld this diatreaa'd young man 

Come walkin' to the tonn. 

Come here, come here, Willie, she sud, 

And rest jrourael wi' me; 
I bae seen you i' better daya, 

And in jovial companie. 



Oie me a sheave o' your bread, 

And a bottle o' your wine; 
And m pay you it a' ower agun. 

When Pm the laird o' Linne. 

Ye'se get a sheave o' my bread, Willie, 

And a bottle o' your wine; 
An' yell pay me when the seas gang dry, 

But yell ne'er be heir o' Linne. 

Then he turn'd him richt and roun' about. 

As will aa woman's son; 
And aff he set, and bent his way. 

And straightway came to Linne. 

Bnt when he cam' to that castle. 

They were set doun to dine; 
A Bcore o' nobles there he saw. 

Sat drinkin' at the wine. 
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Then Bome bad* gie him beef, the heef. 
And BCHne bad' gie him the benej 

And some bed' gte him neethiog at a'. 
But lat the palmer gang. 

Then ont it speaka the new come laird, 

A saocie word ^>ak' hee; 
Put roun' the cop, gie mj rival a anp, 

Let him fare on hit waj. 

Then ont it speaks Sir Ned Magnew, 

Ane o' young Willie's kin; 
This 7onth was ance a sprightUe boy 

As ever lived in Linne. 

He tamed him right and roan* about. 

As will as woman's son; 
Then minded him on a little wee key 

That his mither left to him. 

His mither left this little wee key, 

A little before she deed ; 
And bad' him keep this little wee key 

Till he was ia maist need. 

Thrai forth he went.lan'lthese nobles left, 

A' drinkin' in the ix>om; 
Wr walkin' rod intill his hand, 

He walked the caatle ronn'. 
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There he found out a little door. 
For there the wee key alippit in; 

An' there he got as mucUe red gowd 
As freed the lands o' Linne. 

Back through the noblea then he went, 

A saucie man was then; 
m tak' the cnp frae this new-come laird, 

For he ne'er bad' me sit doun. 

Then out it speaks the new-come kurd, 

He spak' wi' mo<A an' jeer; 
rd gie a Beat to the laird o' Linne, 

Sae be that he were here. 

When the lands o' Linne a sellin' were, 

A' men eaid they were free; 
This lad shall hae them frae me this day, 

If hell gie the third pennie. 

I tak' ye witness, nobles a', 

Gnde witneases yell be; 
I'm promia'd the lands o' Linne, this day, 

If I gie the third pennie. 

Te've taen us witness, Willie, they said, 

Glide witoesaea weTl be; 
Buy the lands o' Linne who likes, 

They'll ne'er be bought by thee. 
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He's done him to a gamin' table. 

For it stood fair and clean ; 
There he tauld dotm aa much rich gowd 

As freed the lands o' Linse. 

Thus having done, he tum'd about, 

Tak' np jour mooie, mj lad, he aays, 
Tok' ap your third pennie. 

Aft hae I gane wi' barefeet cauld, 

Likewise wi' legs fu' bore; 
An' mony day walk'd at these jetts, 

Wi' muckle dool an' care. 

But noo my sorrow 's past and gane, 

And joy 'b returned to me; 
And here I've gowd enough forbye, 

Ahiu' this third pennie. 

As Willie he gaed doun the toun, 
There he craw'd wonderons crouse; 

He ca'd the may afore them a'. 
The nourice o' the house. 



Come here, come here, my nurae, he says, 
111 pay your bread and wine ; 

Seas ebb and flow as they wont to do. 
Yet Tm the laird o' Linne. 

d2 
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An' be gaed up the Gallowgnte port, 

Hid hose aboon his shooo; 
But lang ere he cam' down agaia 

Waa convoyed by lords fifteen. 
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%%t lollp t^arper. 



There was ane jolly harper man. 
That harpit aje frae toun to touoj 

A wager he made, wi' two knichts he laid, 
To steal King Henrie'e Wanton Sroun. 

Sir Roger he wagered five ploughs o' Ian', 
Sir Charles he wagered five thousand pound, 

And John he's taen the deed i' han*. 
To steal King Henrie's Wanton Broun. 

He's toen his harp into his hau', 
And he gaed harpin' thro' the tounj 

And as the king i' his palace sat, 
His ear was touchit wi' the soun'. 

Come in, come in, ye harper man. 
Some o' your harpin' let me hear; 

Indeed, my liege, an' hy your grace, 
I'd rather bae stablin' for my meare. 

Yell gang to yon out«r court, 
That stands a little below the tonn; 

Yell find a stable snug and neat, 

Where stands my statetie Wanton Broun. 
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He's doon him to the onter courts 
That stood a little below the tonn; 

There fonnd a stable anug and neat^ 
For stately staid the Wanton Broun. 

Then he has fix't a guide Strang cord, 
Unto his grey mare's bridle rein; 

And tied it unto that steed's tail, 
Syne shnt the stable door behin'. 

Then he harpit on, an' he harpit on, 
Tin a' the lords were fast asleip; 

Then doun thro' boair and ha' he 's gane, 
Even on his hands and feet. 

He's to JOB stable snug and neat^ 
That lay a little betow the toun; 

For there he placed his ain grejr meare, 
Alang wi' King Henrie's Wanton Broun. 

Yell do you doun thro' mire an' moss. 
Thro' mony a bog an' lairy bole; 

But nevCT miss your Wanton slack, 
Yell gang to Mayblane to your foaL 

As suin's the door he had unshat, 

The meare gaed prancin' frae the tounj 

An' at her bridle rein was tied 

King Henrie's stalelie Wanton Broun. 
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Then she did ritt thro' mire an' moss, 
Thro' monj a hog an' miery holej 

But never missed her Wanton slack, 
Till she reach'd Ma^ blane to her foaL 

When the king awakit frae aleip. 
He to the harper man did sa;, 

0! waken ye, waken ye, joU; John, 
We've fairly slept till it is day. 

Win up, win up, ye harper man, 
Some mair o' harpin' jell gie me; 

He said, my liege, wi' a' my heart. 
But first my gnde grey meare maun see. 

Then forth he ran, and in he cam', 
Droppin' mony a feigned tear; 

Some rogues hae broke the outer court, 
An' stown awa' my gnde grey meare. 

Then by my sooth, the king replied. 
If there's been rt^ues into the toun, 

I fear as weel as your grey meare, 
Awa's my stately Wanton Broun. 

My loss is great, the harper said, 
My loss is twice as great, I feare. 

In Scotland I lost a gude grey steed. 
An' here I've lost a gude grey mearo. 
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Come OD, come on, ye harper man. 
Some o' jonr music lat me hear; 

Weel paid ye'se be, John, for the same. 
An' likewise for your gude grey meare. 

When that John his money received, 
Then lie went harpin' frae the toun; 

But little did King Henrie ken, 

He'd Btow'n awa' his Wanton Broun. 

The knichts then lay ower castle wa'. 
An' they heheld baith dale an' doun; 

An' eaw the jolly harper man. 

Come harpin' on to Striveling tonn. 

Then by my sooth, Sir Roger B^d, 
Are ye returned back to tonn, 

I doubt, my lad, ye hae ill aped, 
(y Etealin' o' the Wanton Broun. 

I hae been into fair England, 

An' even into Lunan toun; 
An' in King Henrie's outer court. 

An' Btow'n awa' the Wanton Broun. 

Ye lee, ye lee, Sir Charles be said. 
An' aye sae loud'a I hear ye leei 

Twall armed men in armour bricht. 
They guard the stable nicht and day. 
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But I did harp them a' asleip, 

An' managed m; businese cimniDgliei 

If je mak' licht o' what I any, 
Come to the stable an' y«11 see. 

My music pleas'd the king aae weel, 
Mur o' my harpin' be wish'd to hear, 

An' for the same be paid me weel, 
And also for mj gude grey meare. 

Then be drew out a gude lang pnrse, 
Well stored wi' gowd an' white moniei 

And in a short time after this, 

The Wanton Broun he lat them see. 

Sir Roger produced his ploughs o' tan'. 
Sir Charles produced his thousand pound. 

Then back to Henrie the English king, 
Bestored the statelie Wanton Broun. 
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®lie Bonns ^fnH fequfre. 



Oncb there was a bonny hind equire 

Appear'd in a ladje's ha'; 
And aye she walked up and doun, 

Lookin' o'er her caatle wa'- 

What is your wilk wi' me, kind sir? 

What is your wills wi' me? 
My wills are sma' wi' thee, ladye, 

My wills are smft' wi' thee; 

For kere I stan' a courtier. 
And a courtier come to thee, 

For if ye will not grant me your luve, 
For thy sake I will dee. 

If you dee for my sake, she says, 
Few for you will make mane; 

Many better's died for my sake, 
Their graves are growin' green. 

You appear to be some fause young man 
Tou wear your hat so wide; 

You appear to be some fause young man 
Yon wear your boots so side. 
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An asktn', aakin', sir, abe taid. 

An askia' jell grant mei 
Ask on, aA on, kdje, be nid, 

Wbat maj joai askin' be? 

What's the first thing in iower, ibe i^ 
That springs in mair or dale? 

What's the nast tnrd that rings, she ssjb, 
Unto the nightingale? 

Or what ia the finest thing, she sajrs, 
That king or queen can wile? 

The prinurose is the first in flower, 
That springs in mnir or dale; 

The thrigtle-throat is the nrist that rings 
Unto the nightingale. 

And yellow gowd is the finest thing 
That king or queen can wile. 

Yoa have asked many qnestions, ladje, 

Fve you as many told; 
Bat how many pennies roan' 

Mak' a hundred pound i' gold? 

How many sma' fishes 

Do swim the salt seas roun'? 
Or what's the seemliest sight you'll see 

Into a May momin'. 
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There's ale into the birken's cale. 

Wine in the horn green; 
There's gowd in the king's banner 

When he is fightin' keen. 

Ton may be my match, kind sir, she said. 
Ton may be my match and more; 

There ne'er was ane came such a length 
Wi' my father's heir before, 

My father's lord o' nine castles, 

Nae body heir but me; 
Tonr father's lord o' nine castles, 

Tonr mother's lodye o' three, 

YoQT father's heir o' nine castles. 

An' ye are heir to three; 
For I am William, thy ae brither. 

That died ayont the sea. 

If ye be William, my ae brither, 

This nicht O weel is mej 
If ye be William, my ae brither, 

This nicht I'll gae wi' thee. 

For no, for no. Jolly Janet, he says, 

For no, that canna be; 
Te've o'er foul feet, and ill waahen hands 

To be in my companie. 
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For the wee wee worms are my bed fellows, 
And the day-cauld is my sheet; 

And the hicher that the wine do blaw 
The souser I do sleip. 

Leave aff ^onr pride, Jolly Janet, he says, 

Use it not any more; 
Or when ye come where I faae been 

Ye will repent it sore. 

When ye gae in at yon chnrch door, 

The red gowd on your hair; 
Mair will look at your yallow locks 

Than look on the Lord's prayer. 

When ye gae in at yon chnrch door. 

The red gowd on your croun; 
When ye come where I hae been 

Yell wear it laigher doun. 

The JoUy hind Squire he went away. 

In the twinklin' o' an eye, 
An' the ladye left sorrowfu' b^n', 
■ Wi' mony a bitter cry. 
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<^^t Cruel 9^Dt!ier. 



It fell ance upon a day, Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 

It fell ance upon a day, Stirling for aye. 

It fell ance upon a da;. 

The Clerk and Ladye went to play, 

So proper St. Johnatoun stands fiur upon Tay. 

If my babie be a son, Edinburgh, Edinbui^b, 

If my babie be a son, Stirling for aye. 

If my babie be a aon, 

111 make bim a lord o' high renoun, 

So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

She's lean'd her back to the wa',EdiDbuigb, Edinburgh, 

She's lean'd her back to the wa', Stirling for aye, 

She's lean'd her back to the wa', 

Pray'd that her ptuns might fa'. 

So proper St. Johnstonn stands fair iqwn Tay. 

She's lean'd her back to the thom,Edinbu rgh, Edinburgh, 

She's leau'd her back to tbe thorn, Stirling for aye. 

She's lean'd her back to the thorn, 

There were her babies born. 

So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 
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0! bonnie babieB gin je sonch sur, Edinburgh, 

Edinbnigb, 
0! bonaie babies gin je Boucb soir, Stirling for aye, 
01 bonnie babies, gin ye Bouch sair, 
Yonll never souch by my side maii% 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

She's riv'n the muslin frae her head, Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh, 
She's riv'n tbe musUti froe her head, Stirling for aye, 
She's riv'n the muslin frae her head, 
Hand an' foot, the babies tied. 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair npon Tay. 

Out she took her wee pen knife, Gdinbui^b, Edinbui^h, 

Out she took her wee pen knife, Stirling for aye. 

Out she took her wee pen knife, 

Twyn'd the yonng things o' the sweit life. 

So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

Sbe'a howkit a hole anent the green, Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh, 
She's howkit a hole anent the green, Stirling for aye. 
She's howkit a hole anent the green. 
There laid her sweet babies in, 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

It fell ance upon a day, Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 
It fell ance upon a day, Stirling for aye, 
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It fell ance apon a daj. 

She saw twa babies at their play, 

So proper St. Johnatonn Btande fair upon Tay. 

01 bonny babies gin ye were mine, Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh, 
0! bonny babies gin ye were mine, Stirling for aye, 
01 bonny babies gin ye were mine, 
rd cleathe you i' the silka aae fine, 
So proper St. Johnstonn stands fair upon Tay. 

O! wild mother, when we were thine, Edinburgh, 

Edinbui^h, 
0! wild mother, when we were thine, Stirling for aye, 
01 wild mother, when we were thine. 
You cleath'd us na i' silks so fine. 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

But noo we're in the heavens high, Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh, 
But noo we're in the heavens high, Stirling for aye, 
But noo we're in the heavens high, 
And you've the puns o' hell to try, 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

She hied her to herfather's ha*, Kdinbui^h, Edinburgh, 

She hied her to her father's ha', Stirling for aye, 

She hied her to her father's ha'. 

She look'd the meekest may amang them a'. 

So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 
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She threw fa«nd' o'er the castle wk', Ediobnrgb, 

Edinbnr^fa, 
She tiirew herael' o'er the cutk wk', Steriing for ■jp. 
She threw herael' o'er the cutle wm', 
Sair, I WBt, was her fa', 
So' proper St Johnstonn staoda fair npMi Taj. 
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Ths minister's dochter o' Newarke, 
Hey wi' the rose and the tindie, O; 

Has fa'en i' luve wi' her father's clerk, 
Alane hj the green burn sidie, O. 

She courted him sax years and a day, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, 0; 

At length her fause-luve did her betray, 
Alane by the green bum sidie, 0. 

She did her doun to the green woods gang, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

To spend awa' a while o' her time, 
Alane by the green bum sidie, O. 

She lent her back unto a thorn, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

And she's got her twa bonnie boys born, 
Alane by the green burn sidie, O. 

She's ta'en the ribbons frae her hair, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

Boon' their bodies fast and aair, 
Alane by the green bam sidie, 0. 
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She's pot them aneatli a marble eUne, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

Thinkin' a may to gae her hwne, 
Alaae by the greea bum sidie, O. 

Leukin' o'er her castle wa'. 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

She spied twa bonny boys ^ the ba', 
Alane by the green bum sidie, O; 

bonny babies if ye were mine, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

1 wou'd feed ye wi' the white bread and wine, 
Alane by the green bum sidie, 0; 

I wou'd feed ye with the ferra cow's milk. 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, 0; 

An' dress ye i' tiie finest silk, 
AUuB by the green bum sidie, 0. 

O, cruel mother! when we were thine, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

We saw nane o' your bread and wine, 
Alane by the green burn sidie, 0. 

We saw nane o' your ferra cow's milk, 
H^ wl' the rose and the lindie, 0; 

Hor wore we o' your finest silk, 
Alaoe by the green bum aidie, 0. 
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O, bonny babies can jb teU me, 

Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, 0; 

What sort o' death for ye I mann dee, 
Alane by the green burn sidie, O. 

Yes, cruel mother, well tell to thee. 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, 0; 

What sort o' death for os ye maun dee, 
Alane by the green bum udie, O. 

Seven years a fool i' the woods. 

Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

Seven years a fish i' the floods, 
Alane by tbe green bum ddie, O. 

Seven years to be a church bell, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

Seven years a porter i' hell, 
Alane by the green bum sidie, O. 

Welcome, welcome, fool i' the wood. 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

Welcome, welcome, fish i' the fiood, 
Alane by the green bum ddie, 0. 

Welcome, welcome, to be a church bell. 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

But heavens keep me out o' hell, 
Alane by the green bum sidie, O. 
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vni. 
'^!)e X-aftO 0* a)cum. 

Tub liurd o' Drura,'s a wooin' g&ne, 

A' in a mornin' airly, 
And he did Bpf a weel-faured may 

Was Bhearin' at her barley. 

' will ye fancy me, bonnie lasaie. 
And lat your shearin' be, O ? 

will ye fancy me, bonnie lassie. 
And lat your shearin' be, O? 

1 winna fancy you, she says, 

Nor lat my ahearin' be, O; 
For I'm o'er low to be Ladye Drum, 
An' your leman Td scorn be, O. 

Bat hie yon to my father dear, 
Keeps sheip on yonder hill, O; 

To ony thing he bids me do 
I'm always at his will, O. 

He 's gane to her fiither dear, 
Keeps sheip on yonder bill, O; 

I'm come to marrie yonr ae dochter. 
If yell gie me your gude will, 0. 
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She'll ahak' your barm, and winna your com, 

And gang to mill an' kill, 0; 
In time o' ne«d she'll saddle your steed, 

I'll draw your boota myBel', 0. 

wlia will bake my bridal bread ? 

And wba will brew my ^e, O ? 
And wha will welcom' my ladye hame, 

It's mair than I can tell, O. 

Foar-and-twentie gentie knichts 
Oaed in at the yates o' Drum, Oj 

But nae a man Uftit his bat 

Whan the lady o' Drum cam' in, O. 

But he has ta'en her by the ban'. 

And led her but and ben, O; 
Says, You're welcome hame, my ladye Drum, 

For this is your ain Ian', ; 

For he has ta'en her by the ban', 

And led her thro' the ha', 0; 
Says, Te're welcome hame, my ladye Drum, 

To your bouirs one an' a', O. 

Out it speaks his brother dear, 

Says, You've done ua great wrang, O; 

You've married a wife below your degree, 
She 's a mock to a' your kin, O. 
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Oat then Bpak' the laird o' Dmm, 
Says, I've done you na wrang, O; 

I 've married a wife to vin mj bread, 
You've married ane to spend, O. 

For the last time that I was wed 

She was far aboon my degree, O; 
She wadna gang to the bonny yates o' Drum, 

But the pearlin' aboon her ee, O: 
And I durst na' gang i' the room where she was, 

But my hat below my knee, 0. 

When they bad eaten and weel drunken. 

And a' man bono' for bed, O; 
The laird o' Drum and 'a ladye gay 

In ane bed they were laid, O. 

Gin ye had been o' high renoun, 

As ye're o' low degree, 0} 
We might hae baitb gane doun the street^ 

Amang good companie, 0. 

I tanld ye ere we were wed, 

Te were far aboon my degree, Oj 
But noo I'm married, i' your bed laid. 

And just as gude as ye, O. 

I tauld ye wr, ere we were wed. 
Ye were far aboon my degree, O; 
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But noo I'm married, i' ^onr bed laid, 
An' just aa gude as ye, 0. 

Gin ye were dead, and I were dead, 
And baith in grave had lien, O; 

Ere seven years were at an end. 

They'd na ken your dust frae mine, O. 
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lom mmm. 



Losn William has gane o'er tlie sea 

For to seek after tear; 
Iiord Lundie had but ae dochter, 

And he'd wed none but her. 

Upon ae book they baith did read, 

And in ae bed did lay; 
But if her father got word o' this 

Shell soon be ta'en away. 

Your father 's gotten word o' this, 
Soon married then well be: 

Set trysts, set trysts wi' me, Janet, 
Set trysts, set trysts wi' me. 

Set trysts, set trysts wi' me, Janet, 
When your weddin' day 's to be; 

On Saturday, the first that comes, 
Hann be my weddin' day. 

Bad news, bad news is come, Janet, 
Bad news is come to me; 

Tour father's gotten word o' this, 
Soon married then yell be. 
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wilt ye marry the young prince, dochter. 

The queen o' England to be ? 
Or wiU ye marry lord William, 

And die immediately ? 

I will marry the yonng prince, fatlier, 
Because it is your will; 

But I wish it W89 my bnrial day. 
For my grave I could gang till 

When they gaed into the Urk, 

And ae seat they sat in, 
The minister took up the book. 

The marriage to begin. 

Lay down the book, dear kind sir, 
And wait a little wee; 

1 have a ladye to welcome yet. 

She *s been a gnde IHend to me. 

Out then spak' the minister. 

An angry man was he; 
Ye might have had your ladye welcom'd. 

Before ye cam' to me. 

She leuk'd o'er her left shoulder, 

And tears did blin' her e'e; 
Bat she leuk'd o'er her richt ahoulder, 

And a Wyther sicht saw she. 
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For in tbere cam' him, lord William, 
And Mb valiant companie. 

An' in there cam' him, lord William, 

His armour ghinin' clear; 
And in there cam' him, lord William, 

An' mony a glitterin' spear. 

Stand by, stand by, ye bonny bridegroom, 

Stand bj, stand by, said he; 
Stand by, stand by, ye bonny bridegroom, 

Bride, ye maun join wi' me. 

Let the young prince clasp his coffer o' gold. 

When he gangs tall his bed; 
Let the young prince clasp his cofier of gold, 

But m clasp my bonny bride. 

Out it spake him, lord Lnndie, 

An' an angry man was he; 
My docbter will marry him, lord William, 

It seems iit spite o' me. 
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It fell on a Wodensdajr, 

Love Gregory's ta'en the sea; 

An' be haa left his lady Janet, 
Ad' a wearie woman was she. 

But she hadna been i' child-bed 

A day bat barely three, 
Till word has come to ladye Janet, 

Lore Gregory she wad never see. 

She's ta'en her mantle her middle about, . 
Her cane intill her hand, 

An' she's awa to the salt sea side, 
A s fast as she could gang. 

Whare will 1 get a curious carpenter, 

Will mak' a boat to me? 
I'm gain' to seek him, love Gregory, 

And land where e'er he be. 

Here am I, a curious carpenter, 

Will mak' a boat for theej 
And ye may seek him, love Gregorj', 

But him ye'Il never sec. 
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She Bailed up, sbe sailed down, 
Thro' monj a prettj stream, 

Till she earn' to that statelie castle, 
Where lore Gregory lay in. 

O open, open, lore Gregory, 

O open and lat me in; 
Your yoong son is i' my arms, 

An* shirerin' cheek and chin. 

Had awa', ye ill woman, 

Had tar awa' frae me; 
Ye're bnt some witch, or some warlooh. 

Or the m^maid troublin' me. 

My lady she 's in LochranBDe, 
Down hy Lochleam's green; 

This day sbe wadna sail the sea, 
For gowd nor warld's gun. 

But if ye be my ladye Janet, 

Ah I trust na weel ye be; 
Come tell me o'er some lore token 

That past 'tween thee an' me. 

Mind on, mind on, noo love Gr^ory, 

Sin' we sat at the wine, 
The rings that were o' your fingers, 

I gied thee mine for thine. 
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And mine was o' the gude rod gowd, 

Yours o' the silly tia; 
And mine's been tme, and vera true, 

But yours bad a fanse ringin'. 

But open, open, love Gregory, 

Open and lat me in; 
Your young son is i' my arms. 

Hell be dead ere in I win. 

Had awa' ye ill woman, 

Had far awa' frae me; 
Ye're but some witch, or some warloch, 

Or the mermaid troublin' me. 

But if ye be myladye Janet, 

As I trust na weel ye he, 
Come tell me o'er some love token, 

That past 'tween thee and me. 

Mind on, mind on, love Gregory, 

Sin' we sat at the wine; 
The shifts that were upo' your back, 

I gied thee mine for thine. 

And mine was o' the gude Hollan', 
And yours o' the silly twine; 

And mine's been true, and vera true, 
But your's had fause lynin. 
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%U Oaiater o' flaieacfe'0 mel\. 



There cam' a bird out o' a booh, 

On water fur to dine; 
An' aicbing sair, says, the king's dochter, 

O wae'e this heart o' mine. 

He's taen a harp into hia hand, 

He's harpit them a' asleip; 
Except it was the king's docht«r, 

Wha ae wink coudna get. 

He's loupen on his berry-brown steed, 

Ta'en her behin' himsel'; 
Then baith rade doan to that water 

That they ca' Wearie's WelL 

Wade in, wade in, mj ladye fair, 

No harm shall thee befall; 
Oft limes ha'e I watered my steed 

Wi' the water o' Wearie's Well. 

The first step that she eteppit in, 

She steppit to the knee; 
And, sichin' says thia ladye fair, 

Thia water's nae for me. 
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Wade in, wade in, my ladye fwr, 

No harm shall thee befall; 
Oft times have I watered m7 steed 

Wi' the water o' Wearie's Well. 

The next step that she steppit in. 

She Hteppit to the middle; 
0, sidtin' says this ladye fair, 

I've wat my gowden girdle. 

Wade in, wade in, my ladye fair. 

No harm shall thee befall; 
Oh times ha'e I watered my steed 

Wi' the water o' Wearie's Well. 

The next step that she steppit in. 

She steppit to the chin ; 
0, aichin' says this ladye fur, 

They sud gar twa luves twin. 

Seven kings' dochters Tve droun'd there, 
r the water o' Wearie's Well; 

Au' 111 mak' ye the eight o' them. 
An' ring the common bell. 

Sin* I am standin' here, she ^js, 

This dowie death to dee; 
One kiss o' yonr comelie mouth, 

I'm sure wad comfort me. 
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He louted him o'er his saddle bow, 

To kiss lier cheek an' ctiia; 
She's ta'en him in her arms twa. 

An' throun him headk>i)g in. 

Sin' seven king's daughters ye've drou ned there, 

r the water o' Wearie's Well, 
111 mak' je the bridegroom to them a', 

An' ring the bell myselL 

An' aye she warsled, and aye she swam, 

An' she swam to dry Ian'; 
An' thankit God most cheerful lie. 

For the dangers she o'ercam'. 
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xn. 
^6c Oittatcc 0' <BamtrH. 

■Whan Willie was i' his saddle Bet, 
An' b' his merry men wi' him; 

Stay Btill, stay still, my merry men a', 
Tve foi^ot something behind me. 

Gie me God's blessing an' yours, mither, 

To hie me on to Gramery; 
Gie me God's blessing an' yours, mither. 

To gae to the bridestool wi' me. 

Ill gie God's blessing an' mine, Willie, 

To hie you on to Gameryj 
Ye'se hae God's blessing an' mine, Willie, 

To gae to the bridestool wi'; 
But Gamery it is wide an' deep, 

An' your weddin' ye'll never see. 

Some rade back, an' some rode 'fore, 

An' some rade on to Gamery; 
The bonniest knieht's saddle amang them a* 

Stood teem i' the water o' Gamery, 

0! out it spak* the bride hersell. 
Says, What mak's a' this ridin'? 
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Wliere is the knicht amang ye a', 
Aught me this day for weddin'. 

Out it spak' the bridegroome brother, 
Sajs, Mai^aret, Fll tell yon pWnly, 

The knicht ye should hae been wedded oi 
la droun'd i' the water o' Gamery. 

She's torn the ribbons aff her head. 
They were baith thick an' mony; 

She's kilted up her green claething, 
An' she has passed the Gamery. 

She's plunged in, so did ahe donn, 
That was baith black an' jnmly; 

An' i' the middle o' that water. 
She found her ain sweet Willie. 

She's taen him in her arms twa, 

An' gied him kisses mony; 
My mitber's be as wae as thine. 

Well bwth lie i' the water o' Gamery. 
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xm 

'H^t Srae0 o' farcoto* 

Tbk lords sat drinkin' at the wine, 

Intill a moming au-l^; 
Tbere fell a combat them amang, 

That must be fought — ^nae parley. 

0! stay at hame, mj ain gude lord, 
I &t&j, my ain dear marrow: 

Sweetest min', I will be thine, 
An' dine wi' yon to-morrow. 

She's kiss'd his lips, an' combed his hair, 

As she had dane before, O; 
Gied him a brand doun by his side, 

An' he is on to Yarrow. 

As he gaed o'er yon dewie knowe, 

As he had dane before, 0; 
Nine armed men lay in a den, 

Upo' the braes o' Yarrow, 

O cam' ye here to hunt or hawk, 

As ye hae dane before, 0? 
Or cam' ye here to wiel' your brand, 

Upo' the braes o' Yarrow? 
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I cam' aae here to hunt nor hawk, 

Ab I hae dane before, O; 
But I cam' here to wiel' my brand, 

Upo' the braes o' Yarrow. 

Four lie hurt, an' five he slew. 

Till down it fell himBell, 0; 
There stood a fause lord him behin', 

Who thrust his body thoro'. 

Grae hame, gae hame, my brother John, 

An' tell your siBter sorrow; 
Tonr mither wad come tak' up her son, 

Aff o' the braes o' Yarrow. 

As he gaed o'er yon high, high hill. 

As he had dane before, 0, 
There he met his sister dear. 

Cam' rinnin' fast to Yarrow. 

I dream'd a dream last night, she says, 

I wish it binna sorrow; 
I dream'd I was puing the heather green, 

Upo' the braes o' Yarrow. 

m read your dream, sister, he says, 

m read it intill sorrow; 
Ye're bidden gae tak' up your luve, 

He's sleepin' soun' on Yarrow. 
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She's toru the ribbons froe her head, 
The7 were buth thick an' narrow; 

She's kilted up her green cloithin', 
An' she's Bwa' to Yarrow. 

She's to'en him in her arms two, 

An' gied him kisses thoro', 
An' wi' her tears she baith'd his woons, 

Upo' the braes o' Yarrow, 

Her father leukin' o'er the castle wa', 
Beheld hia dochter's sorrow; 

O baud joar tongue, dochter, he sa^s, 
An' lat be a' yoni sorrow ; 

m wed ye wi' a better lord, 
Than he that died on Yarrow. 

O baud your tongue, father, she says. 

An' lat be till t«-morrow; 
A better lord there couldna be. 

Than he that died on Yarrow. 

She kiss'd his lips, an' comb'd his hair. 

As sbe had dane before, 0; 
An' wi' a crack ber heart did brack, 

Upo' the braes o' Yarrow. 
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xrv. 

latt^e a)[amonti. 



There was a king, an' a curious king, 

An' a king o' rojal fame; 
He had ae dochter, he had never mair, 

Ladje Diamond was her name. 

She's fa'en into shame, an' lost her gude name, 

An' wrought her parents 'noy; 
An' a' for her layen her luve so low, 

On her father's kitchen boy. 

Ae nicht as she lay on her bed, 

Just thinkin' to get rest, 
Up it came her old father, 

JuBt like a wanderin' ghaist. 

Rise up, rise up, ladye Diamond, he says, 

Rise up, put on yoor goun; 
Rise up, rise up, ladye Diamond, he says. 

For I fear ye gae too roun*. 

Too roun' I gae, yet blame me nae', 

Te'U cause me na to shame; 
For better luve I that bonnie boy. 

Than a' your weel-bred men. 
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The king's ca'd up hie wa'-wight men, 

That he paid meat an' fee; 
Bring here to me that bonnie boy, 

An' we'll smore him right quietlie. 

Up bae they ta'en that bonnie boy, 
Put him 'tween twa feather beds; 

Xaethin' was dane, nor naethin' said. 
Till that bonnie bonnie boy was dead. 

The king's ta'en out a briud braid sword, 

An' streak'd it on a atrae; 
An' thro' an' thro' that bonnie boy's heart, 

He 's gart cauld iron gae. 

Out has he ta'en his poor bluidie heart. 

Set it in a tasse o' gowd, 
An' set it before ladye Diamond's face, 

Said, fair ladye, behold! 

Up has she ta'en this poor bludie beart, 

An' holden it in her ban'; 
Better luved I that that bonnie bonnie boy. 

Than a' my father's Ian'. 

Up has she ta'en his poor bludie heart, 

An' Itud it at her head; 
The tears awa' frae her eyne did flee. 

An' ere midnicht she was dead. 
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&ir ^ug[$, tlie (Pcaeme. 



LoKD Home he is a huntia' gone, 
Thro' the woods and valliea clear; 

An' he has ta'en Sir Hugh the Graeme, 
For Btealin' o' the biahop'a tneare. 

They hae ta'en Sir Hogh the Graeme, 
lied him douit ttiro' Strievling toun; 

Fifteen o' them cried a' at ance, 

Sir Hugh the Graeme he maun gae doun. 

They hae cans'd a court to sit, 

'Mang a' thdr best nobilitie; 
Fifteen o' them cried a' at ance, 

Sir Hugh the Graeme he noo maun dee. 

Out it speaks tuj ladye Black, 
An' o* her will she was richt free; 

A thousand pound, vay lord, Fll gie. 
If Hugh the Graeme's set free to me. 

Haud your tongue, ye lady Black, 
An' ye'll let a' your pleadins be; 

Tho' ye wou'd gie me thousands ten. 
It's for my honour he maun dee. 
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Then out it speaks her, lad^e Bmce, 
An' o' her will she waa rieht free; 

A hundred steeds, my lord, I'll gie. 
If yell gie Hugh the Graeme to me. 

O, hand your tongue, ye ladye Bruce, 
An' yell let a' your pleadins be. 

Though a' the Graemea were i' this court, 
It's for my honour he maun dee. 

He leukit ower hia shoulder then, 
It was to see what he could see; 

An' there he aaw his auld father, 
Weepin' and wulin' bitterlie. 

O, haud your tongue, my auld father, 
And ye'lt let a' your monrnia' be; 

Tho' they bereave me o' my life, 

They canno' had the heavens frae me. 

Ye'Il gie my brother John the sworde, 
That's pointed wi' the metal clear, 

An' bid him come at eight o'clock, 
An' see me pay the bishop's meare. 

An' brother James, tak' here the stvorde, 
That's pointed wi' the metal broun, 

Come up the morn at eight o'clock. 
An' see your brother putten doun. 
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An' brother Allen, tak' this sworde. 
That's pointed wi' the metal fine, 

Come up the morn at eight o'clock, 
Aq' Bee the death o' Hngh the Graeme. 

Yell tell this news to Maggy, m; wife, 
Niest time js gang to Strievling tounj 

She is the cause I lose my life. 
She wi' the bishop play'd the loon. 

Again he ower his shoulder leuk'd, 
It was to see what he could see, 

An' there he saw his little son. 
Was screamin' by his nourice knee. 

Then out it spak' the little son, 
Sin' 'tis the morn that he maun dee; 

If that I live to be a man. 

My father's death reveng'd shall be. 

If I must dee. Sir Hugh replied. 

My friends o' me they will think lack ; 

He leapt a wa' eighteen feet higb, 
Wi' his hans boun' behin' his back. 

Lord Home then raised ten armed men. 
An' after him they did pursue; 

But he has tmdg'd out ower the plain. 
As fast as ony bird that flew. 
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He leuk'd ower bis left shoulder. 
It was to see what he cou'd see, 

His brother John was at his back, 
An' a' the rest o' his brothers three. 

Some they woimdit, and some they slew, 
They fought sae fierce and valiantlie; 

They made his enemies for to yield, 
An' sent Sir Hugh out ower the sea. 
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rvi. 
3|o|innfe o' Coctlrumuir. 



Johnnie raise up io a May momin', 
Ca'd for irat«r to vaeb hie hands, 

An' he's commant his bludie dogs. 
To be loos'd frae their iron bands, bands, 
To be loos'd frae their iron bands. 

Win up, win np, my bludie dogs, 
Win up, and be unbonn'. 

An' well awa' to Bride's Braidmuir, 
An' ding the dun deer doun, doun, 
An' ding the dun deer doun 

When his mither got word o' that, 

Then she took bed and lay; 
Says, Johnnie, my son, for my blessin'. 

Tell stay at hame this day, day. 

Yell stay at hame this day. 

There's baken bread, and broun ale. 
Shall be at your comman'; 

Ye'll win your mither's blythe blesain'. 
To the Bride's Braidmuir nae gang, gang. 
To the Bride's Braidmuir nae gang. 
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Mooy are my fiiens, mither, 
Though thoosans were mj foe, 

Betide me life, betide me death, 
To the Btide'a Brtudmoir Til go, go, 
To the Bride's Bmdmuir Til go. 

The Bark that was o' Johnnie's back. 

Was o' the cambric fine; 
The belt that was aroun' his middle, 

Wi' peailins it did shine, shine, 

Wi' pearling it did efaine. 

The coat that was upon his back, 

Was o' the iinsey bronn. 
An' he's awa' to the Bride's Braidmuir, 

To ding the dan deer doun, doun, 

To ding the dun deer doun. 

Johnnie lookit east, Johnnie lookit west, 
An' turn'it him roun' and roun', 

An' there he saw the king's dun deer, 
Was cowin' the bash o' brume, brume, 
Was cowin' the bush o' brume. 

Johnnie shot, an' the dun deer lap. 

He woundit her i' the side; 
Between him an' yon burnie bank, 

Johnnie he laid her pride, pride, 

Johnnie he laid her pride. 
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He ate sue mnchle o' the venuon, 

He drank aae muckle blude, 
Till he lay doiin atween his honnB, 

Aq' slept as he'd been dead, dead, 

An' slept as he'd been dead. 

But b^ there cam' a silly auld man. 

An ill death may he dee, 
For he Ib on to the seven foresters. 

As fast aa gang could he, he, 

As &8t as gang could be. 

What news, what news, ye silly auld man? 

What news hae ye brought you wi'? 
Nae news, nae news, ye seven foresters, 

Sut what your eyne will see, see. 

But what your eyne will see. 

As I gaed i' yon rough thick bedg^ 

Amang yon bramly scrogs, 
The fairest youth that e'er I saw, 

Lay sleepin' atween his dogs, dogs. 

Lay sleepin' atween his dogs. 

The sark that was upon his back, 

Was o' the cambric fine, 
The belt that was aroun' his middle, 

Wi' pearlins it did shine, shine, 

Wi' pearlins it did shine. 
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Then out it speaka the first forester, 

Whether this be true or no, 
0! if it's Johnnie o' Cocklesmuir, 

Nae forder need we go, go, 

Nae forder need we go. 

Out it epak* the second forester, 
A fierce fellow was he; 

Betide me life, betide me death. 
This youth well go and see, see, 
This ^outh well go and see. 

As they gaed in yon rough thick hedge. 
An' doun yon forest gfiy, 

They cam' on to that very same place. 
Where John o' Cockl's he lay, lay, 
Where John o' Cockl's he lay, 

The first ane shot they shot at him, 
They woundit him i' the thigh; 

Out sp^' the first forester's son, 
By the next shot he maun dee, dee, 
By the next shot he maun dee. 

O stand ye true my trusty bow, 

An' stout steel never fail} 
Avenge me noo on a' my foes, 

Wha have my life i' bale, bale, 

Wha have my life i' bale. 
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Then Johnnie kill'd six foresters, 
An' woundit the seventh sair; 

Then drew a etroke at the silly auld man, 
That word he ne'er apok' mtur, mair. 
That word he ne'er spak' mair. 

His mither'B parrot i' th' window sat, 

She whistled an' she sang, 
An' aye the owertum o' the note, 

TouDg Johnnie's biding lang, lang, 

Young Johnnie's biding lang. 

When this reachit the king's ain ear<i, 
It griev'd him wond'rons sair; 

Says, I'd rather they'd hurt my subjects a' 
Than Johnnie o' Cocklesmuir, muir, 
Than Johnnie o' Cocklesmuir. 

But where are a' my wa'- wight men, 

That I pay meat an' fee? 
We'll gang the morn to Johnnie's castle, 

See how the cause may be, be, 

See how the cause may be. 

Then he's ca'd Johnnie up to court, 

Treated him handsomlie; 
An' noo to hunt i' the Bride's Braidmuir 

For life he's license free, free, 

For life he's licence free. 

FISIS. 
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Ynnng Vontttetll. 
This is a Tersion of a, ballad, which exists in t, variet; of 
forma both in England and Scotland, and b irell known hy 
the titles of " Lord Batmian" " Lord Beichan," " Toutu] 
Btiehan and Stisi^ Py" " Young Belde" &c. Ac. Jamie- 
eon, in hie Popidar BidUidt and Songt, vol. ii. pp. 117 and 
127, fiist brought the ballad before the notice of the anti- 
quarian world, by giving two oral versions token down from 
the recitation of the tate Mrs. Brown of Falkland, a ladj, 
of whose history it wovdd be as well if the antiquarian world 
knew a little more, as a number of ballads which now pass 
current for old onea (and we do not saj they are not so), 
were originally made public, as " from the recitation of 
Mrs. Brown." Previously to the publication of Mrs. Brown's 
copies, the story does not appear to have existed in print, 
except in the form of the conuoon stall-broadside of 
" Ijord Bateman." It is necessary to bear this fact in mind, 
because the name assigned to the hero in one of the above 
versions, viz., " Bekie," has led to the belief that he was no 
less a personage than the father of Thomas h-Becket, whose 
adventures* strongly resemble those detailed in some ver- 
sions of the story, but not, by-the-bye, in the only one in 

• Vide " The Lfgencl of ThomiB i BetVel," Perey Swietj'a publica- 
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vrhicli the name " Bekio" occurs. In " Toung Bekie," the 
scene of the captivity is France, and the heroine is a Chris- 
tian lad;; — the father of Thomas ^Becket iraa a captive ia 
Syria, and tho lady bj ■whom he was liberated, and whom 
he afterwards espoused, was a Hahommedan. In the broad- 
side of " Lord Bateman" (the only munenl form in which 
the ballad has existed in print) the hero is represented as 
a Northumbrian, and having large possessions in bis na- 
tive county, which the family of a-Becket certainly never 
had, and, therefore, if the narrative be not altogether a fie. 
titious one, we must come to the conclusion that it details 
the adventures of a Northumbrian. Jamieson was convinced 
that the ballad was of English border origin, and so far from 
connecting it with the ^Becket famOy, he thought " Bei- 
chan" was a corruption of " Buchan," a conmion Border sir- 
naoie, not being aware of the Northumbrian tradition, that 
the hero was one of the ancient and noble Border family of 
Bartram or Bertram, a race now extinct, but of whom (as in 
the CDmmonbroadside)itcouldhaTe been truly asserted in their 
palmy days, that " half Northumberland belonged to them." 
To one unacquainted with the peculiarity of Northumbrian 
accent, it may seem strange how such a word as " Baxtram" 
could get corrupted to " Bateman." In the word " Bartram" 
the letter r occurs twice, a letter which the Northumbrian 
peasantry have great difficulty to pronounce in common con- 
versation, but which they have still greater difficult; to 
articulate when singing. Ask a Northumbrian peasant to 
pronounce "Bartram" and he will say " Bwhaatam." The 
editor speaks from experience. It may, therefore, without 
any great stretch of imagination, be conceived, that the first 
printed broadside was made &om the oral recitation of some 
ignorant minstrel, and the transcriber noted down " Bate- 
man" as the nearest approach to the strange mode in which 
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the hero's n&me was pronouDced. An English traditional 
version of the ballad, communicated by the editor of these 
pageSj maj be found in the first volume of The Looal Hi»- 
torian's T<Me-Book, Newcastle, 1842 ; like other traditional 
yeisions, it no doubt contains much that is ancient, mixed 
up with modem interpolatioiiB and additjonn. For Scottish 
Teraiona the reader is referred to Jamieaon's work above 
quoted, — to Kinloch's Anciatt BaUadt, 1826, — to Cham- 
bers's fkoUid. Ballads, Edinburgh, 18£9, — and to the Book 
ofScoUUh BaUada, Edinbuj^h, 1844. 

P. 2, T. l.—Borrou!.} Free. The two verses in which 
thia expression occurs, are intended for the prisoner's song. 
In some copies his song is introduced bj a few lines, evident!; 
the composition of a modem hand. 

P. 3, V. A.—Caen.] In the MS. the word is printed Csin, 
but, as in " Young Bekie" (the version which most resembles 
the one in the present work) the scene of the captivit; is 
France, we have substituted Caen, the name of the capital of 
Nonnand;, that portion of Frauoe with which an old ntiu- 
atrel would have most ajmpathy. 

P,3, y.5.—~ShoTten.'\ To while away the time. 

P.4, V. \.— Win up.] Get up. 

P. 4, V. 2— Your Maries.] Your maidens. The term 
" Mary" is frequently, in ancient Scottish poetry, applied to 
a young female. Ita origin is to be found in the namo of 
the mother of our Lord. 

P. 4, V. 6.—Thw in it name.] Then there came. A com- 
mon Scottish idiom. 

P. 5, V. I.— Turtle frae the «a.] This is, no doubt, an in- 
correct reading, but we have no means of arriving at the 

P. 6, V. 5.—Provd.'\ This epithet ooqura in all the copies, 
both English and Scotch. When applied to a "porter," as 
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we find it in manj old ballads, it sounde stnuige to a modem 
ear ; but to a poor minatrel, who had probably often aufiered 
from the coutumel; of such fut important penon&ge, the 
tenn would not seem so inappropriate. 
P.IO, T.3.— ^ir.] Early. 



Can a Itnc 
This ballad, like the pieceding one, is found in a vtuietj 
of forms and under different names, as " The Young Tarn- 
lane," " Tam Lin," " Tom Lin," " Kerton Ha," &c. &c. It 
can be satisfactorily shown, that in some form or other, it ex- 
isted centuries ago as a popidar poem. Sir Walter Scott, in 
reference to the TOTsion which he inserted in T/ie Min- 
ttreU^ of the Scottish Sorckr, observes that the poem is of 
" much greater antiquity than its phraseol<^y, gradually 
modernized as transmitted by tradition, would seem to de- 
note." A recent editor of the ballad (Mr. Whitelaw), after 
quoting 8ir Walter Scott's remark, goes on to say that he 
" has been enabled to add soTeral yerses of beauty and in- 
terest to hie edition of Tamlane, in consequence of a copy 
obtained from a gentleman residing near Langholm, which 
is said to be very ancient, though the diction is somewhat 
of a modem cast !" The name of the " gentleman" is not 
given by Mr. Whitelaw, but he is weU known to the Bor^ 
derers as an elegant and accomplished local poet, and the 
verses are too much in the style of bis acknowledged pro- 
ductions, for us to doubt their origin. Who can believe that 
any very old bard wrote as follows 1 

" We ileEp in roaeljudj soft ood sweet, 
WereTelinlheatreun; 
Wfl wanton lighUj oo the Bind, 
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" Tbeir ooten pipei blew vond'niiu ahiill, 

The bfqnlocli smal] bleir clenr^ 
And louder ootn fiom hemlnek luge, 

And bog-reed, atruck Ibe «it ; 
Bat aoleinn sonnds, or »leinn thougbts, 

Tbe furin cannot beu. 
The J sag, inspired with lore and jof , 

like ik}-luk> in tbe ur ; 
Of solid HDH, ol (hoaght thita grare, 

Youll find no traces there." 

We hnvB carefuUj compared our oral version of "Tun % 
Line" with different published ooee, Mid, judging from in- 
tenial evidence, axa of opinion that it ie a more genuine 
relic of antiquity, than an; hitherto published. 

The dance of Thom Lyn is mentioned in the Complaynt 
of SeoUami, a curious work published in 1B49, and of which 
an imperfect copy is in the British Museum. The author, 
Wedderbum, in "the aeit cheptor," alludes to dances, and 
after saying; "norJvdiutthatmatthefyritdaTitaTofrome 
add nocht hev ttne eomparit to tkir tcheipherdw," he pro- 
ceeds to name several dances, and amongst others " roiene 
hvde, ^wm of lyn." In another part of the same work is 
mentioned, the " tayl of the yong tattUeTu" The dancing 
tune, which at one time was very popular, is believed to be 
the air to which the ballad was originally sung, and which, 
Leyden says, is similar to that of " The Jew's daughter." 
Like every popular story, " Tamlane" seems to have been 
burlesqued. The ballad " Tom o' the Linn waa a Scotsman 
bom" is well known. 

The Irish, we may observe, have burlesque ballads, and 
nurseiy rhymes, of which Tam-lane is the hero, sometimes 
figuring under his more usual name of Tom-a-Lin, and at 
Others, under those of Paddy and Biyaa o' Lin. A verse of 
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one of theae productions, ie quoted by Howell in the 
prefoce to his Nurieri/ Rkytnei of England, pp. Ti. and 
rii, ; Percy Society's Publications, No. ivii. Though the 
etoiy of Tam-&-line ia, ae will be ahown, completely local- 
ized in Scotland, the Scottish orijpn of the tale is Tery 
doubtful. Many of the incideutB are the same as those in 
the ancient Danish ballad of "The Elfin Qray," in the 
" Enmpe Tiser," of which an elegant and strictly literal 
vereion by Jamieson, may be found in the notes to Scott's 
" Lady of the Lake." The " Erampe Tieer" was first pub- 
lished in 1591, but none of the ballads contained in it were 
productions of that era, but of a long anterior date. 

The meaning of the epithet " true," as applied to Tam-a- 
lane, and to Thomas the Rhymer, who was also for many 
years a sojourner in Elfln land, seems to be given tham, in 
coneequence <^ the popular notion, that those mortals who 
had lired with the fairies, and been permitted by them to 
return to earth, were gifted with prophetic powers, and were 
holy men, and tnUh-ipeakiag. 

The Scottish language, perhaps, more than any other, 
(nor even excepting the Danish), abounds with legends, 
ancient and modem, of mortals carried away to fairy land. 
Amongst the most beautiful of the modem fictions may be 
named Hogg's Kilmeney, and Wilson's Lay of Fairy Land. 

"The Scottish ballad is completely localized in Selkirk- 
shire. " Carterhaugh," [in our version, Charterswood], ob- 
serres Sir Walter Scott, " is a plain at the conflux of the 
Ettrick and Yarrow, in SeUdrtshire, about a mile aboTO 
Selkirk, and two miles below Newark Castle, a romantic 
ruin which OTerhangs the Tanvw, and which is said to hare 
been the habitation of our heroine's father, though others 
place his residence in the tower of Oakwood. The peasants 
point out upon the plain, those electrical rings which vulgar 
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creduUtj suppoBca to be traces of the fairy revels. Miles 
Cross is Mtid to have stood near BovrtuU, about half a mile 
from Carterhaugh. For different versions of Tam^-Line, the 
leader is referred to Lewis's Tcdei of Wonder, Loodon, 1801 ; 
to Scott's MirMrd^ of the Border ; to Chambers' Soottuh 
Ballad), Edinburgh, 1829 ; A Neie Book of (M Balladi, 
Edinburgh, 1644 ; had to Tfie Boot of HaOtieh Ballad*, 
Edinburgh, 1S44. 

P. 11, V. 4. — The resemblance between this verse, and one 
in the Danish Ballad, is vet; striking. — 

" He hewed him kippin, be hewed bim bawlis, 

Wi' mickle moil ud hute; 

SrneipeeT'dihedr In the knuck that tnde, 

•Wh»'aheckii«h«ie eae fait?"' 

Elfin Orey, Jamieion'$ wriion. 

P. 12, V. 6. — Oat on the govm o' green.} A young female 
who has acted indiscretely, is, in Scotland, said to have put 
on " the gown of green." The expression is not confined to 
Scotland, but prevails in the north of England. To an 
inhabitant of the " north countrie," what a tale of sorrow ia 
contained in those simply touching lines of Wordsworth I 
" /L lonelyhoiua her dHcllii^waa, 
A cottage in a beith)- dell ; 
And nbmpulon liergttimof gmn. 



P. 14, V. \.— The pile o" the graaU gray.l Pile is a Scotch 
word for a grain, or ear, but it is not clear what tree or shrub 
is meant by the " gravil ;" some copies read " savin," which, 
when taken with the context, is more intelligible. The ex- 
prcEsioa " around the green gravel," occurs in a nursery 
rhyme. See Halliwell's Jfureen/ Bhymxe of En^vd, p. 148, 

P. 15, V. 2,— Minerf.] Hallowed. 
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The corresponding Terae in the Daoish Ballad ia as fol- 

My mither died me tne ; 

Kj ilepmilhtr teat me awa' (ne bet ; 

I tuTD'd lil\anilftngrtt." 

Tht Elfin Grey, Jamictaa; irantlalioa. 

P. 15, T. 6.— Elfin it's a ionny plaee.] The word elfin 
is probably deriyed from on Icelandic word signifjiug fire, 
or light, and hence elfin land may mean a bright abode, — a 
land of light. 



A eCLlI, an e7eTlaAtiiig drefim T^ 

Hogg; Kilr««ty. 

Jamieson, however, seems to think the word elf ia de- 
rived from the Hehrew, and means " an intelligence, a 
spirit, an angel." 

P. 15, T. 5.—(iend.] A tythe or tenth part. 

P. 16, T. 2.~ai sh/ aeU m.] At the close of day ; *>. the 
twilight or gloaming. 

P. 17, T, 1.— Mm.] Vide note on p. 15, v. 2. 

P. 17, T. fi. — maike,'\ Companion. 



ftoTti ISuturl anir ftittU JBuiisgrobt. 

Ad English ballad, of which this is a version and enlarge- 
ment, may be found in Perci/'t Rdipies, vol. iii. under the 
title of Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard. Percy says, 
" This ballad is ancient, and has been very popular ; we find 
it quoted in many old plays. See Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Knight of the Burning Peatk, 4to., 1613, act v. The 
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VarUtie, a corned;, ISmo, 1649, act iv., tie. In Sir Wil- 
liam DaTenant'e play, T/te Wittf, act iii., a gallant tbua 

boasts of MmEelf : — 

" Limber ud goimd ! beiides I ting MuigniTe, 
And lor Cber; Cbsca no l&rk com» Dear me.' 

The passage in The Knight and the Burning PatU is u 
follows :— 

Old Mebstthocoht speaks. — 

"And some they whistled, and some the; sung, Uey 
downs, downe ; and some did loudl; say, ever as the Lord 
Bamett'a home blew, awaj, Musgrave, away." — Bfavmont 
and FUicher't Worts, edit. 1635. 

It will be observed that the name, with the variation of a 
single letter, is the same in the plaj as in oar Tersion. 

Percy's copy contains twenty-nine stanzas, and is taken 
from one in the British Museum, with a few corrections 
from his celebrated folio MS. The ballad may also be found 
io a work called Wit rettor'd, in teoerail edect po«mi, not 
formerly puUis/U. London, printed for R. Pollard, jV. 
Brooks, and T. Drin%; and are to be mid at the Old Ex- 
change, and in Flete-gtreet, 1656. In this work it is called 
The old Ballad of Little Mttsgrave, and tht Lady Barnard, 
The scene of the catastrophe in the English ballad, is laid 
at a place called in some copies BttckeUforc^ery, in others, 
Bucldaford'Biirg,«aA'm Percy's folio, Buckl^idd^erry. It 
cannot be ascertained what place is meant, but the language 
of the ballad, and the names of Barnard and Musgrave, 
connect it with the north of England. The author of the 
English ballad, whoever he was, was no ordinary writer, — 
no erery-day "metre ballad-monger," as may be seen by 
reading over his production, which abounds with poetical 
beauties. His mantle has evidently fallen on his Scottish 
imitator, who, in the verses which he has added, has 
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caught the fire of hia Bpiiited original ; indeed, in some 
parts the Scottiuh ballad is the more poetical. 

P. 24, T. Z.—Bigffim.] Buildings. 

P. 26, T. 3.— Hoc/a.] Young sheep. 

P. 26, V. 6. — Soagh.] A sigh ; a sound dying on the ear. 
See note on p. 47, t. 1. 



ete KelT Bt M-tnnt. 
This ballad nas first published by Percy, who took it 
from his folio MS., but in consequence of the imperfection 
of his copj, he added several stanzas, so that the Tersiou in 
the Rdiquti, has no claim whatever to be considered an 
ancient poem. Chambers, in his Scottish SaUadi, says, 
" there is still current in Scotland a homely version, which 
begins thus ; — 

" Th« bonny heir, the veel Isiired heir, 



And then he goes on and quotes two more stanzas, which 
are verbatim with the corresponding ones in our pages. 

Mothemell also quotes the first three stanzas of the tra- 
ditionaty version. Whitelaw, in his Book of Scottish Bal- 
lads, also quotes the commencement, and says, " We find in no 
collection a continuation of this version." There is, however, 
no ballad better known in Scotland, than the common version 
of the Heir of Linne, aad it certainly seems strange that it 
should now be printed for the first time. Its homeliness 
is, perhaps, the reason why it has been passed over by col- 
lectors, who have preferred giving the more elegant, but 
made-up copy of Percy. Whether the traditional version be the 
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original, we camnot eaj, but the probability is in ita Aitout. 
Like all balkda which have been oisll; handed down, it le 
vei7 unequal, — some verses beat the stamp of antiquity ; 
others axe, no doubt, of a compaiativel; modeni cut. As a 
literary production, the ballad is of trifling value, but it will 
be acceptable to the antiquary as a genuine relic of tradi- 
tionary lore. 

P. 30, T. 2.— .for A< ^(Wi^«.] i.e. Where. Dialect of Aber- 
deenshire. 

F.3l,y.B.—Asimaasawoman'gsen.'] The same expros- 
aion is repeated in page 32, t. 5. The meaning is not very 
clear, but one of the significationa of ieill ia, " lost in bewil- 
derment," Bee Jamieson'a HictioTiaiy, and therefore we may 
probably understand by the line, that the heir of Linne was 
aa bewildered as it were possible for any man to be- 



etle Jills JMivri- 

This is a version of a ballad which was first published in 
the Minstrel^ of the Seotlis/i Border. Our copy bears a 
greater resemblance to one in Johnson's ScoU Muiieal 
Museam, vol. vi. 1803, but the variations between the differ- 
ent copies are very considerable, and a vein of quaint humour 
runs through ours, which is not found in the other tno. In 
Scott's copy the Harper is represented to be a native of 
Lochmaben, the theft is committed at Carlisle, and the be- 
reaved personage is the Lord Warden. In Johnson's copy 
also the Harper is a native of Lochmaben, and Carlisle is 
the scene of the exploit, but, as in our copy, the mare is 
the property of King Henry. In our version the scene of 
the theft is laid at London, but Carlisle, we are inclined f« 
think, is the true reading. The great distance between 
Scotland and London, and the nature of the roads in times 
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of old, would rendei the erent an improbable, if not alto- 
gether an impoasible one, to have occuiTed ; and ire can easily 
imagine, when the court was at Carlisle, that such a good 
practical joke was planoed, and carried iut« execution, bj 
Bome waggish courtiers. Chambers thinks the ballad is " as 
old as the time of the earlier of the English Henrjs," and 
Scott remarks that it " seems to be the most modern in 
which the harp as a Border instrument of music is found to 
occur," " The whole incident," obsen-es Ciiambera, " aurel j 
implies a t^tj earlj and primitive sjstem of manners, not 
to speak of the circumstance of the court being held at 
Carlisle, which never was the case in any late period of 
English history. The bnguage and versification of the bal- 
lad, moreover, appear more nearly akin to the older compo- 
sitions of the minetrela, than those of almost any other piece 
of the kind now popular." 

P. 40, V. 3, — Slriviliti^.'] This is one of theancient names 
of Stirling. See version of Toufig Watert, Chambers's Scot- 
tiih Ballad», p. 31. 

Cir Vonns i^fnD Squfce. 

This is a fragment, and very imperfect portions of two or 
three different ballads seem thrown together, and these 
nienjim disjecta poeUe form but a very inharmonious whole. 
One part of the ballad will remind the reader of " Capt^n 
Wedderbum's Courtship" in Jamieson's Popviar Ballad* 
aTidSangt. Some of the verses resemble those little snatches 
of old ballads to be met with in Shakspeare, and are by no 
means deficient in simple poetic beauty. 

P. 44, v. 6. — Toffy.] Pretty. It has the same meaning as 
the French word "jolie." 
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dt Cntl iHattn. 
This wild and very curioua poem is of great antiquity, 
and probably the original of different ballads in the same 
metre, with Bimilar titles, and haTing the same strange cho- 
rat. The beautiful ballad of the " Tva Sisters" or " Bin- 
norie" is in some copies called " The Cruel Sister," and in 
Mrs. Brown's Tersion commences — 

EdinboiDugb, Ediflboniagh, 

Stirlii^ for aje. 
There were tira si»tet> 
Tbere cam a kukht lo be tbtdr nooer, 

Bonnie St. Johnaloun atanda upon Ta^." 

Mr. Sharp's Tersion of the " Twa Sistera" (aeo his Ballad 
Bool, 1824) has the same burden nith a slight variation, 

" Hej Edlabmch, hows Edinbruch." 

St. JohnstouQ is an ancient name of Perth. 

P. 47, V. 1.— jSo«M.] This is the same word as tough, the 
meaning of which is given in note to p. 26, v. 5. The ortho- 
graphy of Scottish words is very arbitrary. Such words as 
" night," " plight," " light," (to. are by some authors spelt 
as above, and by others the e is placed before the A, instead 
of the ff, as in the English mode of spelling. The ck is no 
doubt the most correct, and is adopted by all the old au- 
thors, H8 Barbour, Wyntoun, Douglas, Ac, as well as by the 
most esteemed and modem writerB in the language. 

P. 47, T.3. Tide the last verse of "Baby Lou, or the 
Bonny Banks o' Fordie," Motherwell's MiTutrdty, Ancieftt 
and Modem. 

P. 47, T.4. — AneiU."] Over against, beside. 
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Ctr tBinMtft Ssttlei tf ^tnarfir. 
This ballad ia on the same subject as the preceding one, 
and appears to be more andent. It ia well Imoira in 
Scotland under the title of " The Minister's Daughter of 
^ev> Fori:," an evident and ludicrous corruption of Newark, 
the village of Nevrark on Yarrow being the locality. By 
" minister" is meant a minstrel, aa in Chaucer : — 

Cbiucfb'. Dnamt, 1, aiaa. 

By "clerk," the editor is inclined to think, is not meant 
a person in holy orders, but a student. The term, when so 
applied by Chaucer, Gower, Douglas, &c. signifies a student 
at an university, as, " the clerk of Oxenforde"; but our stu- 
dent appears to be only a young man learning " al maner of 
mynstralcie." 

The burden of this ballad is very ancient, and when 
coupled with the purffotorial nature of the punishment of 
the heroine, affords a strong presumption of the antiquity of 
the whole composition. The " lindie" is the lime or linden- 
tree, a tree which figures in the burdens of the old Scalds. 
The word ia derived from an Icelandic verb signifying to hind, 
bonds or ropes having been formerly made of the bark of 
that tree. The linden, under the term " lynde" or " linde" 
often occurs in the old English authors, as in Chaucer ; — 

" B? ay ordiere, as light is Mc on linde." 

Clirke'i Tale, I. B087. 

In the old ballad of " Adam Bell, Clym of the Clouch, and 
William of Cloudesly," in Percy's Rduptea, the " lynde" 

" Thus be these good yemen gon lo the wooil 

And iTghUf u 1«Je on lynde." 
" Cloixd«1i nalked a lytle hesde, 

H« locked imder the grene wood lynda." 
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The ancient bftllad-writera seem to hftve rung the changee 
between the expressions " under the l^de," and " under the 
green-wood tree," both being frequenti; to be met with in 
the works of writers of the same age. The reason why, more 
tban any other tree, the linden was so great a favourite with 
the Scalds, whose compositions oui old ballad authors copied, 
may perhaps be found in the fact of bow-strings haTing been 
made from the bark. 

The instances in Terj old ballads of burdens containing 
the names of trees, shrubs, and flowers, are yetj numerous, 
and man; examples might be adduced ; the oak, the lime 
or linden, the willow, the mulbeny, the rose, the juniper, 
the roaemary, the birk, the broom, the lily, 4c. ; all of these 
may be found in different old burdens. 

P. 60, V. 3.— In this verse, (the only one where it is so), 
the rhyme is deficient. The reciter has no doubt made a 
mistake in the first line, which is not such an one as an old 
minstrel would have written. There can be little question 
that the true reading is — 

" Sha did her doun to the green wood linde-" 

This reading, the word Unde, being, after the Scottish man- 
ner, pronounced lin', would no doubt be thought by the 
writer, a good rhyme with " time." 

P.5l,y.4.~Ferra<!ov>.} A ferracow ba cow that isnot 
with calf, and therefore, continues to give milk through the 
winter. Dr. Jamieson supposes the phrase to be derived, (on 
the Incut a non lucendo principle), from the Belgic varekoe, 
Le. a milklees cow ; " the original idea being that a cow 
that did not cany, would, by degrees, lose her milk entbely." 

P. 52, V. Z.~A fool.} A fowl. The spelling being in 
accorduioe with the pronunciation. 
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C|f ftolrlr a' Bnra. 

This ballad is a venion of a longer one with the tame 
title, printed in Einloch's Ancient SaSads, 1626, aJid which 
. is generallj acknowledged to be a copy of the original. Our 
Toraiou is only an abridgment, made for the purpose of 
singing, but the readings of Bereral of the lines are superior 
to those of the corresponding ones in Einloch, and, as &t as 
it goes, we are inclined to think it deTiates less from the ori- 
ginal. The tale of the composition is about the year 1650, 
when Alexander Irvine of Drum took for his second wife 
Maigaret Couts, a woman of inferior birth and manners, a 
step which gave great offence to his relations. He had pre- 
viously married Mai?, fourth daughter of Qeorge, second 
Marquis of Huntly. Brum, the property of the ancient 
family of Irvine ia situated in Aberdeenahire. 

F.54, V. 1. — Sarm.'] Yeast. The expression "-shakjour 
barm" seems equivalent to " brew my ale" in the next verse. 

ftarb flSillfan. 

The editor is not aware of any ballad, of which strictly 
(^ JUn'-t^^-tti^ gpeating, this can be called a version. The story is similar 
-^ ^"'S ^ ' — in character to " Katherine Janfarie" and " Catherine John- 
— stone" {the originiJ of " Young Iiochinvar") ; vide White- 

law's Booh of Seottitk Sidladt, where the above three ballads 
win be found in Juxtaposition. In the legendary division 
of the Looal Sittorian't TaiU-Booh, vol. i. is a pleasing bal- 
lad by Robert White, on the same subject. The ballad of 
" Lord William" is ancient, bat it has suffered by oral trans- 
mission, as may be seen by glancing at verses 1, 3, and fi in 
page 58. The term minuUr was certainly not applied, in 
Scotland, to a clergyman previoasly to the B«formation. 
P. S7, T. 1. — Lear^ Education. The word is used by 
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QaTin Douglas in his tr&iulatioa of Virgil, and occurs in 
Barbour, Wjntoim, and cotemporary writera. Dr. Jamie- 
eon says it ia from the Anglo-Saxon latre, from wkenoe is 
derived the English word "learning". 



There is no ballad better known than the " Lass of Loch- 
ryan," the one on which " Love Gregory" is founded. Ver- 
sions may be seen in the works of Herd, Scott, Jamieson, 
Bnchan, and Chambers, and Dr. Walcot and Robert Bums 
have honoured the ballad, almost Bunultaiieously, by each 
writing a poem on its story. Chambers says that the scene 
of the ballad is " on the coast of a beautiful, though some- 
what wild and secluded bay, which projects from the Irish 
Channel into Wigtonshiie, having the little sea-port ot 
Stranraer situated at its bottom. Along its coast, which is 
in some places high and rocky, there are many ruins of 
castles ; but tradition, so fiir as I am aware, points out no 
one aa the proper residence of Love Gregory." The fol- 
lowing pleasing imitation of this old ballad, appeared in a 
periodical published in Loudon in 1620, and called " The 
Cigar":— 



' rm ben at th; gale. Lord Tbomu — 
rm henoD ths cold cold atone; 
I would not vhisper 'tU lBt«, Lord Tfaou 
Bat oh ! 1 uii not alone, 

' I'm here on (be path. Laid Thomas, 
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■ Tm hare on the emh. Lord Thomu, 
A-od low I make iny moui ; 
I would nol flutter Ibj miitii, Lwd Tbomai, 
But oh 1 I am nol alone. 
' Ws ne'er have been wed. Lord ThomBS, 
But I wu left (0 pine ; 
I'm thniit horn nj >Uter'i bed, Lard Thnnai, 

' Oh '. cold ii tba eren. Lord Tbomaa, 
With d«ir D17 pale cbe^a nnarl ; 
It IB not the dew of hanen. Lord TboniM, 
But that of mj wnpu^ heart 
' M; fur locks are wet, Lord TbomM. 
Eiah h^ iteepi for mj un ; 
Bat t ihall die bappf yel, Lord Thomaa, 
IT tboDlt take Ihj bBbf in.' 

P.60, T. l.—Wtarie.'] Feeble, depresBed. 



CHe Sffialrt 0' WRuaif* tSBili. 

To one of the moet ancient bftUftde in the Ktempe Vitir, 
" The Water King," we ptobabl]' owe the origin of tliisBtory, 
which eiJBtB in eTery Twiety of form in BngUnd and Scot- 
land, OB well ue in Qermanj and Denmark. In England the 
tale is well known and popular, nndei the title of " The Out- 
landish Knight," of which ballad, stall copies of consider- 
able antiquitj are in eziateuce. In Scotland, a version for 
the stalls, under the title of " The Western Tragedy," can 
be traced as Jar back aa the middle of the laat century. 
Other veraions are also popular in Scotland under varioua 
titles, as, " The Pause Sir John," " May Colvin," " May 
Collean,' and " The Water o' Wearie's Well." Our version 
is the only one in which " the parrot" is not introduced. 
The peasantry of Scotland believe the catastrophe to have 
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actual!; taken place, but different localities aie assigaed. 
Chambers, in liis notes on " Maj CoUean," Bays, " The bal- 
lad findg locality in that wild portion of the coast of Car- 
rick (Ayrshire) which intervenes betwixt Oirvan and Bal- 
lantrae. Carlton Cattle, about two miles to the south of 
Oirvan, is affinued bj the country people to have been the 
residence of the " fause Sir John," while atalliwikj eminence 
called Qamesloup, overhanging the sea about two miles 
further south, and over which the coad passes in a style 
terriUe to all tnTellers, is pointed out as the place where 
he was in the habit of drowning hia wives, and where he was 
Anally drowned himself. The heroine is said to have been 
a daughter of the family of Kennedy of Colzean, now tepre- 
sented bj the Earl of Cassilis." In another version, called 
" May Colvin," the catastrophe is said to have occurred at 
Binyan's Bay, which is at the mouth of the river TTgie, 
where Peterhead now stands. The locality in our version, is 
probably near Batwearie Castle in fifeshire. The following 
version of " The Outlandish Knight'' was communicated by 
the editor, to The Taile-Booi of the late Mr. Hone. It is 
partly ancient, and founded on the common English broad- 
Bide, some stanzas of which are objectionable. The humorous 
motto was added by Mr. Hone, from his D^ FreitehiiU 2V«- 
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' A broad, brood aUeld, did this ilrange Eidght w 
WhenoD did the ted ctob ehine ; 
Yet never, I ween, had that strange Enight beei 
In the fields of PslMtine. 
' And out and qwlie this stm^e Eut^t, 
This Rni^t of the north counDie ; 
O maiden fair with Ihe raven h^, 
Then tduU at raj bidding be. 



■ Go bring me some of Ih; falher'i gold, 
And some of Ihf mother's leo. 
And steeds twain of the beat, in theii alalli that r 
Where they aland thirtj and three. 

' She mounted her on ber milk while Bleed, 
And be on a dapple gnj. 
And tliey forwatd did ride til] they reach'd the Be 
Three bonis befoie it was day. 



' Then out and spake tbi> atrange Eidgbt, 

O maiden fair with the raven hur. 
Do Ihoo at mv bidding be. 


' Alight thee, maid. Irom thj milk white aleed, 
And deliver it onto me i 
Sii maids have I drown'd where the billows t 
And the levmth one thon shalt be. 


■ But Btal pull off thy kirtle fine 
And deliver it unto me: 
Thj kirtle of green is too rich, I ween, 
To rot in the salt salt aea. 


' Pull off, pull off, thj ailken ahoon, 
Aud deliver them unto me : 
Methlnks Ibal they are too fine Hnd gaj 
Torotintheaaltaallaoa. 
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' Pull off, pnU 08 thj boonj gnwn pliid 

That floaii in ttas bnezs •» free ; 

It is woTSD Gae with the lilvn twine, 

' If I mini poll off my lionny green pleid, 
O Itus Ihj beck to me, 
And gAEB on the lun, which liujaetlT^an 
To peei o'er the ull 9>lt mw. 
' He turned hie tick on the danweelle. 
And gax'd on the bright iinibeflni — 
She grtsp'd him tight, with her aimi k> white, 
And plunged him into the gtrBAm. 
' Lie there, Sir Enight, thou &l>a-heuted wight, 
Lie there inatead ol me : 
Six diniaeb lur thoa hut drowned there, 
But &9 seTenth hu drowned thee. 
' That oceui wa>e wai the blie one'a eraie, 
For hs mnk right hutily ; 
Tho' with a d jing T«ce feint, he prayed to hie Hint, 
And uttered an Ave Marie. 
■ No DIMS wa> aaid for thai li>lw Knight de»d, 
No conTent bell did (oU ; 
Bnt he went to hie rest, uoihriied and nnblesl ; 
HesTen'i merey on hii >ouL 

' She mounted her on ber dapple grej steed, 

And led tho Bteed milk white : 
Sbe rode till the reached tier Ikthet'i hall, 

Three hours before the night. 
' The parrot hui^ in the lattice » high 

To the Udj then did eay. 
Some Tufflw, I fear, has led thee ttoai home. 

For tbou hut beoi long awsy, 
' Do not prattle, my pretty bird. 

Do not tell tain of me ; 
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On Iiraring tliB pgrrol did i»j, 
'^ What uIa Ihefl ? what full tlL«e, mj prettj bird P 

Thou hut pTBttled the liie long itj. 
• Well ma; I prattle, tha panel replied, 

And call, bravo earl, on thee, 
For the cat has wen oigh reach'd the lattice ao liigh, 

And hsr ejn are fii'd <hi me. 
' Well tam^d, well tamed, laj pretty Hrd, 

Well tum'd, well tamed for me, 
Ttij cage ahall be made of the glittering gold, 

And the door of the ivoij.' 

P, 64, T. 4. — ThegsadgaT tmaluvettiDyne.l They should 
make two loTers part. 



tr|t tSottn D* tfanttx- 

There are many vereionB of this story, the most complete 
being the one called " Willie's drownod in Gameiy," see 
Buchan's BaBadg of Iht North. "The unfortunate hero of 
the ballad," says Mr. Buchtut, " waa a factor to the hiird of 
Einmundy. As the young iromau to nhom he was to be 
united, resided in Oamery, a small fishing-town on the east 
coast of the Murray Frith, the marriage was to be flolemnized 
in the church of that parish, to which he was on his way, 
when be was overtaken by Home of the heavy breakers 
which overflow a part of the road." The young damsel, 
who was only in her fifteenth year, also met with a watery 
grave. The date of the catastrophe is not given. 

P. 66, V. 4.— riOTi] Empty. It ia the Scottish word 
toom, spelt according to the dialect of Aberdeenshire. 

P, 67, V. 3.— JtWji.] Disturbed. 
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This ballad ia belieTed to be the original on wlkich all of 
the same name are founded. The vuious versions of this 
ballad, both ancient and modem, are bo well known, that it 
is wmeceBsarj tospeciff them ; thej ma; be found ineTeiy 
collection of Ballad Poetry which has appeared between the 
publication of Percy's Seliquei, and Whitolavr's Sooi of Sooi- 
titk Ballads. SirWalterScottinformsus that thebelligerent 
parties were John Scott, of Tushielaw, and his brother-in- 
law Walter Scott, thiid son of Bobert Scott of Thirletane. 
The unhappj event happened in the earlj part of the 
seveateenth centurj, and waa fatal to the latter person. 
The combat took place on a level field to the west of Yarrow 
Kirk, immediately opposite to the mouth of a pass which 
connects Ettrick with Yarrow. Twotallmonumentalstones 
yet ranaiu to mark the spot. 

P.68, V. 1.— /nM.] In. InOll is only used in this senge 
by ancient authors ; later writers use the word in the sense 
of m<o. 

P. 68, T. 4.—Enovx.'] A hillock. 



The editor is unable to give any account of this ballad, 
and cannot trace it either in books or braadaidas. It bears 
some iMcmblance to a well-known tale in the Decameron. 

From the name of Diamond, may it not be a rhyming 
narrative written to accompany one of those childish leger- 
demain tricks with cards, which the nurses in the north are 
in the habit of performing to amuse children, such as " the 
Enavee and the Constables" &c. 1 The Queen of Diamonds 
may represent the heroine, some other cord may personify 
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the kitchen bo;, and the two feather beds be two other 
cards, which it ia a part of the trick to oonjwK that card 
between which represeutB the kitchen boy. The editor, in 
his boyish d»7B, resided with an elderly ladj in the north of 
England, who used to perform a number of such tricks, and 
she always accompanied them with a narraitive, sometimes 
in plain prose, and at others in homely verses, not unlike 
" Ladje Diamond." 

P. 72, r. l.— Wa' lai^kt.] Wall-strong, strong as a wall. 

P. 72, T. 4. — Tame o' y&W.] A bowl or cup of gold. In 
the Com^ynt of iScodarut we read " at that tjme the pepil 
var as reddy to drynk Tattir in ther bonet, or in the palmis 
i^ ther htuidiB, ae in ane glas, oi in ane taut of siluyr." 



This old border ditty first appeared in Bitson's ATident 
Songi. His copy was ftom a collation of two black letter 
ones, one in the poseession of the late John, Duke of Box- 
burghe, and another in the hands of the late John Baynes, 
Esc|. Bitson mentions another copy, beginning " Gkiod Lord 
John has a hunting gone." Sir Walter Scott published in 
hie Uingtrd^, a traditional version which had long been 
cuneut in SelUikshire, and which he tn^trwed by adopting 
BOme of the roadings of Ritson's copy. In Bitson's Tetsion, 
Carlisle is the locality. Subsequently to the publication of 
the ballad by Ritaon, a copy w«.s inserted in Johnwn't 
Maatam, which was obtained from oral recitation in Ayr- 
shire. In this latter version, aa in ours, Stirling, and not 
Carlisle, is made the locality. With respect to our copy, 
we may observe that it difiers materially from all others 
which have come under our notice, and particularly in one 
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respect, viz., that it has not & tngical ending, tlie liero 
making hie escape. The bishop of Carlisle alluded to, was 
Robert Aldrige, who succeeded to the see of Carlisle about 
A.D, 1C53. There is no historiettl proof, that he and the 
outktir'e wife had a«ted as insinuated in the Ballad, but that 
Aldrige yna not a perfect saint we learn from Antikony a 
Wood, who quaintlj observes that, " theie were maoj 
changes in his (Aldridge'B)'tijne, both in church and state, 
but the worthj prelate retained his offices and prefer- 
ments during them all." The air to which " Hugh the 
Graeme" is sung, b a beautiful and plaintive melod; : it 
ma? be found at page 24 of an elegant little book edited bj 
Mr. Robert Chambers, " for private distribution only," and 
entitled, 7'wdve Bomantie SaoUith BaBadi, mth the origined 
avn, arranged for the Piano-forte, E^jihurgh, 1844. 
P. 74, V. i.—Had.'\ Keep. 



J*tiinte 0' (TattLUtmntr. 

There are many versions of this old ballad to be found 
nnder different titles, as " Johnie of Breadislee," " Johnie of 
Braidislee," " Johnie of Bradiabank," " Johnie of Cockielaw," 
" Johnieo' Cocklesmuii," ifec. The variations between oui copj 
and those hitherto published are conaiderable ; and, as is 
not the case in any other version which has come under our 
notice, ours ends with the outlaw's free pardon, and royal 
license to hunt. The date of the story is uncertain, but the 
hero is supposed to have been an outlaw and deer-stealer, 
who possessed the old castle of Morton, near Buiisdeer, in 
Ihun&iesshire. The tune to which the ballad is sung, may 
be found at p. 13 of the musical work mentioned in the note 
on the preceding ballad. 

P. 78, v. 4. — CowiV.] Cropping, The name of an old 
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song mentioned in the Com^daynt of Soodand, is " Cow thou 
me the TSfheB grene." 

P. 78, V. ^.—Scrogg.'\ Stunted bushes. The Crnnplayni 
of Soodand sajra, " troje is overgftne Tith gyrse itnd vilde 
scroggii," 

P. 81. Y. \.~Siay.-\ Weat, feeble. 
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The present work is a selectioD from the poetry 
of our peasantry, and Uie Editor trasts that ^e 
publication, albeit an humble one, may not be 
deemed an unacceptable New-Tear's offering to 
the Pebc; Society. 

He who, in travelling through the rural districts 
of England, has made the road-side inn his resting 
place, — who has visited the lowly dwellings of the 
villagers and yeomanry, and been present at their 
feasts and festivals, most have observed that there 
are certiun old poems, ballads and songs which are 
favourites with the masses, and have been said and 
song &om generation to generation. Though, for 
a time, popular modem compositions may obscure 
their lustre, the new publications have only an 
ephemeral existence, and the peasantry go back to 
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their antiquated faTourites, remarking, tiiat " the 
old riiymee are the best, aRxT all !" This venera- 
tion for antiquity waa, at one time, in imminent 
danger of being destroyed by the prevalence of 
that Utilitarian spirit which, seeking to turn every 
thing it touches into gold, would invade the realms 
of Fancy and Romance, banish the bright day- 
dreams of OUT youth, and leave us nothing but a 
cold Saducean philosophy in its stead. The anti- 
quarian world, however, at the present period, 
witnesses the dawning of a brighter day, and in 
several of the recent serial publications, popular 
treatises on subjects connected with religion and 
science are found in close companionship with 
heart-stirring descriptions of rural games and pas- 
times, with nursery rhymes, with fairy legends, 
and romantic ballads. But amid all this growing 
fondness for the relics of a by-gone age, there is 
one description of literature which does not seem 
to US to have received that attention which its 
merits warrant, — and that is the poetry of oiu- pea- 
santry ; the literature which, however despised by 
some, is, nevertheless, the source irom whence was 
derived the first inspired breathings of a Bums, a 
Bloomfield, and a Clare; the only profane Htera- 



Up-.reM.yCoO'jIc 



tur^ indeed, with which, nntO ft TOry raoent 
period, the cottager wm acqnuoted, and wUeh 
shared hie humble book-shelf, with hia Pi^nm't 
Progreia, and other so-called " godly booka.'* 

Our publication, although &r exceeding tbe 
limits we origioally intended, only exbitnta %/tw 
spedmens of peasant-ihymea collected by na; 
for, during the pn^jress of the work, the maUritl 
has 80 increased under our own hands, and been 
so swelled by cootributioos from every part of 
the country, that we have been oeceentated to 
omit much that is curious and interesting. lo 
what we have retained, however, will be found 
every variety, 

" From gmy to gnre, from UtcI; to Mran," 

from the mani poem and the reU^oas dialogue, — 

" The •CKilla that tawh lu to lire and la dl>," 
to the legendary, the historical, or the domeetio 
ballad; from the stnuns that enlLveu the harvest- 
home and featiTal, to the love-dittiee which the 
country-lasB warbles, or the comic song with 
which the rustic seta the village hostel in a roar. 
In our Collection are several pieces exceedingly 
scarce, and hitherto only to be met with in broad- 
sides and chap-books of the utmost rarity; in 
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additioD to which we have given seveni] othera 
never before in print, and obtuned by the Editor 
and hiB friends, ^ther from the oral recitation of 
the peasantry, or from manuscripta in the poase»- 
aion of private individuala. 

Nor will there be dificovered in onr pages a 
solitary " modem aatiqae," or literary forgery ; 
and} with the exception of two provincial-songs, 
being those respectively nombered xxvi. and 
X3L.VU,, and the sea-song numbered xzxix. — and 
even these are strains of a by-passed time, — there 
is not a nngle insertion which is not justly en- 
titled to the ^ithet old, if not to that of ancient. 

Amongst the friends who have assisted tie by 
ibtoT' con^butions and remarhs, we must not 
foi^^ to name W. H. Ainsworth, Esq., Wm. 
Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., T. Crofton Croker, Esq., 
F. W. Fairholt. Esq., F.S.A., J. S. Moore, Esq., 
Dr.Bimbanlt, F.S.A., Wm. Sandys, Esq., F.S.A., 
and Thomas Wright, Esq., M. A., the Secretary to 
the Percy Society. To the above gentlemen our 
thanks are especially due, as well as to several 
correspondents moving in a humbler sphere. 

As a parting word, we would express a hope 
that if our work should fall into the bands of any 
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who may hitherto have regarded the litenuy /lor- 
^rrtf of the English peasant aa a rank and unweeded 
garden, a Idiid glance may be bestowed on the 
flowere we have culled while hastilypaaaing throngh 
it If they be Bot so stately in appearance, and 
80 brilliant in tint, as those growing in more &p 
Tonred utuatione, and cnlliTated under happier 
auspices, they may, perdiance, be found to form a 
not tmloTflly "garland," althon^ to use tiie lan- 
guage of Shelley, it be composed only of tlie — 



That bloom in mowj banks tod di^Mnne glens, 
Ughting the gieen-wood with thdr sunny uoilea." 



ToaififUm ViOa, 
Sonutg. 
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ANCIENT POEMS, BALLADS, &c. 



The following icrsea were co[ncd by Jobo Clare, the Northunp- 
tonsbire peasant, from a M.S. on tbe fly-leares of on old book in the 
poBsession of spoor man, and entitled " TAe JforldtbeH WtatA; 
a XhHrclion of choice Cbwicib in Fn-M and Pnm. Priattd for A. 
BtUttworth, at the Bed Lion m Patemotler-row, 1720." Tbey were 
in a "crabbed, qmunt hand, and difficult to decypber." Clare 
remitted tbe poem to Montgomery, the anchor of '* ITie World be- 
fin the Fbml," &0. &c.,by whom itwaspabUebed intheSAc^UU 
Irii. Montgomery's criticiam ia as follows i — "long as the poem 
appears to lie eye, it will abnndaolly repay the pleasnre of 
perusal, being fnll of condensed and admirable thought, as well 
aa diversified with exaberant imagery, and embeUisbed with 
pecnliar felicity of language : the moral pointa in the closing 
couplets of the stanzas are often powerfully enforced." The 
editor thinks that moat readers will agree in tbe juatice of 
Montgomery's remarks. He haa not been able to discover any 
old printed copy of the poem, which, as Clare supposes, was pro- 
bably written about the commencement of the 18th centory; the 
unknown author appears to have been a person deeply imbued 
with tbe spirit and train ef thought of the popular devotional 
writers of the preceding century, as Herbert, Quarlos, &c, bnt 
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2 ANCIENT POEMS, 

who bad modelled bia Bmoother and more el^ant verafi«*tion 
alter that of the poedc school of his otrn tdmea. 



Tani^ bf vuiides, all ii Tsnity." — Solomon. 
What are life's joys and gains? 

What pleasures crowd its ways, 
That man should take such pains 

To seek them all his days ? 
Sift this nntoward strife 

On which thy mind is bent. 
See if this chaff of life 

Is worth the tronble spent. 

Is pride thy heart's desire ? 

Is power thy climbing aim ? 
Is love thy folly's fire ? 

Is wealth thy restless game ? 
Pride, power, love, wealth and all. 

Time's tonchstone shall destroy. 
And, like base coin, prove all 

Vain substitutes for joy. 

Dost think that pride exalts 

Thyself in others eyes, 
And hides thy foUy's faults, 

Which reason will despise ? 
Dost strut, and turn, and stride, 

Like walking weather-cocks ? 
The shadow by thy side 

Becomes thy ape, and mocks; 
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Dost think that power'a cU^uise 

Can make thee tnightjr aeem ? 
It may in folly's eyes, 

But not in worth's esteem: 
When all that thou canst ask. 

And all that she can give, 
Is but a paltry mask 

Which tyrants wear and live. 

Go, let thy fancies range 

And ramble where they may; 
View power in every change. 

And what is the display? 
— The country magistrate. 

The lowest shade in power. 
To rulers of the state, 

The meteors of an hour: — 

View alU and mark the end 

Of every prond extreme, 
Where flattery turns a friend, 

And counterfeits esteem ; 
Where, worth is aped in show, 

That doth her name purloin, 
Like ttyys of golden glow 

That's sold for copper coin. 

Ambition's haughty nod. 
With fancies may deceive. 

Nay, tell thee thou'rt a god, — 
And wilt thou such believe? 
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Go, bid the seas be dry. 
Go, hold earth like a ball, 

Or throw her fancieB by. 
For God can do it alL 

Dost thou possess the dower 

Of laws to spare or kill ? 
Call it not heav'nly power 

WheD but a tyrant's willj 
Know what a God will do, 

And know thyself a fool, 
Nor tyrant-like pursue 

Where He alone should rule. 

Dost think, .when wealth is won. 

Thy heart has its desire? 
Hold ice up to the sun. 

And wax before the fire ; 
Nor triumph o'er the reign 

Which they so soon resign; 
In this world weigh the gain. 

Insurance safe is thine. 

Dost think life's peace secure 

In houses and in land ? 
Go, read the fairy lure 

To twist a cord of aand, 
Lodge stones upon the sky. 

Hold water in a sieve, 
Nor give such tales the lie. 

And still thine own beliere. 
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Whoso with riches deals, 

And thinks peace bought and lold, 
Will find them slippery eels. 

That sUde the firmest bold : 
Though sweet as sleep, with health, 

Thj lulling luck ma; be, 
' Pride may o'erstride thy wealth. 

And check prosperity. 

DoBt think that beauty's power. 

Life's sweetest pleasure gives ? 
Go, pluck the summer flower, 

And see how long it livea: 
Behold, the rays glide on. 

Along the summer plun, 
Ere thoa canst say, " they're gone," 

And measure beauty's reign. 

Look on the brightest eye, 

Nor teach it to be proud, 
Bat view the clearest sky 

And thou shalt find a cloud; 
Nor call each face ye meet 

An augel'-s, 'cause it's fair, 
But look beneath your feet. 

And think of what ye are. 

Who thinks that love doth live 
In beauty's tempting show. 

Shall find his hopes ungive, 
And melt in reason's thaw ; 
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Who thinks that pleasure lies 

In every fairy bower, 
Shall oft, to hia surprise. 

Find poison in the flower. 

Dost lawless pleasures grasp ? 

Judge not. thou deal'st in joy; 
Its flowers bat hide the asp. 

Thy revels to destroy: 
Who trusts an harlot's smile. 

And by her wiles ia led, 
Flays with a sword the while. 

Hung dropping o'er his head. 

Dost doubt my warning song? 

Then doubt the sun gives light, 
Doubt truth to teach thee wrong, 

And wrong alone as right; 
And live as lives the knave, 

Intrigue's deceiving guest. 
Be tyrant, or be slave. 

As suits thy ends the best. 

Or pause amid thy toils, 

For visions won and lost, 
And count the fancied spoils. 

If e'er they quit the cost ; 
And if they still possess 

Thy mind, as worthy things, 
I^ck straws with Bedlam Bess, 

And call them diamond rings. 
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Thj foil; 's past ftdvice, 

Thy heart 'a alreadj wmi, 
Thy fall 'b above all pricey 

So go, and be undone; 
For all who thus prefer 

The seeming great for amall. 
Shall make wine vinegar, 

And Bweeteet honey gaU. 

Wouldat heed the tnitha I aing. 

To profit wherewitball. 
Clip folly's wanton wing. 

And keep her within call : 
Tve little ebe to give. 

What thou canst easy tiy, 
The lesson how to live. 

Is bnt to learn to die. 



tlfit %iU anb SLfst oC a^an. 

Fro> one of TlaokenT*! Catah^nea, prewrrcd in the BritUh 
Hnsenm, it appean tbU " 71U Lifi and Agi of Maif waa one 
of Ae prodnclioiu priated bj bim at tbo " Augel in Duck lAoe, 
London." Thackeray's imprint la fbimd attached to broadddea 
published between 167S and 1688. The pre>eni reprint, the 
correctneaa of which ia rer; qoeetionable, ii taken from a modem 
broadside. The editor hwto express his r«^ret, that he haa not 
been able to meet with any older edition. 



In prime of yearB, when I was young, . 
I to6k delight in youthful Waya, 
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Not knowing then what did belong 
Unto the pleasures of thoae days. 
At seven yeara old I was a child. 
And aubject then to be beguil'd. 

At two times seven I went to learn 
What discipline is taught at school: 

When good from ill I could discern, 
I thought myself no more a fool; 

My parents were contriving plan. 

How I might Jive when I were man. 

At three times seven I waxed wild, 
When manhood led me to be bold; ' 

I thought myself no more a child, 
My own conceit it so me told: 

Then did I venture far and near. 

To buy delight at price full dear. 

At four times seven I take a wife. 
And leave off all my wanton ways, 

Thinking thereby perhaps to thrive, 
And save myself from sad disgrace. 

So farewell my companions all, 

For other business doth -me call. 

At five times seven I must haird strive, 
What I could gain by mighty skill; 
But still against the stream I drive, 
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And bowl up atones agsinBt the hill; 
The more I labdr'd might uid main, 
The more I etroTe againet the stream. 

At six times seven all covetise 
Began to harbour in my breast i 

My mind still then contriving was 

How I might gain this worldly wealth; 

To purchase lands and live on them. 

So make my children mighty men. 

At seven times seven all worldly thought 
Began to harbour in my briun; . 

Then did I drink a heavy draught 
Of water of experience plain; 

There none so ready was as I, 

To purchase bargains, sell, or buy. 

At eight times seven I waxed old. 
And took myself unto my rest, 

Neighbours then sought my counsel bold, 
And I was held in great request; 

But age did so abate my strength, 

That I was forc'd to yield at length. 

At nine times seven take my .leave 
Of former vun delights must I; 

It then full sorely did me grieve — 
I fetched many a heavy sigh; 

To rise up early, and sit up late, 

My former life, I loathe and hate. 
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At ten times seven m^ glass is run. 
And I poor sUly man mast die; 

I looked up and saw tbe sun. 
Had overcome the crystal Ay. 

So now I must this world forsake, 

Another man toy place must take. 

Now you may see, as in a glass, 
The whole estate of mortal men; 

How they from seven to seven do pass, 
Untill they are threescore and ten; 

And when their glass is fully run. 

They must leave off as they begun. 



%^t l^aung 9^an'0 Wliflh 

Fbom an old copy, witbout printer's aaine^ in possesuMi of the 

editor; probably one from the AldeniuiTy Church-yard press. 
Poems in triplets were very popular during tbe reign of Charles 
I, u lisa during the Interregnum, and the reign of Charles XL 



Ip I could but attain my wish, 

I'd have each day one wholesome dish. 

Of plain meat, or fowl, or fish. 
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A glasa of port, with good old beer, 
In winter time a fire burnt clear, 
Tobacc<^ pipes, an easy chair. 

In some clean town a snug retreat, 
A Uttle garden 'fore my gate, 
With thousand pounds a year estate. 

After my house expense was clear. 

Whatever I could have to spare. 

The neighb'riog poor should freely share. 

To keep content and peace through life, 
rd have a prudent cleanly wife. 
Stranger to noise, and eke to strife. 

Then I, when bleat with such estate. 
With such an house, and such a mate. 
Would envy not the worldly great. 

Let them for noisy honours try, 

Let them seek worldly praise, while I 

Unnoticed would live and die. 

But since dame Fortune 's not thought fit 
To place me in affluence, yet, 
m be content with what I get. 

He *s happiest far whose humble mind, 
Is unto Providence resign'd, 
And thinketh fortune always kind. 
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Theo I will strive to bound taj wiab. 
And take, instead of fowl and fish, 
Whate'er is thrown into mj dish. 

Instead of wealth and fortune great, 
Giarden and hoase and loving mate, 
m rest content in servile state. 

Ill from each folly strive to By, 
Each virtue to attain Fll try, 
And live aa I would wish to die. 



^^e 9^itinifftit 9^ed0engec : 



In a Halague betweeu Death, and a Rich Mao; wbo, in the midst 

of all his Wealth, received the tidings of hia Last Daj, to 

hia ODspeakable and sorrowful lAmeolatiaa. 

To the tune of " Aim not toe high," Sec. 



Tmb fbUowing poem, aa also those aumbered V and YI, belongH 
to a class of pablicatjons which have ever been peonliar ftTonriles 
with the poor, in whose cottages tbej maj be frcqucnCly seen, 
neatly framed and glazed, and suspended from tho whitc-nasbed 
wall. They belong to the school of (Juarlea, and coo be traced 
to the lime when that writer was in the height of bis popularity. 
These religlious dialc^ues are nnmerous, but the majority of them 
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we very namby'pamby productioiu, >nd unworthy of & Teprint 
The iDoderD editions preaerte the old form of the broadside of 
the seventeenth centurj-, and gre adonud with nide woodcuU, 
probably copies of the original ones — 

ShBip-knee'd, sharp elbowed, and lean ancleil loo. 
With lonii and gtoatl j sheulu, fbniit wbicb once sem, 
Can iHTerbe /oigutlen!" — Wordiwtarlh'a Excitr^H, 



Thou wealthy man of large possessions here, 
AmonntiDg to some thousand pounds a year, 
Estorled by oppression from the poor. 
The time is come that thou shalt he no more; 
Thy house therefore in order set with speed. 
And call to mind how yon your life do lead, 
Let true repentance be thy cbiefest care, 
And for another world now, now prepare; 
For notwithstanding all your heaps of gold, 
Your lands and lofty buildings manifold, 
Take notice you must die this very day. 
And therefore kiss your bags and come away. 

BICH MAM. 

(He started straight and turn'd hJs head aside, 
Where seeing pale foc'd Death, aloud he cried). 
Lean famish'd slave! why do you threaten so. 
Whence come you, pray, and whither must I go? 

DEATH. 

I come from rangtog round the universe. 
Thro' courts and kingdoms far and near I pass. 
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WLere rich and poor, distress^, bood sod free, 

FaU soon or late a sacrifice to me. 

From crowned Kings to captives bound in chains 

My power reaches, sir; the longest reigns 

That ever were, I pnt a ^riod to ; 

And now Tm come in fine to conquer you. 

BKH HAN, 

I can't nor won't believe that you, pale Death, 
Were sent this day to stop my vital breath, 
By reason Tin perfect health remain. 
Free from diseases, sorrow, grief, and pain; 
Ko heavy hearty nor fainting fits have I, 
And do you say that I am drawing nigh 
The latter minute? sure it cannot be; 
Depart therefore, yoa are not sent for me. 



Tes, yes, I am, for did you never know. 
The tender grass and pleasant flowers that grow 
Perhaps one minute, are the nest cut down. 
And so is man, tho' fam'd with high renown? 
Have you not heard the doleful passing bell 
Ring out for those that were alive and well 
■ The other day, in health and pleasure too, 
And had as little thoughts of death as you ? 
For let me tell you, when my warrant 'a seal'd, 
The sweetest beauty that the earth doth yield 
At my approach shall turn as pale as lead ; 
'Tia I that lay them on their dying bed. 
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I kill with dropsy, phthimck, ■tone, and gout; 
Bat when 017 raging fevera fly ahont, 
I strike the man, perh^M, bat orer-night. 
Who hanUj lives to see the morning light; 
I'm sent each hour, like to a nimble page* 
To infant, boary beads, and middle age; 
'Hme after time I sweep the world quite thro'; 
'Then it's in rain' to think FU &vour you. 

BICH HAM. 

Froud Death, you see what awful sway I bear. 
For when I frown none of my eerrants dare 
Approach my presence, bat in comers hide 
Until I am appeaa'd and pacified. 
Nay, men of greater rank I keep in awe 
■ Nor did I ever fear the force of law. 
But ever did my enemies subdue. 
And must I oAer all submit to you? 

pBATH. 

'Tia very true, for why thy daring soul. 
Which DCTcr could endure the least controal, 
ril thrust thee from this earthly tenement. 
And thou ehalt to another world be sent. 

BICa KAN. 

What! must I die and leave a vast estate. 
Which, with my gold, I purchas'd but of late? 
Besides what I had many years ago? — 
What! must my wealth and I be parted so? 
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If 7011 70iir darts and arrows mast let fly, 
Go search the jails, where mourning debtors lie; 
Release them from their sorrow, grief, and woe, 
For I am rich and therefore loath to go. 

DEATH 

111 search no jails, but the right mark 111 hit; 
And though you are unwilling to submit, 
Yet die you must, no other friend can do, — 
Prepare yourself to go, I'm come for you- 
If you had all the world and ten times more, 
Yet die you must, — there's millions gone beforej 
The greatest kings on earth yield and obey. 
And at my feet their crowns and sceptres lay: 
If crownM heads and right renowned peers 
Die in the prime and blossoms of their years. 
Can yoD suppose to gain a longer space? 
No! I will send you to another place. 

RICH HAN. 

Oh! stay thy hand and be not so severe, 

I haTe a hopeful son and daughter dear. 

All that I beg is but to let me live 

That I may them in lawful marriage give: 

They being yonng when I am laid in the grave, 

I fear they will be wrong'd of what they have: 

Altho' of me you will no pity take, 

Yet spare me for my little infants' sake. 



If such a vain excuse as this might do, 

It would be long e'er mortals would go thro' 
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The shades of deathj for every man vfould find 
Something to sa; that he might stay behind. 
Tet^ if ten thousand argaments they'd use. 
The destiny »f dying to excuse. 
They'll find it is in vain with me to strive. 
For why, I part the dearest irienda alive; 
Poor parents die, and leave their children small 
With nothing to support them here withall, 
But the kind hand of gracious Providence, 
Who ia their father, friend, and sole defence. 
Tho' I have held you long in disrepute, 
Tet after all here with a sharp salute 
m put a period to your days and years. 
Causing your eyes to flow with dying tears. 

BICH HAN, 

(Then with a groan he made this sad complaint): 
My heart is dying, and my spirits faint ; 
To my close chamber let me be convey'd; 
Farewell, false world, for thou hast me betray'd. 
Would I had never wrong'd the fatherless, 
Nor mourning widows when in sad distress; 
Would I had ne'er been guilty of that sin, 
Wonld I bad never known what gold had been; 
For by the same my heart was drawn away 
To search for gold : but now this very day, 
I find it is but like a slender reed. 
Which fails me most when most I stand in need; 
For, woe is met the time is come at last. 
Now I am on a bed of aorrow cast, 
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Where in Umeoting tesn I wtepiag lict 

Because mj niu nuke me a£raid to die: 

OL I Death, be pleas'd to spare me jet awliile, 

Hiat I to Giod m jvelf maj leconcilB, 

For true repentance some small time allow, 

I never fear'd a fotnre state till now, 

H; bags of gold and land Fd freelj give^ 

For to obtain the favonr here to live, 

UntU I have a sure foundation lud. 

Let me not die before mj peace be made I 

DEATH. 

Thou host not manj minutes here to Btaj, 
Lift up your heart to God without delay. 
Implore his pardon now for what is past, 
WIio knows but he may save yonr soul at last? 

BIOH HAN. 

Ill water now with tears my dying bed. 

Before the Lord my sad complaint Fll spread. 

And if he will vouchsafe to pardon me. 

To die and leave this world I could be free. 

False world I £Blse world, farewell ! farewell I adieu! 

I find, I find, there is no trust in you ! 

For when upon a dying bed we He, 

Tour gilded buts are nought but misery. 

My youthful son and loving daughter dear. 

Take warning by your dying father here; 

Let not the world deceive you at this rat^ 

For fear a sad repentance comes too late. 
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Street babee, I little thought the other day, 
I should so Buddenlj be anatch'd away 
By Death, and leave you weeping here behind; 
But life's a most uncertain thing, I find. 
When in the grave my head is Iain full low, 
Pray let not folly prove your overthrow; 
Serve ye the Lord, obey his holy will, 
That he may have a blessing for you still. 
(Having saluted them, he turned aside. 
These were the very words before he died) : 

A painful life I ready am to leave. 
Wherefore, in mercy. Lord, my soul 



a JDf^offue it^ixt ati <Sxti0tmm ant 

9Deatl)> 

Tbaj(scribgi> Ihim > printed cop; in the Briliab Htueuin. The 
idea of Destb being employed to execute & writ, remiiids the 
editor of an epitapb which he met with in a village chunih-yard 
at the foot of the Wreldn, in Shropshire, and which commenced 

" The Eii^ of Hcstw ■ wamnt got, 
And leard it witboat delay, 
And be did glre tha lame to Deslfa, 
For him te wrre stnij|btwa;." Ice. Ice. 



Upon a time when Titan's steeds were driven 

To drench themselves beneath the western heaven; 
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And sable Morpheas bad his curttuDS spread, 
And silent night bad laid tbe world to bed, 
"MongBt other mgbt-birdg wbich did seek for prey, 
A blunt exciseman, wbich abhorr'd tbe day, 
Was rambling forth to aeeke himself a booty 
'filongst merchant's goods wbich bad not paid the duty: 
But walking all alone. Death chanc'd to meet him, 
And in this manner did begin to greet him, 

DEATH. 

Stand, who comes here ? what means this knave to 

peepe 
And sculke abroad, when honest men should sleepe? 
Speake, what 'b thy name ? and quickly tell me this. 
Whither thou goest, and what thy bus'ness is ? 

EXCIBEUAN. 

Whate'er my bus'ness is, thou foule-mouth'd scould, 

rde have you know I scorn to be contronl'd 

By any man that lives; much less by tbou. 

Who blurtest ont thou knowst not what, nor how; 

I goe about my lawful bus'ness; and 

lie make you smorte for bidding of mee stand. 

DEATB. 

Imperious cox-combe! is your stomach vezt? 
Fray slack your rage, and barken what comes next: 
I have a writt to take you up; therefore, 
To chafe your blood, I bid you stand, once more. 
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EXCISEMAN. 

A writt to take ntee upl excuse mee, sir, 

You doe mistake, I am an officer 

In publjck service, for my private wealth; 

My bus'oess is, if s,ay aeeke by stealth 

To undermine the states, I doe discover 

Their falsehood; therefore hold your hand, — give over. 

USATH. 

Nay, fair and soft! 'tis not so quickly done 
As you conceive it is : I am not gone 
A jott the sooner, for your hestie chat 
Nor bragging language; for I tell you flat 
'Tis more then so, though fortune seeme to thwart us, 
Such easie tenns I don't iotend shall part us. 
- With this impartial arme I'll make you feele 
My fingers first, and with this shaft of Steele 
lie peck thy bones ! as thou alive uiert hated. 
So dead, to doggs thou skalt be segregated. 

EXCISEMAN. 

rde laugh at that; I would thou didst hut dare 

To lay thy fingers on me ; I'de not spare 

To hack thy carkass till my sword was broken, 

I'de make thee eat the wordes which thou hast spoken; 

All men should warning take by thy transgression, 

How they molested men of mj profession. 

My service to the states is so welle known, 

That should I but compline, they'd quickly owne 
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Ky pnblicke grievancBBj and give mee right 
To cut your eares, before to-morrow night. 



Well Bud indeed! but bootless all, for I 

Am well acquainted with thy villanie; 

I know thj office, and thy trade is Bucb, 

Thy service little, and thy gaines are much: 

Thy braggs are many; but 'tis vaine to swagger, 

And thinke to flghte mee with thy guilded dagger: 

As I abhor thy person, place, and Ikreate, 

So now He bring thee to the judgement eeate. 

EXCISBUAH. 

The judgement seatel I must confess that word 

Doth cot my heart, like any sharpnM sword: 

Whatl come t' account! metbinksthe dreadful sound 

Of every word doth make a mortal wound. 

Which sticks not only in my outward akin. 

But penetrates my very aoule within. 

'Twas least of all my thoughts that ever Death 

Would once attempt to stop excisemen's breath. 

But since 'tis so, that now I doe perceive 

Tou are in earnest, then I must relieve 

Myself another way; come, weel be friends, 

If I have wronged thee. Tie make th' amendes. 

Let's joyne together; lie pass my word this night 

Shall yield us grub, before the morning light. 

Or otherwise, (to mitigate my sorrow). 

Stay here, lie bring you gold enough to-m 
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DEATB. 
B gold I will not bave; and thou 
Shalt have no gold upon to-morrow: now 
My final writt shall to th' execution have thee, 
All earthlj treasure cannot help or save thee. 

EXCISEMAN. 

Then woe is mee! ah! how was I befool'd! 

I thought that gold, (which answereth all things) could 

Have stood mj friend at any time to baile mee I 

But griefe growes great, and now my trust doth faile 

me. 
OhI that mj conscience were but clear within, 
Which now is racked with my former sin; 
With horror I behold my secret stealing. 
My bribes, oppression, and my graceless dealing; 
My office-sins, which I had clean forgotten. 
Will gnaw my soul when all my bones are rotten: 
I must confess it, very griefe doth force mee. 
Dead or alive, both God and man dotb curse mee. 
Let all Excisemen hereby warning take, 
To shnn their practice for their conscience sake. 

FINIS. 
LondoD : printed by I. C[laTke], 1699. 
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IS^t 9^e00eng;(r of d^ortalitp *. 

Or life Rod Death contrMted in * Dialogue betiriit 
Death uid a Lady. 

One or the moat beautiful aod plaintive poems of "Elia." 
(Charles Idmb), was auggealed by this old dialogue. The 
tune is given in Chappell's " National Ew/UA Airi." Id Carey's 
" MMtUal CentMty," l?38, it is called the " Old tune of Deott md 
At Lady." The four eonolnding lines of the present copy of 
''Death and ttie Lady" are found inscribed on tomb-Btones ia 
village chuTcb-yards in every pait of Iji)-laiid. They are not, 
however, cootained in an old broadside edition now in the pos- 
■essioa of Dr. Rimbaalt, uid with which our reprint haa been 
carefiUly collated. 

DEATH. 

Fair lady, lay your costly robes aside, 
No longer may you glory in your pride; 
Take leave of all your carnal vain delight, 
Fm come to summon you away this night! 

LADT. 

What bold attempt is this ? pray let me know 
From whence you come, and whither I must go? 
Must I, who am a lady, stoop or bow 
To such a pale-fac'd visage? Who art thou? 

DEATH. 

Do you not know me ? well! I tell thee, then. 
It's I that conquer all the sons of men! 
No pit«h of honour from my dart is free; 
My name is Death ! have you not heard of qie ? 

LADY. 

Tes! I have heard of thee time after time, 
But being in the glory of my prime. 
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I did not think yon wonM have call'd ao bood. 
Why must my morning aun go down at noon? 

D£ATH. 

Talk not of noon! you may aa well be mute; 
ThiB is no time at all for to dispute: 
Tour richcB, garments, gold, and jewels brave, 
Houses and lands must all new owners have ; 
Tho' thy vain heart to riches was incliu'd, 
Tet thou must (Ue and leave-them all behind. 

LADT. 

My heart is cold) I tremble at the news; 
There's bags of gold, if thou wilt me excuse, 
And seize on them, and finish thou the strife 
■ Of those that are aweary of their life. 
Are there not many bound in prison strong. 
In bitter grief of soul have languiah'd long. 
Who could but find a grave a place of rest, 
From all the grief in which they are opprest ? 
Besides, there's many with a hoary head. 
And palay joints, by which their joys are fled} 
Release thou them whose sorrows are so great. 
But spare my life to have a longer dat« ? 

DEATH. 

Tho' some by age be full of grief and pain, 
Tet their appointed time they must remain-. 
I come to none before their warrant 's seal'd. 
And when it is, they must submit and yield. 
I take no bribe, believe me, this is true; 
Prepare yourself to go ; I'm come for you. 
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LAI>T. 
Death, be not bo severe, let me obtun 
A little longer time to live and reign I 
Fain wonld I stay if thou vaj life will spare; 
I have a danghtei beautifttl and fair, 
rd live to see her wed wbom I adore ; 
Grant me biA this and I will ask no more. 



This is a slender frivolous excuse; 
I have you fast, and will not let you loose; 
Leave her to I^vidence, for you must go 
Along with me, whether you will or no; 
I, Death, command the King to leave his crov 
And at my feet he lays his sceptre down I 
Then if to kings I don't this favor give, 
Bnt cut them off, can you expect to live 
Beyond the limits of yonr time and space? 
No I I must send you to another place. 

LADY. 

Tou learoed doctors, now express your skill, 
And let not Death of nie obtain his will ; 
Prepare your cordials, let me comfort find, 
My gold shall fly like chaff before the wind, 

DEATH. 

Forbear to call, their skill will never do. 
They are but mortals here as well as you: 
I give the fatal wound, my dart is sure, 
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And far beyond the doctor's skiU to cure. 
How freely can you let your riches fly 
To pnrchose life, rather tlian yield to diet 
But while you floariah here with all your store, 
Tou will not give one penny to the poor; 
Tho' in God's ntune their suit to you they make, 
Tou would not spare one penny for his sakel 
The Lord beheld wherein yon did amiss, 
And calls you hence to give account for this! 

LADT. 

Ohl heavy news! must I no longer stay? 
How shall I stand in the great judgment day? 
(Down from her eyes the chrystal tears did flow: 
She said), none knows what I do undergo: 
Upon my bed of sorrow here I lie; 
My carnal life makes me afraid to die. 
My Bins alaal are many, gross, and fool, 
Oh righteous Lord! have mercy on my soul! 
And tho' I do deserve thy righteous frown, 
Tet pardon. Lord, and pour a blessing down. 
(Then with a dying sigh her heart did break, 
And did the pleasures of this world forsake). 

Thus may we see the high and mighty fall. 
For cruel Death shews no respect at all 
To any one of high or low degree. 
Great men submit to Death as well as we. 
Tho' they are gay, their life is but a span — 
A lump of clay — so vile a creature 's man. 
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Then happj those whom Christ has made his care. 
Who die in the Lord, and ever bleaaed are. 
The grave 's the market place where all men meet. 
Both rich and poor, as well as small and great. 
If life were merchandize that gold could buy. 
The rich would live, the poor alone would die. 



®tie aflleaijec's (Earlanli. 

Or a New School for ChrUdan Patience. 

FitOM an inquiry into the oiigin of these verses, the editor is in- 
clined to fix the date about the year I7O0-I, a few years after the 
passing of the " Lnatiing act," when, in consequence of a change 
of fashion, there was a panic in the silk trade, and the weaveis 
of SpiUlfields were reduced to a state of the greatest distress. 
During other panics in the same trade, it has been cnstomar/ 
with the London bBllad-printera to reprint tbe Qarlaod, uid for the 
weaiers, accompanied by their nives and bmilies to redto it in 
the streets. It was origioaUy printed at the Aldermary Chnrcb- 
yard press. The last edition was issued a few years ago in the 
old broadude form, by tJie late Mr. Pitts, of Great St. Andrew's 
Street, London, whose copy was an exact transcript from one 
printed hy MarahsU, bis predecessor. 



Sweet, dear, aad loving w 
My senses are at strife. 
About this careful life. 
For we decline: 
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Times being grievous Iiard, 
All trading epoil'd and marr'd, 
I have a sweet regard 
For thee and thine. 

T thank you for your care. 
Yet, husband! don't despair. 
Let U9 with patience bear, 

These troubles here: 
Dear love I 'tis all in vain 
To weep, sigh, and complain, 
Iiove, we may thrive agiiin, 

Be of good cheer. 

My deareat love! said he, 
How c«n I cheerful be, 
While plDching poverty 

Knocks at the door? 
And will not hence depart, 
Sut wounds me to the heart ; 
I never felt such smart, 

Sweet wife, before. 

Dear husband, do not make 
Sach moan, for heaven's sake! 
Of me this council take, 

Tour bosom friend: 
By patience put your trust 
In Him that made you first. 
When times are' at the worst 

Sure they will mend. 
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Dear love! it may be bo, 

But wliile the graas dotli grow 

The Bteed may starve, you know, 

Then 'tis too late ; 
So my dear family, 
Which wants a quick supply, 
By long delays may die, 

O cruel fate! 

Sweet husband I don't despair, 
Avoid distractiug care, 
I will the burden bear 

Along with you: 
Our sons and daughters they 
Shall work, and if we may 
Get bread from day to day. 

Love! that will do. 

At a sad dismal ral«. 

Sweet wife, thou know'st of late 

My losses have been great, 

By wicked men. 
Fine not for worldly pelf. 
Bless God we have our health. 
And that ie more than wealth. 

Be thankftil, then. 

Job lost abundance more. 
Besides his body sore. 
Yet he with patience bore. 
While tidings came. 
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How &1I in nuDs Uy : 
He patiently did say, 
God giree and Ukes away. 
Blest be his name. 

Job did not fume and &et. 
When with these things he met. 
Dear loving hnsband I let 

Us imitate 
His patience, while in pain ; 
Job fonnd it not in vain, 
God raia'd him up again. 

And made him great. 

Love! I have often read 
How Job was comforted, 
Yet I am full of dread. 

And fear, for why? 
Our family is lai^e. 
Six children are some chaise, 
We fall within the verge 

Of poverty. 

Dear husband! don't repine, 
Nor grudge this charge of mine ; 
Blest be the powers divine, 

Sweet babes they are. 
When we shall aged grow. 
With locks like winter snow, 
They may, for ought I know, 
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It is a great ofFence, 
To distruat Providence, 
Whose blessed influence, 

Takes special care 
Of all the sons of men. 
Husband! be cheerful then, 
God will be gracious when 

Thankful we are. 

My fingers do not itch 
To be exceeding rich, 
May we but get thro' stitch, 

Keep from the door 
The greedy wolf of prey, 
And all our dealers pay, 
Believe me what I say, 



I and my children dear. 
Will work then ; never fear 
But we shall something clear. 

Tommy shall weave. 
The girls shall all begin. 
Forthwith to card and spin, 
Which will bring something in : 

Then never grieve. 

Those hands that never wrought 
Shall be to labour brought. 
All which I never thought 
Would be, till now; 
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But in regard I see 
It is mj destiny, 
111 draw along with thee, 
Ood speed the plodoh. 

I value not to dine 

On Bumptnoui dishes fine, 

With rich and racy wine 

From foreign parts : 
Grood wholesome bread and beer 
Instead of better cheer, 
Let us receive, my dear, 

With thankful hearts. 

In all eondidons still, 
Let us not take it ill. 
Since 'tis his blessed will, 

It should be so ; 
Whether we rise or fall. 
Our substance great or small, 
Content is all in all. 

My dear ! you know. 

most indulgent mate I 
After this long debate. 
My comforts they are great, 

In a kind wife. 
Tho' some may think it strange, 
My fancy seem'd to range. 
But now a happy change, 

Dolb bless my life. 
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For to my joj I fiad 

A sweet composed miud, . 

I wish that all mankind, 

Wsa full aa well ; 
Despair 'a a dreadful thing, 
And does poor mortals bring 
Unto the bitter Btiog 

Of death and hell. 

Sweet wife and heart's delight ! 
I had been ruioed quite 
In death's eternal night, 

Uadst thou not been 
The happy instrument . 
That ruin to prevent ; 
Love, joy, and sweet content, 

I now am in. 

Tho' slender is my store, 
Yet 111 despair no mores 
That man is truly poor, 

Who wants content ; 
But where content 's increased, 
'Tis a continual feast, 
Praise God, I am released. 

Death to prevent. 

As God gives me grace, 
This council 111 embrace ; 
Desp^r shall not take place 
In me henceforth; 
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Farewell, litigious strife ; 
And come, my cheerful wife. 
Thy words have saved my life, 
Gtod bless us both, 

And all Ruuikind likewise, 
From the calamities, 
Which do as fogs arise, 

From foul despair ; 
Let doubtful Christians Sy, 
In their extremity, 
To God who sits on high, 

By fervent prayer. 

He is a man's friend in chief. 
The fountain of relief: 
When I was lost in grief, 

And at the worst. 
My dear indulgent bride, 
Her council was my guide ; 
In God Fm satisfied. 

In whom I trust 

My children, wife, and f. 
We will ourselves apply 
To true industry. 

And leave the rest 
To Providence divine ; 
Henceforth Til not repine, 
I hope that me and mine 

Shall still be blest. 
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Thus, by the good wife's car^ 

The huaband in despair 

Was brought at length to bear 

His sorrows rife ; 
The bitter cup of grief, 
Her words did yield relief. 
She was his friend in chief, 

And faithful wife. 

Good men and women, pray. 
That hear me dow this day. 
Labour now without delay. 

To live in love : 
Aaeiat each other still. 
In fortune good or ill. 
Then you'll have a blessing still, 

Come from above. 



vm. 
&moftfng l^pfrfmaUjeb. 

By Ralph ErBbiae, V.D.M. 

The ReF, lUlph Erakine, or, as he chose to designate himself, 
"Balph Erskine, T.D.H.," the pious author of "Smoking Spirit- 
uolized," was bom at MonilniTB, in the cooDtj of Northumberland, 
on the 16th of March 1S85. He iras brolher to the Ber. 
Ehenezer Erskine, minister of the goepel at Stirling, and son of 
the Ber. Henry Erskine.Trho wasone of the thirtj-three children 
of Balph Erskine of Shieldfield ; a family of considerable repute, 
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and originallj deacended from the encieiit bouse of Harr, He 
was edocsled at tlie Collie in Bdinbiu^h, and obUdned his 
license to preach from the Presbytery of Dnnfermliue on the 8th 
of June, 1 709. Receiving ui UDSDimoua invitatioD from the 
Church at Dunfermline in May 1711, he accepted the call, and 
was ordained over them iu August the same year. InJnly IT14, 
he married Margaret Denar, ihe daughter of the Lurd of I^mo- 
die, by whom he had Bve sous, and fivo daughters, all of whom 
died in the prime of Ufe. In 173S, he married Margaret, 
daughter of Mr. Rimson of Edinburgh, by whom lie had fbur 
sons, one of vhom, with his wife, survived him. He published 
k great number of sermons, — A Paraphnae na &t Canticbt, — a 
volume entitled Scr^ittm Stmgt, a Trtatm on Mtnlal Imagtt, 
or Fmth no Fancgt but his Gotpt/ SoiuuU were not p>d)1ished 
till after his decease. On the SSth October 17SS, he was smied 
with. a nervous tever, which terminated his hte on the 6th of 
November, after sn illness of only eight days, in the sii^- 
eighth year of his age. 

The SniMng SpirituaUttd is, at the present day, a standird 
publicaidon with our modem ballad-printers, but their copies are 
one and all exceedingly corrupt. Erskine no doubt wrote this 
cnrioDS poem as an antidote to a class of broadsides at one time 
very common, and still to be found in country inns, in which 
BoriptDia is profanely paraphrased, and made to encourage tip- 
pling; sach as — 

Until hs wink, 

That's sinkiiig in despair." 
Ofthislatterdeecriplionofpublications the edltorcoold have given 
several specimens, bat their protanity induces him to withhold 
. them. They are very witty and quaint, and that is their onV 
recommendation. 



PAKT I. 
This Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Though green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay ; 
All fiesh is hay: 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
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The pipe so lily-like aod weak. 
Does thus thy mortal atate bespeak ; 

Thou art e'en sueb, — 

Gone with a touch. 

Thns think, and smoke tobacco. 

And when the amoke ascends on high, 
Then thou beholdst the vanity 

Of worldly stuff, 

Grone with a puff. 

Thns think, and smoke tobacco. 

And when the pipe grows foul within. 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin ; 

For then the fire 

It does require : 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

And seest the aahea cast away, 
Then to thyself thou mayeat say. 

That to the dust 

Return thou mnst. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 



PART II. 

Was this small plant for thee cut down? 
So was the plant of great renown. 

Which Mercy sends 
B'or nobler ends. 

Thus think, and spioke tobacco. 
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Dotik juice medicinftl proceed 
From aucli a nauglity foreign weed ? 

Then what 'b the power 

Of Jesse's flower ? 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

The promise, like the pipe, inlaTS, 
And by the month of faith conveys. 

What virtue flows 

From Sharon's rose. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

In vain tie unlighted pipe you blow, 
Your pains In outward means are so. 

Till heavenly fire 

Your heart inspire. 

Thus think, and smoke tobscco. 

The smoke, like burning incfinee, towers, 
So should a praying heart of yours, 

With ardent cries. 

Surmount the skies. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 



This ii a veiy ancient producdon, though ^ven from a modem 
copy; itb«a idwajB been popular amongst the poor "brethren of 
the mjidc tie.' The late Hear; O'Brien, A.B., quotes the 
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WTenth verse in hii esuy O* Hit Romtd Touren of Jrtltmd. He 
genenlly hid > ooinm<m oopj of the hymn in hia pocket, and 
on ineetiDg with any of hia antiquarian friends who were not 
HasoDB, waa in the habit of thrusting it into their hands, and 
telling them that if thejr nnderslnod the mystical allusions it 
contained, they would be in possession of a key which would 
imlocli the pyramida of Egyptl The tone to the hymn is pecu- 
liar to it, and i> of ■ plaintive and solemn character. 

Come all you freemasons that ^well around the globe, 
That wear the badge of innocence, I mean the royal 

robe, 
Which Noah he did wear when in the ark he stood, 
When the world was destroyed by a deluging flood. 

Noah be was virtuous in the sight of the Lord, 
He loved a freemason that kept the secret word; 
For he built the ark, and he planted the first vine. 
Now his soul in heaven like an angel doth shine. 

Once I was blind, and could not see the light, 
Then up to Jerusalem I took my flight, 
I was led by the evangelist through a wilderness of care. 
You may see by the sign and the badge that I wear. 

Ob the 13th rose the ark, let us join hand in hand. 
For the Lord spake to Moses by water and by land, 
Unt« the pleasant river where by Eden it did rin, 
And Eve tempted Adam by the serpent of sin. 

When I think of Moses it makes me to blush, 
All on mount Horeb where I saw the burning bush ; 
My shoes 111 throw off, and my staff Pll cast away, 
And I'll wander like a pilgrim unto my dying day. 
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When I think of Aaron it makes me to weep, [feetj 
Likewise of the Virgin Mftry who lay at ottr Saviour's 
'Twas in the garden of Grethsemane where he had the 

bloody aweat ; 
Repent^ my dearest brethren, before it is too late. 

I thought I saw twelve dazzling lights, which put me 

in surprise, 
And gazing all around me I heard a dismal noise ; 
The serpent passed by me which fell unto the ground, 
With great joy and comfort the secret word I found. 

Some say it is lost, but sorely it is found. 
And BO is our Saviour, it is known to all around; 
Search all thescripturea overand there it will be shewn 
The tree that will bear no fruit must be cut down. 

Abraham was a roan well beloved by the Lord, 
He was true to be found in great Jehovah's word, 
He stretched forth his hand, and took a knife' to slay 

his son. 
An angel appearing said, the Lord's will be done. 

O, Abraham! O, Abraham! lay no hand upon the lad. 
He sent him unto thee to make thy heart glad; 
Thy seed shall increase like stars in the sky, 
And thy soul into heaven like Gabriel shall fly. 

O, never, 0, never will I hear an orphan cry. 
Nor yet a gentle virgin until the day I die ; 
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You .wandering Jews that travel the wide world round, 
Ma; knock at the door where truth is to be found. 

Often against the Turks and Infidels we fight, 

To let the wandering worid know we're in the right, 

For in heaven there 's a lodge, and St. Peter keeps the 

door, 
And none can enter in but those that are pure. 

St. Peter he opened, and so we entered in. 
Into the holy seat secure, which is all free from sin ; 
St. Peter he opened, and so we entered there. 
And the glory of the temple no man can compare. 



a 9D($Ioffue bettoeen tlje 1^u0banti=man anb 

This uident dialo^e has long been used at counby Taeny- 
makings. The ediioi wsa present in 1835 >t ui hsrvest-bonie 
feiM at Selbome, in Hampshire, when be hcotd the diali^e 
recited bj tno conntrj-men, who gave it nith cooaidenible 
humour, and dnmadc effect. It is sud in a sort of chant, or 
recitative. Davies Gilbert published a copy in his .^luinr 
CSiriitmai CaroU, The editor has several printed copies, but all 
of modem date. The following version is a tradilional one 
&OID Sussex, which has been collated with another traditioaal 
oue oommumcHted by W. Sandys, Esq., F.S.A, In the modem 
editions the term " servant -man" has been substituted for the 
more ancient des^ation. 
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SBBVINO-MAK. 

Well met, my brother friead, all at this highway end, 

So simple all alone, aa you can, 
I pray you tell to me, what may your calling be, 
* Are you not a airing-man ? 

HDSBAND-UAH. 

No, no, my brother dear, what makes yon to enquire 

Of any such a thing at my hand ? 
Indeed I shall not feign, but I will tell you plain, 

I am a downright husband-man. 

SERVING -UAH. 

If a husband-man you be, then go along with me. 
And quickly you shall see out of hand, 

How in a little space I will help you to a place. 
Where you may be a serving-man. 

HUSBAND- HAN. 

Kind sir 1 I 'turn you thanks for your intelligence. 

These things I receive at your hand ; 
Bnt something pray now show, that first I may plainly 
know 

The pleasures of a serving-man. 



lO-MAH. 

Why a serving-man has pleasure beyond all sort c 
measure, 
With his hawk on his fist, as he does stand ; 
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For tlie game that he does kill, and the meat that does 
himfiU, 
Are pleasnres for the serving-man. 

HDBBAND-UAM. 

And mj pleasure 's more than that, to see mj oxen fat, 
And a good stock of haj by them stand ; 

Mjplowing and mysowing, m^ reapingftnd mymowing. 
Are pleasures for the husbaad-man. 

SEE VI NO-MAN. 

Why it is a gallant thing to ride out with a king. 

With a lord, duke, or any such man ; 
To hear the horns to blow, and see the bounds all 

That is pleasure for the serving-man. 

HUSBAND-HAH. 

But my pleasure's more I know, to see my com to grow. 

So thriving all over my land ; 
And, therefore, I do mean, with m^ jiloughing with my 
team. 

To keep myself a husband-man. 



J-HAN. 

Why the diet that we eat is the choicest of all meat, 
Such as pig, goose, capon, and swan ; 

Our pastry ia so fine, we drink sugar in our wiue. 
That is living for the serving-man. 
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HDSBAnD-HAN, 

Talk not of goose oor capon, give me good beef or 
bacon, 
And good bread and cheese, now at hand ; 
With padding, brawn, and eouBe, all in a farmer's 

That ia living for the husband-man. 

BEBVIHG-HAK. 

Whf the clothing that we wear ia delicate and rare. 

With our coat, lace^ bucklea, and band ; 
Our shirts are white as milk, and our stockings they are 

Bilk, 

That is clotbing for a serving-man. 

HUBBAHD-HAN. 

But I value not a hair your delicate fine wear. 

Such as gold is laced upon ; 
Give me a good grey coat, and in my purse a groat, 

That is clothing for the husband-man. 

SBKVINQ-MAN. 

Kind ^r I it would be bad if none could be had 

Those tables for to wait upon ; 
There is no lord, duke, nor squire, nor member for the 
shire. 

Can do without a serving-man. 



Bnt, Jack! it would be worse if there was none of a. 
To follow the ploughing. of the land; 
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There ia neither king, lord, nor sqnire, nor member for 
the ahire, 
Can do without the hueband-man. 

SBBVINO-UAN. 

Kind sir t I must confess 't, and I humbly protest 

I will give you the uppermost hand, 
Although your labour 's painful, and mine it is so very 
gainful, 

I wish I were a huaband-man. 

HUSBARD-UAN. 

So come now, let us all, both great as well as small, 

Pray for the grain of our land ; 
And let us, whatsoever, do all our best endeavour. 

For to maintdn the good husband-man. 



By William Browne, author of Bribania't Ftalorab. 
The peaaants of Devonshire repeat portions of the following 
witty poem aa they hare been traditionally handed down, but are 
ignorantof the source firom whence they are derived. The poem 
was first primed in Prince's WorOiia a/Drnm, 1701, WiUiam 
Browne, the author, was born at Tavistock, in 1580. In the 
Anglo-Ssion dmea, the town of Lidford on Dartmoor, had the 
pritilege of coining, snd long after such privilege was abolished, 
courta were held therefor the purpose of trying all offences con- 
nected with coining, as well as for the settling of mining disputes. 
It is almost unnecessary to remind the reader that by the old 
law of the land, the offence of coining was considered treason, 
and criminals convicted thereof, were subjected to all the disgust- 
ing punishments which, till a very recent period, were inflicted 
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OQ aotan) traitors. Some intereBliDg particnhn nspecliag 
lidfbrd and its judges, one of whom was Uie notorious Jefferies, 
may be found in Mrs. Braj'a Traditiant of Dtvanthirt, LoodOD 



I OFT have heard of Ljdford law. 
How in the morn they hang and draw. 

And sit in judgment after : 
At first I wondered at it much ; 
But aince I find the reason such, 

As it deserves no laughter. 

They have a castle on a hill, 
I took it for an old wind-milt, 

The vanes blown off by weather: 
To lye therein one night 'tis guessed, 
'Twere better to be stoned and pressed, 

Or hanged ; now chose you whether. 

Ten men less room within this cave, 
Than five mice in a lanthorn have. 

The keepers tliey are sly ones ; 
If any could devise by art 
To get it up into a cart, 

'Twere fit to carry lyons. 

When I beheld it. Lord ! thought I, 
What justice and what clemency 
■ Hath Lydford, when I saw all ! 
I know none gladly there would stay; 
But rather bang out of the way. 
Then tarry for a tryal. 
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The prince an hundred pound hath sent^ 
To mend the leads and planchens wrent, 

Within thiB living tomb ; 
Some forty-five pounds more had paid. 
The debta of all that shall be laid 

There till the day of doom. 

One lyes there for a seam of malt ; 
Another for a peck of salt ; 

Two sureties for a noble. 
If this be true, or else false news, ^ 
You may go aat of master Crews,* uwMuri. 

John Vaughan, or John Doble.f ^^^^rt 



More, to these men that lye in lurch, 
There is a bridge, there ia a church. 

Seven ashes, and one oak: 
Three houses standing, and ten down; 
They say the parson hath a gown, 

But I saw ne'er a cloak. 



Whereby you may consider well, 
That plain simplicity doth dwell 

At Lydford, without bravery : 
And in the town, both young and grave 
Do love the naked truth to have ; 

No cloak to hide their knavery. 
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The people all within this clime 
Are frozen in the winter-time. 

For sure J do not fain : 
And when the summer ia begun. 
They lye like silk-worms in the sun, 

And come to life again. 

One told me in King Ctesar's time, 

The town was built with stone and lime ; 

Bnt sure the walls were clay : 
And they are tallen for angbt I see ; 
And since the houses are got free, 

The town ia mn away. 

Ob I Cesar, if thou there didst reign, 
While our bouse stands come there again. 

Come quickly while there is one; 
If tbou stay but a little fit. 
But five years more, they will commit 

The whole town to a prison. 

To see it thus, much grieved was I : 
The proverb saith, sorrows be dry ; 

So was I at the matter ; 
Now by good luck, I know not how, 
There tbither came a strange stray cow, 

And yie bad milk and wat«r. 

To nine good stomachs with our whigg. 
At last we got a roasting pigg ; 
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This dyet was oar bounds ; 
And this was jnst as if 'twere known, , 
A pound of butter had been thrown 

Among a pack of honnda. 

One glass of driok I got by chance, 
'Twas claret when it was in France; 

But now from it much wider : 
I think a man might make as good 
^th green crabs boyled, and Brazil wood, 

And half a pint of cyder. 

I kissed the mayor's hand of the town. 
Who, though he wears no scarlet gown, 

Honours the rose and thistle : 
A piece of coral to the mace. 
Which there I saw to serve in place, 

Would make a good child's whistle. 

At six a clock I ctune away, 

And prayed for tboae that were to stay 

Withiji a place so arrant : 
Wide and ope, the winds so roar, 
By God's grace 111 come there no more. 

Unless by some Tyn Warrant. 
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3)ef(criptfon of &t. 'Eejfne'0 mtlU 

CORNWALL. 
Tbb following linea are to be found in Carew'a Survef of 
CanHcaB, 1602, but are probably much older than that date. 
Tbey are f^qnently redtad by the peasaotry of CornwaU, 
eepe<aslly by those who reude near the fiunoiu " Well of Saint 
Keyne," the aacred spring concemii^ which a very excellent 
IS ballad was written by the poet Southey. 



In name, in shape, in quality, 

Tliis well is very quaint, 
The name to lot of Eayne befell. 

No over-holy sunt. 

The shape four trees of diyers kinde. 
Withy, Oke, Elme and Ash, 

Make with their roots an arched roofe. 
Whose floore this spring doth wash. 

The quality, that man or wife, 
Whose chance, or choice attoines, 

first of this sacred streame to drinke, 
Thereby the maatry gaines. 
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Ittfnff SjetirU t^e iFfft^'s €onqut&u 

(TBAHmOHAI, VERSION.) 

A. BALI.AD on the same subject is the following one is to be 
found in the Crorni-Garlinid of Ooldn Hiuet, Part IL, 1659. 
Vide Percy Society's edit, p. 6S, entitled The Battel of Agin- 
court bttatau Ok EnglMnint and lAf.fWncAmtN, but it is totally 
diSerent from King Hairy Ok FijWt CotupieU, which the editor 
took down from the aingii^ of the lat« Prancis King-, of Skiptou 
in Craven, an eccentric oharacter, nho was well known in the 
weatem dales of Yorkshire as " the Skipton Minstrel." Ein^a 
Teraion does not contun the third verse, which is obtained, as is 
also the title, ^m a modem broadside, from whence, also, one 
or two verbal correctioDS are made, of too triSing a nature to 
partioaluiie. Tbe tune to wbicb King nsed to sing it, is tbe 
same as that of The BM Ftdlar and Hobm Eeod. The ballad is 
old, and can be traced to tbe sixteenth century. It is evidently 
the ballad alluded to in ^n excdlent Medleg, to the time of Tartetm't 
Medley, uid which is to be found in the Boxborgh Collection, 
" OriginaJly printed for Henry GossOD, and afterwards by P. 
Calea, T. Vere, and S. Wright." Gosson was living is 1609. 
The line quoted in the JBidfcy, though pven inoorteclly for 
the aake of a rhyme, appears to be the first line of the tllir- 
teenth verse. 

The story of the Tenuis-balls is not tbe mere invention of a 
ballad-monger, but is recorded by some grave historians. " It is 
reported," says Hume, " by some historians, (see Hat. CVoyl, 
dtit., p. 500), that the Dauphin, in derision of Henry's claims 
and dissolute character, sent him s box of tennis-bolls, intimating 
that these implements of play were better adapted to bim than 
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the instramenla of war. Bat this storjiabjiioinMiueredible: 
the great ofiera made by the court of FruM«, show that they had 
already entertained a just idea of Henry's character, u well as 
of their own aitnation." — Vide Hum^i Hktory tf EftgloMA, 



As OUT King lay mnging on his bed, 
He bethought himself upon a time. 
Of a tribute that was due from France, 
Had not been paid for so long a time. 
Down, a down, a down, a down, 
Down, a down, a down. 

He called on hia trusty page. 
His trusty page then called he, 
Oh you must go to the Bang of France, 
Oh you must go right Bpeedilie. 
Down, a down, &c. 

And tell him of my tribute due, 
Ten ton of gold that's due to me ; 
That be must send me my tribute home, 
Or in French land he soon will me see. 
Down, & down, &c. 

Oh I then away went the trusty page. 
Away, away, and away went he. 
Until he came to the Sng of France, 
Lo ! be fell down on his bended knee. 
Down, a down, &c. 
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My master greete you, worthy Sire, 
Ten ton of gold there is due, says he ; 
You must aend him his tribute home, 
Or in French land you will soon him see. 
Dowa, a down, &c. 

Tour master 's young, and of tender years, 
Not fit to come into my degree ; 
But I will send him three tennis balls, 
That with them learn to play may he. 
Down, a down, &c. 

Oh then away came the trusty page. 
Away, away, and away came he. 
Until he came to our gracious King, 
Lo ! be fell down on hU bended knee. 
Down, a down, &c. 

What news, what news, my trusty page, 
What news, what news hast thou brought to me? 
Tve brought such news from the King of France, 
That yoQ and be will ne'er agree. 
Down, B down, && 

He says yon're young, and of tender years. 
Not fit to come into his degree. 
But he will send you three tennis balls. 
That with them yon may learn to play. 
Down, a down, &c. 
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Oh! then bespoke onr noble King, 
A solemn vow then vow^d he, 
m promise him such tennis balls, 
As in French lands he ne'er did see. 
Down, a down, &c. 

Go, call np Cheshire and Lancashire, 
And Derby hills, that are so free ; 
' Not a married man, nor a widow's son. 
For the widow's cry shall not go with me> 
Down, a down, &c. 

They called np Cheshire and Lancashire, 
And Derby lads that were so free. 
Not a married man nor a widow's son. 
Yet they were a jovial bold companie. 
Down, a down, &c. 

Oh! then he sailed to fair French land, 
With drums and trtunpets so merrilie, 
OhI then bespoke the Sing of France, 
Tonder comes proud King Henrie. 
Down, a down, &c. 

The first fire that the Frenchmen gave, 
They killed our Englishmen so (rm, 
We killed ten thousand of the French, 
And the rest of them they were forced to flee. 
Down, a down, &c. 
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And then we marcbed to Faris gates. 
With dmniB and trumpets so merrilie; 
Oh! then bespoke the King of France, 
Lord ! have mercy on mj poor men and mel 
Down, a down, &c. 

Gro! tell him HI send home his tribute dne, 
Ten ton of gold that is due from me ; 
And the furest flower that is in our French land 
To the Boae of Eagland it sb^ go free. 
Down, a down, &c> 



(TBADtnoNAL.) 

7^ T%rtt R^hu wu first printed bj Ibe lUe Danes Qilbwt, 
F.B.8., in the appendii to hU work on CTb-iAu* Govli. Ur. 
Gilbert thought ihat gome leraes were wuiting after the e^lh 
stanz* ; the preaent editor is of a different opinion. A conjectu- 
ral emendation made in the ninth vene, via., the enbedtudon 
of far tor fir, seems to render the ballad perfect The ballad U 
stiU popular amoDg;at the peawntrf in the We«( of England. 
The time is giren by Gilbert. 



Thebb did three Enigbts come from the west. 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
And these three Knights courted one Ladye, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 
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The first Eaight came waa all ia white, 
With the high and the lily oh ! 

And asked of her if she'd be his delight, 
As the rose was so sweetiy blown. 

The next Eoiigbt came was all in green. 
With the high and the lily oh I 

And asked of her, if she'd be his Queen, 
As the rose was ao sweetly blown. 

The third Knight came was all in red, 
With the high and the lily oh ! 

And asked of her, if she would wed. 
As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

Then have you asked of my father dear ? 

With the high and the lily oh I 
Likewise of her who did me bear ? 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

And have you as^ed of my brother John ? 

With the high and the lily oh t 
And also of my ^ster Anne ? 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

Yes, Tve asked of your father dear, 
With the high and the lily oh ! 

Likewise of her who did you bear, 
As the rose was so sweetly blown. 
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And Fve asked of jour nater Anne, 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
But Vve not asked of jonr brother John, 

As the rose was eio' sweetly blown. 

Far on the road aa they rode along, 

With the high and the lily oh I 
There did they meet with her brother John, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

She stooped low to kiss him sweet, 

■With the high and the lily oh! 
He to her heart did a dagger meet, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

Bide 0Q| ride on, cried the aerring man, 

With the high and the lily oh! 
Methinka your bride she looks wondrous wan, 

Ab the rose was so sweetly blown. 

I wish I were on yonder stUe, 

With the high and the lily oh I 
For there I would sit and bleed awhile, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

I wish I were on yonder hill, 

With the high and the lily oh! 
There I'd alight and make my will. 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 
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What would you give to your father dear ? 

With the high and the lily oh I 
The gallant eteed which doth me bear, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

What would yon give to your mother dear? 

With the high and the lily ohl 
My wedding shift which I do wear. 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

But she must wash it very clean, . 

With the high and the lily oh! 
For my heart's blood sticka in every seam, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

What would you give to your sister Anne? 

With the high and the lily oh! 
My gay gold ring, and my feathered fan. 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

What would you give to your brother John? 

With the high and the lily oh! 
A rope and a gallows to hang him on, 

As the rose was bo sweetly blown. 

What would you give to your brother John's wife? 

With the high and the lily oh! 
A widow's weeds, and a quiet life. 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 
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'^^t J&linn TSts^at ct Betmall (Bvttti. 



Tmvci'Hoopj otThtBtggar'i Datighlere/BtdiiaaGnBiiikaawa 
to be rerj incomcti bendei many alteratiMit and improTeD>ents 
which it reodTed &t the hsnd» of the Bishop, it contains no lew 
than eight stuizu written bj Kohert Dodslej, tlie author of 7Ai 
Ecomimg of Humm lAfe. So far as poetry ia concerned, there 
cannot be a ([neation that the versian in the BcGjiiea U Ux aape- 
rior to the original, which is sdll a popular faTOurite, and a 
correct coj^ of which ia now given, aa it baa eziated in all the 
. Gonunon broadside editiona that hare qtpeared from 1672 to the 
present time. Although the original cc^ea hare all perished, 
the ballad has been very aaUsftctorily proved by Percy to have 
been written in the rdgn of Elizabeth. The preaent reprint ia 
from a modem copy, careftilly collated with one in the Bagbrd 
Collection, entitled. 



The imprint to it is, " Printed by and for W. Ooley ; and are 
to be sold by C. Bates, at the aign of the Sun and Hble, in Fye 
Comer." The very antiquated orthography adopted in aome 
editions of Tht B^td Btggar, does not rest on any authority. 



Tbis Bong 's of a beggar who long lost bis sight. 
And had a fair daughter, most pleasant and bright, 
And many a gallant Jirave suitor had she, 
And none was so comely as pretty Bessee. 
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And thougb she was of complexion most fair, 
And seeing she was bat a b^gar Ms heir, 
Of ancient housekeepers despised was she, 
Whose sons came as auitore to pretty Bessee. 

Wherefore in great sorrow ffur Sessee did say: 
Good father and mother, let me now go away. 
To seek ont my fortune, whatever it be. 
This suit then was granted to pretty Bessee. 

This Bessee, that was of a beanty most bright, 
Th^ clad in gray russet, and late in the night 
From father and mother alone parted she. 
Who sighed and sobbid for prettj Bessee. 

She went till she came to Stratford-at-Bow, 
Then she knew not whither or which way to go, 
With tears she lamented her sad destiny ; 
So sad and so heavy was pretty Bessee. 

She kept on her journey until it was day, 
And went unto Bumford, along the highway; 
And at the Etnga Anns entertained waa she. 
So fair and well favoured was pretty Bessee. 

She had not been there one month at an end. 
But master and mistress and all was her friend: 
And every brave gallant that once did her see. 
Was stnughtway in love with pretty Bessee. 
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Great gifM the; did send Iier of Bilver and gold, 
And Id their songs daily her love they extoll'd: 
Her beaafr^ was blazed in everjr degree, 
So fair and bo comely was pretty Bessee. 

The young men of Kumford in her had their joy. 
She shewed herself courteous, but never too coy, 
And at their commandment still she would be. 
So fair and so comely was pretty Bessee. 

Fonr suitors at once unto her did go. 
They craved her favour, but still she said no ; 
I would not have gentlemen marry with mel 
Yet ever they honoured pretty Bessee. 

Now one of them was a gallant young knight, 
And be came unto her disguised in the night; 
The second, a gentleman of high degree, 
Wlo wooid and sued for pretty Bessee. 

A merchant of London, whose wealth was not small. 
Was then the third suitor, and proper withal; 
Her master's own son the fourth man must be. 
Who swore he would die for pretty Bessee. 

If that thou wilt marry with me, quoth the knight, 
111 make thee a lady with joy and delight; 
My heart is enthrall^ in thy fair beauty, 
Then grant me thy &your, my pretty Bessee. 
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The gentleman said, Come marr; with me. 
In silks and in velvet m^ Bessee Bball be; 
M7 heart Ilea distracted, oh I hear me, quoth he. 
And grant me thy love, my dear pretty Beasee. 

Let me be thy husband, the merchant did say. 
Thou shalt live in London most galluit and gay ; 
My ehipe shall bring hdme rich jewels for thee. 
And I will for ever love pretty Besses- 

Then Bessee she sighed and thus she did say ; 
My father and mother I mean to obey ; 
First get their good will, and be faithful to me, 
And yon shall enjoy your dear pretty Bessee. 

To every one of them that answer she made, 

Therefore unto her they joyfully said: 

This thing to fulfill we all now agree, 

But where dwells thy father, my pretty Bessee ? 

My father, quoth she, is soon to be seen: 
- The dlly blind beggar of Bednall Green, 
That daily ats begging for charity, 
He is the kind father of pretty Bessee. 

His maiks and his token are knowen full well, 
He always is led by a dog and a bell ; 
A poor silly old man, God knoweth, is be, 
Tet he is the true father of pretty Bessee. 
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Nay, nay, quoth the merchant, thou art not for me ; 
She, quoth the inn holder, mj wife ehall not be ; 
I loath^ said the gentleman, a be^ars degree, 
Therefore, now farewell, my pretty Bessee. 

Why then, quoth the knight, happ better or worse, 
I weigh not true love by the weight of the purse. 
And beauty ia beauty in every degree, 
Then welcome to me, my dear pretty Bessee. 

With thee to thy father forthwith I will go. 
Nay, forbear, quoth his kinsman, it must not be so: 
A poor beggars daughter a lady shan't be ; 
Then take thy adieu of thy pretty Bessee. 

As soon then aa it was break of the day, 
The knight had from Rnmford stole Besaee away ; 
The young men of Bumford, bo sick as may be. 
Bode after to fetch again pretty Bessee. 

As swift as the wind to ride they were seen. 
Until they came near unto Bednall Green, 
And as the knight lighted most courteously. 
They fought against him for pretty Bessee. 

But rescue came presently over the plain. 
Or else the knight there for his love liad )>een slain ; 
The fray being ended, they straightway did see 
Hia kinsman come ruling at pretty Bessee. 
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Then bespoke the blind beggar, altho' I be poor, 
Bail not against my child at my own door. 
Though she be not decked in velvet and pearl, 
Tet I will drop angels with thee for my girl ; 

And then if my gold should better her birth, 
And equal the gold you lay on the earth, 
Then neither rail you, nor grudge yon to see 
The blind beggars daughter a lady to be. 

But first, I will hear, and have it well known. 
The gold that you drop it shall be all yonr own ; 
With that th^ replied, Contented we be; 
Then heres, quoth the beggar, for pretty Beseee. 

With that an angel he dropped on the ground, 
And dropped, In angels, full three thoufiand pound ; 
And oftentimes it proved most plain. 
For thegentlemans one, the beggar dropped twun. 

So that the whole place wherein they did Nt, 

With gold was covered every whit ; 

The gentleman having dropt aU his store, 

Said, Beggar I your hand hold, for I have no more. 

Thou hast fulfillM thy promise ar^ht^ 
Then marry my girl, quoth he, to the knight; 
And then, quoth he, I will throw you down, 
An hundred poimd more to buy her a gown. 
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The gentletnen all, who his treasure had seen, 
Admired the beggar of Bednall Green ; 
And those that had been her suitors before, 
Their tender flesh for auger ihey tore. 

Thua was the fur Beesee matched to a knight. 

And made a lad; in others de^te. 

A fairer lady there never was seen 

Than the blind beggars daughter of Bedoall Green. 

But of her sumptuous marriage and feast^ 
And what fine lords and ladies there prest^ 
The second part shall set forth to your sight, 
With marvellous pleasure, and wished for delighL 

Of a blind beggar's daughter so bright. 
That late was betrothed to a young knight, 
All the whole discourse therefore you may see. 
But now coraes the wedding of pretty Bessee. 

PAST II. 

It was in a gallant palace most brave, 
AdomM with all the coat they could have, 
This wedding it was kept most sumptuously, 
And all for the love of pretty Bessee. 

And all kind of dainties and deticates sweet. 
Was brought to their banquet, as it was thought mei 
Partridge, and plover, and venison most free, 
Ag^Bt the brave wedding of pretty Bessee. 
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The wedding thro' England was sprekd bj refKnt, 
So that a great number thereto did resort, 
Of nobles and gentles of every degree, 
And all fOT &e fame of pretly Begaee. 

To church then away vent thia gallant yoang knight, 
His bride followed after, an angel moat bright, 
With troops of ladies, the like was ne'er seen, 
Aa went with sweet Beasee of Bednsll Green. 

This wedding being solemnized then. 
With music performed by skilfullest men. 
The nobles and gentlemen down at the side. 
Each one beholding the beautiful bride. 

But after the sumptuous dinner was done, 

To talk and to reason a number began. 

And of the blind b^gars daughter most bright ; 

And what with his daughter be gave to the knight. 

Then spoke the nobles, Much marvel have we 
This jolly blind b^gar we cannot yet see I 
My lords, quoth the bride, my father so base 
Is loath with his presence these states to disgrace. 

The praise of a woman in question to bring. 
Before her own face is a flattmng thing; 
But we think thy fathers baseness, quoth they. 
Might by thy beauty be clean put away. 

f2 
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They no aooner this pleawit word epok^ 
But in comee the Usgw in a silken cloak, 
A velret cap and a feather had he, 
And DOW a masician, forsooth, he would be. 

And bdng led in {torn cat4^ng of harm, 
He had a dainty Into under his arm, 
S^d, please yon to hear anj mnaic of me, 
A song I will give f on of pretty Besaee. 

With that his Inte he twanged straightway, 
And thereon began most sweetly to play. 
And after a lesson was played two or three. 
He strained ont this song most delicately: — 

A BEOOAa's daughter did dwell on a green, 
Who for her beauty may well be a qaeen, 
A blithe bonny lass, and dainty was she. 
And many one called her pretty Bessee. 

Her father he had no goods nor no lands, 
But begged for a penny all day with his hands, 
And yet for her marriage gave thousands three. 
Yet still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 

And here if any one do her disdain, 
Her father is ready with might and with mtun 
To prove She is come of noble degree, 
Therefore let none flout at my pretty Bessee. 
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With that the lords and the company round 
With a hearty laughter were ready to swoondj 
At last Btud the lords, Full well we may eee. 
The bride and the hrid^rooma beholden to thee. 

With that the &ir bride all blushing did rise, 
With cbryetal water all in her bright eyes, 
Pardon my father, brave nobles, quoth she, 
That throngh blind affection thus doata upon me. 

If this be thy father, the nobles did say. 
Well may he be proud of this happy day, 
Tet by his countenance well may we see. 
His birth with his fortune could never agree; 

And therefore, blind b^gar, we pray thee bewray. 
And look to ns then the truth thou dost say, 
Thy birth and thy parentage what it may be, 
E'en for the love thou beareat to pretty Bessee. 

Then give me leave, ye gentles each one, 

A song more to sing and then Pll begone. 

And if that I do not win good report^ 

Then do not give me one groat for my sport : — * 

When first our king his fame did advance, 
And sought his title in delicate France, 
In many places great perils past he, 
But then was not bom my pretty Beasee. 
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And at those mrs went orer to fight, 

Many a brave duke, a lord, and a knight, 

And with them joung Monford of conrage bo free. 

But then was not horn laj pretty BesBee. 

And there did yonng Honford with a Vkm on the face 
Lose both his eyes in a Tery short space; 
His life had been gone away with his sighl> 
Had not a young woman gone fortii in the night 

Among the sud men, her &ncy did move. 
To search and to seek for her own tme love^ 
Who seeing young Monford th»e gaining to die. 
She B&vii his life through her charity. 

And then all our victuals in b^gars attire, 
At the hands of good people we then did require. 
At last into England, as now it is seen, 
Wb came, and remained in Bednall Green. 

And thus we have liv^d in F(»tune's despyght, 
Though pooi% yet contented with humble d^ght, 
And in my old years, a comfinl to me, 
God sent me a daughter called pretty Bessee. 

And thus, ye nobles, my song I do end, 
Hoping by the same no man to oSead ; 
Full forty long winters thus I have been, 
A silly blind beggar of BednaU Green. 
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Now when the companj evflrj ono. 
Did hear the strange tal«. he told in his wo^ 
Thej were amaxid, u w^ thej might be 
Both at the blind b^gar and pret^ Beam. 

"With that the fair bride they all did emlmoe, 
Saying, Yon are come c£ an honourable race^ 
Thy father likewise is of high degree. 
And thon art right worthy a lady to be- 
Thus was the feast ended with joy and delight, 
A happy bridegroom was made the young knight, 
Who livSd in great joy and felicity. 
With his fur lady dear pret^ Beasee. 



'H^t TBoVi f^tttias ant Robfn ^oot. 

Th33 ballad i» of conmdenble utiqiiitj, md no doabt mooh 
older than «om« of tlioaa insartad in the eommoii garkads. It 
appears to bare escaped the notioe of BilaoD, Percy, and other 
oolleclora of Bobin Hood ballads. An aged female in Bennond- 
sey, Snrrej, from whose oral recitatitin the editor took down the 
present Ternon, informed him that ihe had ofleii heard her 
grandmother sing it, and that it was neTer in jHint i but he has 
of late met with sereral common stall oofUM. 

Thekb chanced to be a pedlar bold, 
A pedlar bold he chanced to be; 
He rolled his pack all on his bade, 
And he came tripping o'er the lee. 
Down, a down, a down, a down, 
Down, a down, a down. 
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By chance be met two troublesome blades, 
Two troublesome blades they chanced to be ; 

The ODe of them was bold Robin Hood, 
And the other was tittle John, so free. 

Obt pedlar, pedlar, what is in thy pack. 

Come speedllie and tell to me ? 
I've several suits of the gay green silks, 

And silken bow strings two or three. 

If you have several suits of the gay green silk. 
And silken bow strings two or three. 

Then it's by my body, cries little John, 
One half your pack shall belong to me. 

Oh! nay, oh I nay, says the pedlar bold, 
Ohl nay, oh! nay, that never can be. 

For there's never a man from fail Nottingham 
Can take one half my pack from me. 

Then the pedlar be pulled off bis pack. 
And put it a little below his knee, 

Saying, If you do move me one perch from this, 
My pack and all shall gang with thee. 

Then little John he drew his sword ; 

The pedlar by bis pack did stand ; 
They fought until they both did sweat. 

Till he cried, Fedlar, pray hold your hand I 
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Then Bobin Hood he was etanding by, 

And he did laugh most heartiliei 
Saying, I conld find a man of a smaUer scale, 

Could thrash the pedlar, and also thee. 

Qo, yon try, master, says little John, 
Go, you try, master, moat epeedille. 

Or by my body, Bays little John, 

I am sure this night you will not know me. 

Then Robin Hood he drew his aword, 
And the pedlar by his pack did stand, 

They fought till the blood in streams did flow, 
Till he cried, Fedlar, pray hold your hand I 

Pedlar, pedlar! what ia thy name ? 

Come apeedille and tell to me } 
My name! my name, I ne'er will tell. 

Till both your names you hare told to me. 

The one of us ia bold Bobin Hood, 
And the other little John, so tree : 

Now, says the pedlar, it lays to my good will. 
Whether my name I chuse to tell to thee. 

I am Gramble Gold of the gay green woodE^ 
And travelled far beyond the sea ; 

For killing a man in my father's land, 
From my country I was forced to flee. 
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If you are Gtimble Gold of the gay green woods, 

And travelled tax beyond the sea, 
Yon are my mother's own sister's son j 

What nearer coosiss then can we be i* 

They sheathed their swords with firiondly words, 

So merrily they did agree, 
They went to a tavern and there they dined. 

And bottles cracked moet merrilie. 



Tbt" U the cODuaon English stall oop; of ■ ballad of which 
there ue a variety of Tersions, for an account of which, and of 
the presumed ori^ of the atory, the render is referred to the 
notes on the Voter a' Wtari^t WtO, in the editor's ScMiA Tra- 
ditioiud Vtrrioiu ef Ammmt BaOtdt, Percy Sooety's pohlications. 
No. Lvm. By the term " outlandish" is aignified ui inhabitant 
of that portion of the border which was fomerly knovm by the 
name of " the Debateable Land," ■ district which, though 
claimed by both England and Scotland, could not be said to 
belong to either counti^. The people on each ' side of the bor- 
der applied the term " ODtlandish" to the Debateable residents. 
The tone to 7^ OutUndiA SJUgld has neier been printed ; it is 
pecoliar to the ballad, and, firom its popularity, is well known. 



An Outlandish knight came from the North lands. 

And lie came a wooing to me ; 
He told me he'd take me unto the North lands. 

And there he would marry me. 
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Com^ fetch me eoms of yoar father's gold. 
And Bome of ^our mother's fee ; 

And two of the best naga oat of the stable. 
Where they stand thirty and three. 

She fetched him ecsne of her father's gold, 
And some of the mother's fee ; 

And two of the best nags out of the stable. 
Where they stood thirty and three. 

She mounted her on her milk-white steed, 

He on the d^ple grey i 
They rode till they came unto the sea side. 

Three hours before it was day. 

Light off, light off thy milk-white steed. 

And delirer it uato me ; 
Six pretty muds hare I drowned here. 

And thou the seventh shall be. 

Full off, pull aS thy alken gown. 

And deliver it unto me, 
Methinks it looks too rich and too gay 

To rot in the salt sea. 

Poll off, pull off thy sflkeo stays, 

And deliver them unto me ; 
Methinks they are too fine and gay 

To rot in the salt sea. 
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Full off, pull (tf thy Holland smock, 

And deliver it onto me ; 
Methinks it looks too rich and gay, 

To rot in the salt sea. 

IS I must pull off mjr Holland smock, 

Fraj tarn thj back unto me. 
For it is not fitting that such a ruffian 

A naked woman should see. 

He turned his back towards her. 
And viewed the leaves so green. 

She catched him round the middle so small. 
And tumbled him into the stream. 

He dropped high, and he dropped low. 

Until be came to the side. 
Catch hold of nty hand, toy pretty maiden. 

And I will make you my bride. 

Lie there, lie there, yoa false-hearted man, 

Lie there instead of me; 
Six pretty m^ds have yon drowned here, 

And the seventh has drowned thee. 

She mounted on her milk-white steed. 

And led the dapple gray, 
She rode till she came to her own father's hal 

Three hours before it was day, 
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The parrot being in the window bo higli. 

Hearing the lady, did eaj, 
I'm afrud tliat some mffiaa haa led you astray, 

That yon hare tarried so long away. 

Don't prittle nor prattle, my pretty parrot^ 

Nor tell no tales of me ; 
Thy cage shall be made of the glittering gold, 

Although it IB made of a tree. 

The king being in the diamber bo high. 

And hearing the parrot, did say, 
WLat ails you, what ails you my pretty parrot ? 

That yon prattle so long before day. 

It's no laughing matter, the parrot did say. 

But BO loudly I call nnto thee ; 
For the cats have got into the window bo high. 

And Tm afraid they will have me. 

Well turned, well turned, my pretty parrot, 

Well turned, well turned for me ; 
Thy cage shall be made of the glittering gold, 

And the door of the best ivory. 
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The ballad of Lord Loed U from a broadstde printed in tbe 
metropolU dnring the present Jtai. A- version may be wen in 
Emloch'a Attciait ficoHuA AiUiuli, where it is^renas taken down 
irom the recitation of a UdjinKoiburghshire. Mr. &L A. Mch- 
ardsoD, the editor of the Local .ffiitorian'i Tdik Book, taja that 
the balUd is ancient, and the hero is traditdomllj believed to have 
been one of the hnalj of Loiele, or Delavalle, of Northumberland i 
the London printers eaj that (A«r copy is very old. The twolaat 
verses are common to many bnlladB. Prom the tune being that 
to which the old ditty of Jtihaia s' CbaUnBiur ia sung, it is 
not improbable that the story is of Northnmbrian or Border 



Lord Lovel he stood at his castle gate, 

CombiDg his milk-white steed; 
When np cune Lady Nancy Belle, 

To wish her lover good speed, speed. 

To wish her lover good speed. 

Where are you going, Lord Lorel ? she said, 
Oh ! where are yon going F said she ; 

Tm going, my Lady Nancy Belle, 
Strange countries for to see, see, 
Strange countries for to see. 
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When will you be back, Lord Lovel? she said, 
Oh! when will yon come back ? aiud she ; 

In a year or two — or three, at the most, 
m return to my fair Nanc$^,-o^, 
m return to my fair Nanc$. 

But he had not been gone a year and a day. 
Strange countries for to see ; 

When languishing thoughts came into his head, 
Lady Nancy Belle he would go see, see. 
Lady Nancy Belle he would go see. 

So he Tode, and be rode on his milk-white steed, 
Till be came to London town ; 

And there he heard St. Fancras bells. 

And the people ail mourning round, round, 
And the pec^le all mourning round. 

Oh! what is the matter ? Lord Lovel he said. 

Oh! what is the matter? said he; 
A lord's lady is dead, a woman replied, 

And some call her Lady Kancy-cy, 

And some call her Lady Nancy. 

So he ordered the grave to be opened wide, 
And the shroud he turned down, 

And there he kissed her clay-cold lipe, 
Till the tears came trickling down, down. 
Till the tears came trickling down. 
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Lady Nut^ she died, u it might be to-day, 
Lord Lorel be died u to-morrowi 

hkij Vwacj sbe died oat of pure, pore grief, 
Lord Lord be died ont itf sorrow, anrow, 
Lord Lord be died ont ot sorrow. 



ImAj NuiGj was laid in St. Buicras church, 

Lord Lovel was laid in tbe chtHr; 
And oat of her bosom there grew a red roee, 

And ont o! her lover's a briar, briar, 

And ont of her lover's a briar. 

Th^ grew, and they grew, to tbe charch steeple, too, 
And then tbej oonld grow no higher; 

So there the; entwined in a tme-lover's knot. 
For all lovers tnie to admire>nure, 
For all lovers true to adnure. 



(TRiDinOBll.) 

This inleKsdng tnditioiul ballad nu first published b; Mr. 
Tbomu Ljle in hij Ancknt BoBadi and S<mgt, London, 1827. 
" W« lutTA not w jet," ujs Mr. Ljle, " beeo able to trace out 
the historical incident upon nblcb this ballad appears to hare 
been founded ; jet those curious in such matters maj consult, if 
ibeyhtt, Proatdmffiaiul IMialan IhtHoatiof Oommoiit,Jbr 1621 
and 1663, where the; will find that sotne storm; debating in 
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these BeTer&l years had been ag^uied in parliunent regarding the 
com l«wB, which bear pretlj close upon the leading features of 
the ballad." Does not the ballad, however, belong to a mach 
earlier period P The description of the comhal, Che presence of 
heralds, the wearing of armour, &c., induce Che editor to IieUeie 
so. for De la Ware, ought we not to read De la Mare? and is 
Dot Sir Thomas De la Mare the hero ? the De la Mare who in the 
reign of Edward m, x.d. 1377, was speaker of the House of 
Commons. All historians are agreed in representing him as s 
person using "great freedom of speach," and which, indeed, he 
carried to such an extent as to endanger his personal lihertf . 
As bearing somewhat upon the subject of the baUad, it may be 
observed that De la Mare was a great advocate of popular rights, 
and particularly protested against the inhabitants of Ei^Iand 
hdng subject to *' purveyance," asserting tiiat " if the royal 
revenue was &ithfiilly administered, there could be no necessity 
for laying burdens on the people." In the subsequent reign of 
Kohard n, De la Mare was a prominent character, and though 
history is silent on the subject, it is not improbable that such a 
man might, even in the royal presence, have defended the rights 
of Che poor, and spoken in extenuation of the agrarian insur- 
recdonary movements which were then so prevalenC and so 
alarming. On the hypothecs of De la Mare being the het<i, 
there are other incidents in the tale which cannot be reconciled 
with history, as the title given to De la Mare, who certainly was 
never ennobled, nor (as far as we can ascertain), ever mixed up 
in any duel ; nor does it appear clear who can be meant by Che 
" Wel^ lord, the brave Duke of Devonshire," such dukedom hav- 
ing been only creaCed in 1694, and no nobleman having derived 
any title whaCever from Devoo^ire jH^viously to 1618, when 
Baron Cavendish of Bardwick was created the first Earl of 
Devonshire. We may therefore presume chaC for " Devonshire" 
ought to be inserted the name of some other county or place. 
Strict historical accuracy is, honever, hardly to be expected 
in any ballad, particularly in one which like the present has 
eridently been corrupted in floating down the stream of time. 
There is only one quarrel recorded at the supposed period of our 
tale as having (akeo place betwixt two noblemen, and which re- 
sulted in an hostile meeting, viz., that wherein the belligerent 
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pftTtUs were the Duke of Berefiird, (wbo might bj • "balkd- 
monger" be deemed a ^'(M lord), and die Duke of Norfolk. This 
wu in die reigD of Bidurd IL No flgfat, bowerer, took plaoe, 
owing to the interf^ence of die king. Onr minstrel antlior may 
have had rather oonfiued historical ideas, and m mixed np 
certain passages in De la Hare's history with this squabble, and 
the e^tor is strongly induced to beliere that snch is the case, and 
win be found the real clue to the story. Vide fiiuw'i Hutary of 
JEngtaHd, chap. XTU. ^D. 139B. Ljle acknowled^s that he has 
taken some liberties with the oral Terdcm, bnl does not state 
what they were, beyond that tbej consisted merely in " smooth- 
ing down )" would that he had left it " in the rough r Hie last 
verse has every appearance of being apocryphal ; it looks like 
one of those benediclory Terses with which minstrels were, and 
sdll are in the habit of concluding their songs. Lyle says ttie 
tone " is pleaaiug, and peculiar to the ballad." 

Ill the Parliament House, 

A great rout has been there, 
Betwixt our good King 

And the Lord Delaware: 
Says Lord Delaware 

To hJB Majeaty full soon. 
Will it please you, my liege. 

To grant me a boon ? 



What" 8 your boon, says the ICng, 

Now let me understand ? 
It's, give me aU the poor men 

We've starving in this land ; 
And without delay, m hie me 

To Lincolnshire, 
To sow hemp-aeed and flax-seed, 

And hang them all there. 
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Fornith hempm totd it'a batter 

To stop each po<» iumi'b breath, 
Than with ^miite 79U 'sbouU see 

Your subjects atarve to- death. 
Up starts a Dutch Lord, 

Who to Delaware' did- say, 
Thou deserves to be stabbed ! 

Then he turned himself aw(^ : 

Thou deserves to be stabbed. 

And the dc^s have thine ears, 
For insulting nur ^i^ 

In this Parliament of peers ; 
Up ^trang a Webh Lord, 

The brave Duke of' Devonshire, 
Jn young Delaware's defence, 111 fight 

This DntehiLoid, my- sire. 

For he is in tbaTight, 

And HI makeit so^^Mar: 
Him I dare to single ceabat, 

Fat insultsng' Delaware. 
A stage waft seoa erected. 

And to combat they went. 
For to kill, or to be killed. 

It was cither's fidl intent. 

But the very first Aeurish, 

When the heralds' gave coiamand, 
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The aword of brayc Devonshire 
Bent backward on his hand ; 

In suspense he paused awhile, 
Scanned his foe before he strake. 

Then against the king's annoiiT, 
His bent sword he brake. 

Then he sprang from the stage, 

To a soldier in the ring, 
Saying, Lend TOur sword, that to an end 

This tragedy we bring ; 
Tliough he's fighting me in armour, 

While I am fighting bare, 
Even more than this Td venture 

For young Lord Delaware. 

Leaping back on the stage. 

Sword to buckler now resounds, 
■Kll he left the Dutch Lord 

A bleeding in his wounds : 
This seeing, cries the Kng 

To his guards without delay, 
Call Devonshire down, — 

Take the dead man away 1 

No, says brave Devonshire, 

Pve fonght him as a man, 
Since he's dead, I will keep 

The trophies I have won ; 
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For he fought me in your armour, 

While I fought him bare, 
And the same yoa must win back, my liege, 

If ever you them wear. 

God bless the Church of England, 

May it prosper on each hand, 
And alao every poor man 

Kow starving in this land ; 
And while I pray success may crown 

Our king upon his throne, 
111 wish that every poor man. 

May long enjoy hia own. 



Hopb T&tic^&n. 

(TaAJ>tnONAL.) 

The history of this old Border ballad has been so faOj entered 
npou by the preeenl ediUir in his ScotlUh TradUional Vtriimu of 
Aiieititt BaBadi, pablished by the Percy Sodetj, tbat it is merely 
necassuy to refer the resder to the notea on Young Boadw^ in 
that work. Tbe present version of Lord Bachan wu ori^nally 
poblisbedin TTit Local Butorian't TableBo<^ On referring to it 
u there printed, it will be seen that in a single instance, owing 
to a verse containing an absurd contradiction, when compared 
with asabaequentpartoftbesHmcbBllail, it was necesaarj to make 
a conjectural emendsition. The true reading is now g^fen, the 
Mune having since been discovered in a Scottish copy. To remove 
a gkiing iucoasisleiicy it was only requisite to alter a single. 
letter! 
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liOSD Beichim he waa a noble lord, 

A noble lord of hi^ degree ; 
He shipped himself on board a ship, 

He longed strange countries for to see. 

He BOilid eaat^ and he aailM wast, 
Until he came to proud Turkey; 

Where he was ta'en by a savage moor. 
Who handled him right omeUie. 

For he viewed the fashions of that land; 

Their way of worship viewed he j 
But to Mahound, or Terma^nt, 

Would Beichan never bend a knee. 

So on each shoulder they've putten a bore. 
In each bore they've putten a tye ; 

And they have made him trail the wine 
And spices on his fair bodie. 

They've casten him in a donjon deep, 
Wbere he could neither hear nor see ; 

For seven long years they've kept him there, 
Till he for hunger 's like to dee. 

And in his prison a tree there grew, 
So stout and strong there grew a tree. 

And unto it was Beidian ehained, 
Until his life was most weary. 
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This Turk he had one only daughter — 
Fairer creatare did eyes ne'er see ; 

And every day, aa she took the air, 
Near Beichan'a prison passed she. 

[And bonny, meek, and mild was she, 
Tho' she was come of an ill kin ; 

And oiit she dghed, she knew not why, 
For him that lay the donjon in.] 

0! so it fell upon a day. 

She heard young Beichan sadly sing, 
[And aye and ever in her ears, 

The tones of hapless sorrow ring.] 

My hounds they all go masterleas ; 

My hawks they flee from tree to tree j 
My younger brother will hdr my land ; 

Fair England again Til never see. 

And all night long no rest she got, 

Young Beichan's song for thinking on : 

She's stowa the keys from her father's head, 
And to the prison strong is gone. 

And she has oped the prison doors, 
I wot she opened two or three. 

Ere she could come young Beichan at. 
He was locked up so curiouslie. 
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But when she came ^oung Beichan before. 
Sore wondered he that maid to Beel 

He took her for some fwr active, — 
Fair Lndye, T pray of what couatrie ? 

Have 70U got houses ? hare 70U got lands 7 
Or does Northumberland long to thee ? 

What could ye g^ve to the fair young ladye 
That out of prison would set you free? 

I have got houses, I have got lands, 

And half Northumberland longs to me, — 

111 give them all to the ladye fair 
That out of prison will set me free. 

Near London town I have a hall, 
With other castles, two or three; 

I'll give them all to the ladye fair. 
That out of prison will set me free. 

Give me the troth of your right hand, 

The troth of it give unto me ; 
That for seven years yell no ladye wed. 

Unless it be along with me. 

ni give thee the troth of my right hand, 

The troth of it HI freely gie; 
That for seven years III stay unwed. 

For kindness thou dost shew to me. 
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And she has bribed the proud warder, 
With g<>lden atorc^ and white monej; 

She's gotten the keys of the prison strong, 
And she has set Toong Beicban free. 

She's gi'en him to eat the good spice cake. 
She's gi'rai bim to drink the Mood red winet 

And every health she drank nnto him,^ 
I wish. Lord B^cban, that you were mine. 

And she's bidden him sometimes tiiink on her. 
That so kindly freed him ont of pine. 

She's broken a ring from her finger, 
And to Beicban half of it gave she, — 

Keep it to mind jou of that love 
The lady bore that set yon free. 

O ! Bbe took him to her father's harbour. 
And a ship of fame to him gave she ; 

Farewell, farewell, to you. Lord Beicban, 
Shall I e'er again you see ? 

Set your foot on the good ship board. 
And haste ye back to your own countrie; 

And before seven years have an end. 
Come back again, love, and marry me. 

Now seven long years are gone and past, 
And sore she long'd her love to see ; 
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For ever a voice within her breaat 
Said, Beichan has broken his vow to thee ; 

So Bhe'a set her foot on the good ship board. 
And turned her back on het own countrie. 

She saiUd east, she stulM weal, 

Till to lair England's shore came she ; 

Where a bonny shepherd she espied. 
Feeding his sheep upon the lea. 

What news, what news, thou bonnie shepherd ? 

What news hast thou to tell me ? 
Such news I hear, ladye, he said. 

The like was never in this countrie. 

There is a weddin' in yonder hall. 

Has lasted thirty days and three; 
But young liord BeichaB won't bed with his bride, 

Fgr Love of one that's ayond the sea. 

She's putten her hand in her pocket, 
Gi'en him the gold and white money; 

Here, tak' ye that^ my boonie boy. 
For the good news thou tell'st to me. 

When she came to Lord Beichan'a gate. 

She tirled softly at the pin ; 
And ready was the proud warder 

To open and let this ladye in. 
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When slie came to Lord Beichan'e caatlei 

So boldly she rang the heU ; 
Who's there ? who's there ? cried the proud porter, 

Who's there ? unto me come tell ? 

O! is this Lord Beichan's castle ? 

Or ie that noble lord within ? 
Yea, he is in the hall among them all, 

And this is the day of his weddin*. 

And has he wed anitber love 7 — 

And has he clean foi^tten me ? 
And, sighing, said that ladje gay, 

I wish I was in my own countrie. 

And she has ta'en her gay gold ring, 
That with her love she brake so &ee, 

Gie him that, yc proud porter, 

And bid the bridegroom speak to me. 

TeU him to send me a slice «^ bread. 

And a cup of blood red wine, 
And not to foi^t the feir young ladye 

That did release him out of pine. 

Away, and away went the proud porter, 
Away, and away, and away went he, 

Until he came to Lord Beichan's presence, 
Down he fell on his bended knee. 
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What alleth thee, my proud porter, 
Thou art bo full of oourtesie? 

Pve been porter at your gates, — 

It's thirty loQg years now, and three, 

But there stands a ladye at them now. 
The like of her I ne'er did see. 

For on every finger she has a ring. 
And on her mid-finger she has three; 

And as much gay gold above her brow 
As would an earldom buy to me ; 

And as much gay cloathing round about her 
As would buy all Northumberlea. 

It's out then spak' the bride's mother, — 
Aye, and an angry woman was she, — 

Ye might have excepted the bonnie bride, 
And two or three of our compauie. 

0! hold your tongue, ye ailly frow. 

Of all your folly let me be; 
She's ten times fairer than the bride. 

And all that's in your companie. 

She asks one sheave of my lord's white bread. 

And a cup of his red, red wine; 
And to remember the ladye's love 

That kindly freed him out of pine. 
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Lord Beichan then in a passion flew, 
And broke liis sword in splinters three; 

0, well a day I did Beichan say, 
That I so soon have married thee I 

For it can be none but dear Saphia, 
That's croes'd the deep for love of me ! 

And quickly hied he down the stair, 
Of fifteen steps he made but three; 

He's ta'en his bonnie love in bis arms, 
And kis^ and kist her tenderlie. 

01 have ye taken another bride ? 

And have ye quite foi^tten me? 
And have ye quit« forgotten one 

That gave yon life and libertie. 

She looked o'er her left shoulder 
To bide the tears stood in her ee; 

Now fare-thee-well, young Beicbao, she says, 
111 try to think no more on thee. 

O! never, never, my Saphia, 

For surely this can never be; 
Nor ever shall I wed but ber 

That's done and dreed so much for me. 

Then out and spak' the forenoon bride : 
My Lord, your love ia changed soon; 
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At morning I am made jour bride, 
And another'a chiMe, ere it be noon! 

0! sorrow not, thou forenoon bride, 
Our hearts could ne'er onited be; 

Te must return to your own countrie, 
A double dower Fll send witb thee< 

And up and spak' the young binie's mother, 
Who never was heard, to q>eak so freer— 

And so you treat my only danghter, 
Because Saphia has cross'd the sea. 

I own I made a bride of your daughter, 
She's ne'er a whit tiie worse ibr me, 

She came to me with her horse and saddle. 
She may go back in her coach and three. 

He's ta'en Saphia by the white hand, 
And gently led her ap and down; 

And aye as he kiat her rosy lips, 

Te're welcome, dear one, to your own. 

He's ta'en her by the milt-white hand, 
And led her to yon fountain stane; 

Her name he's changed from Saphia, 
And he's called his bonnie love Lady Jane. 

Lord Beichan prepared another mturriage, 
And sang with heart so full of glee. 
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Ill range no more id foreign countries, 
Now since mj love has crossed the sea. 



3i.ocQ Bateman. 

MThib is a ludicTonal; conTipt Rbridgment of the preceding ballad, 
being the same Teraion which waa pablished a few years ago by 
Tilt, London, and also, according [o the litle-page, by Mustapha 
Sjried, Constanlinople ! onder the title, of TTu bving BaSad of 
Jj/td Balemwi. It is, howerer, the only ancient form in which 
the ballad has existed in print, and is one of the publications 
moDlioDed in Thacitra;^* CaUUognt, alluded to at page 7 of the 
present work. The air printed in Tilt's edition is the one to 
which the ballad is song in the South of England, hnt it is totally 
difiereot to the Northern tone, which has never been published. 



LosD Bateman be was a noble lord, 
A noble lord of bigh degree; 

He abipped hinieelf on board a ship, 
Some foreign country be would go see. 

He sailed east, and be auled west, 
Until he came to proud Turk^yj 

Where he was taken, and put to prison. 
Until his life was almost weary. 

And in ^b prison there grew a tree. 
It grew so stout, and grew so strong; 

WLere he was chained by the middle, 
Until bis life was almost gone. 
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This Turk he had one only daughter. 
The fairest creature my eyes did see; 

She stole the keys of her father's prisoD, 

And swore Lord Batemaa she would set free. 

Have yon got houses? have you got lauds ? 

Or does North amberlaud belong to thee ? 
What would you give to the fair young lady 

That out of prison would set you free ? 

I have got houses, I have got lands. 

And half Northumberland belongs to me, 

111 give it all to the fair young lady 
That out of prisoD would set me free. 

! then she took him to her father's hall, 
And gave to him the best of wine; 

Aud every health she drank unto him, 

I wish. Lord Bateman, that you were mine. 

Now in seven years I'll make a vow. 
And seven years 111 keep it strong. 

If youll wed with no other womat), 
I will wed with no other man. 

1 then she took him to her father's harbour. 
And gave to him a ship of fame; 

Farewell, fM-ewell to you, Lord Bateman, 
Tm afraid I ne'er shall see you again. 
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Now seven long years are gone and paat. 
And fourteen days, well knonn to thee; 

She packed up all her gej cloatliing, 

And swore Lord Bateman she would go sec. 

But when she came to Lord Bateman'a caatle, 

So boldly ahe rang the bell ; 
Who's there? who's there? cry'd the proud porter, 

Who's there ? unto me come tell. 

O I is this Lord Bateman's castle ? 

Or is his Lordship here within F 
O, yes ! 0, yea ! cried the young porter, 

He's just now taken his new bride in. 

O ! tell him to aend me a slice of bread. 

And a bottle of the best wine ; 
And not foi^etting the fair young lady 

Who did release him when close coniin'O. 

Away, away went this young proud porter. 

Away, away, and away went he. 
Until he came to Lord Bateman's chamber, 

Down on his bended knees fell he. 

What news, what uews, my proud young porter ? 

Wbai news hast thou brought unto me ? 
There is the fairest of all young creatures 

That ever my two eyes did see I 
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She has got rings on ever; finger, 

And round one of them she has got three. 

And as much gay cloathing round her middle . 
As would bu; fiU Northumberlea. 

She bids you send her a slice of bread. 

And a bottle of the best wine; 
And not forgetting the fair young lady 

Who did release you when close confin'd. 

Lord Bateman he then in a passion flew. 
And broke his sword in splinters three; 

Ssyii^, I will give aU my father's riches 
If Sophia has crossed the sea. 

Then up spoke the young bride's mother, 
Who never was beard tb speak so free, 

You'll not forget my only daughter. 
If Sophia has cro&aed the sea. 

I own I made a bride of your daughter. 
She's neither tiie better nor worse for me; 

She came to me with her horse and saddle, 
She may go back in her coach and three. 

Lord Bateman prepared another marriage, 
And sang, with heart so full of glee, 

111 range no more in foreign countries, 
Now since Sophia has crossed the sea. 
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'W^t ^eatd or l^dtcp laeeO. 

(THADinONil.) 

The preient Tereion of on ancient Rnd popular Northumbrian 
billad was token down hj Mr. Jamca Telfer, of Saughtree, Liddea- 
dale, from the chantmg of Kitty Wall , an old vom&n who reuded 
at FairloBns, Boiburgshire. Mr. Bobert White commumcated 
it to the Local BttUnian't Table Book ; it has not appeared in 
anj other work. " PerciTal, or Farcy Reed," sajB Mr. While, 
"was proprietor of Troughend, an eleyated tract of land lying 
on the weal »ide, and nearij in the centre of Redesdale, North- 
nmberiand. His office was to suppress and order the apprehen- 
sion of thieves, and other breakers of the law ; in the eieoution 
of which he incurred the displeasure of a family of brothers 
of the name of Hall, who were owners of Girsonsfield, a &rm 
about two miles east from Troughend. He also drew apon Idm- 
self the hostility of a hand of mosstroopers, Crosier by name, 
some of whom he had been successful in bringing to justice." 
The barbarous murder of Eeed by the Halls and the Crosiers, is 
an historical fact, and the circumstances attending it are accu- 
rately detailed in the ballad. The catastrophe is said to haTS 
occurred in the sixteenth century. 

God send the land deliverance 

Free every reaving, riding Scot: 
We'll aune hae neither cow nor ewe, 

We'll Bnne hae neither staig nor stot. 

The outlaws come frae Liddesdale, 
They herry Bedesdale far and near ; 

The rich man's gelding it maun gang, 
They caona pasallie pnir manis meare. 
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Snre it were weel, had ilka thief 
Around his neck a baiter Strang ; 

And canes heavy may they light 
On traitors vile oursels amang. 

Now Parcy Reed has Crosier ta'en. 
He has delivered him to the law ; 

Bnt Crosier says hell do waur than that, 
He'll make the tower o' Tronghend fa'. 

And Crosier says he will do waur — 
He will do waor if waur can be ; 

Hell make the bairns a' fatherless, 
And then, the land it may lie lee. 

To the hnnting, ho ! cried Parcy Reed, 
The moming sun is on the dew; 

The cauler breeze frae off the fella 
Will lead the dogs to the quarry true. 

To the hnnting, ho I cried Parcy Reed, 
And to the hunting he baa gane; 

And the three fanse Ha'a o' Grirsonsfield 
Alang wi' him he. has them ta'ea. 

They hunted high, they hunted low. 
By heathery hill and birken shaw; 

Tbey raised a buck on Rooken Edge, 
And blew the mort at fair Ealylawe. 
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They hunted high, they hnnted low, 
They made the echoes ring amain ; 

With music sweet o' horn and hound, 
They merry made fair Redesdale glen. 

They hunted high, they hunted low, 
They hunted up, they hunted down. 

Until the day was past the prime. 
And it grew late in the afternoon. 

They hunted high in Batinghope, 
When as the sun was sinking low. 

Says Parcy then, ca' off the dogs. 
We'll bait our steeds and homeward go. 

They lighted high in Batinghope, 

Atween the brown and benty ground ; 

They had but rested a litUe while, 
Till Parcy Reed was sleeping sound. 

There's naue may lean on a rotten staff, 
But him that risks to get a fa' ; 

There's nane may in a traitor trust, 
And tr»tora black were every Ha'. 

They've stown the bridle off his steed. 
And they've put water in Ms lang gun ; 

They've fixed his sword within the sheath. 
That out again it winna come. 
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Avaken ye, waken ye, Parcy R«ed, 
Or by your eaemies be ta'en; 

For yonder are the flye Crosiers 
A-coming owre the Hingin'-stane. 

If they be five, and we be four, 
Sae that ye stand alang wi' me. 

Then every man ye will take one. 
And only leave bat two to me: 

We will them meet as brave men ought. 
And make them either fight or flee. 

We mayna stand, we canna stand. 
We dauma stand alang wi' thee; 

The Growers hand thee at a feud. 
And they wad kill baith thee and we. 

0, turn thee, turn thee, Johnie Ha', 
0, turn thee, man, and fight wi' me; 

When ye come to Troughend again, 
My gude black naig I will gie thee ; 

He cost full twenty pound o' gowd, 
Atween my brother John and me. 

I mayna turn, I canna turn, 

I dauma turn and fight wi' thee; 

The CroBiers hand thee at a feud, 
And they wad kill baitb thee and me. 

O, turn thee, turn thee, WiUie Ha', 
O, turn thee, man, and fight wi' me; 
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Wten ye come to Troughend again, 
A yoke o' owsen 111 gie thee. 

I mayna tarn, I canna turn, 
I daama tarn and fight wi' thee ; 

The Crosiers hand thee at a fend. 
And they wad kill baith thee and me. 

O, turn thee, turn thee, Tonuny Ha' — 
O, torn now, man, and flglit wi' me ; 

If ever we come to Troughend again, 
Uy daughter Jean 111 gie to thee. 

I mayna turn, I canna turn, 
I daurna turn and tight wi' thee; 

The Crosiers hand thee at a feud. 
And they wad kill htdth thee and me. 

0, shame upon ye, traitora a'! 

I wish your hames ye may never see ; 
Te've stown the bridle off my n&ig, 

And I can neither fight nor flee. 

Te've stown the bridle off my naigi 
And ye've put water i' my lang gun ; 

Te've fixed my sword within the sheath, 
That out ^ain it winna come. 

He had but time to cress himsel' — 
A prayer he hadna time to say. 
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Till round him came the Crosiera keen. 
All riding graithed, and in armjr. 

Weel met, weel met, now Parcy Reed, 
Thou art the very man we sought ; 

Owre hing hae we been in jonr debt, 
Now will we pay ye as we ought. 

Well pay thee at the nearest tree. 
Where we shall hang thee like a hound. 

Brave Farcy rtua'd hia fankit sword 
And fell'ii the foremost to the ground, 

Alake, and wae for Parcy Reed — 
Alake he was an unarmed man: 

Four weapons pierced him all at once. 
As they assailed him there and than. 

They fell upon him all at once, 
They mangled him most cruellie; 

The slightest wound might caused his deid. 
And they hae gi'en him thirty-three. 

They hacket off his hands and feet. 
And left him lying on the lee. 

Now, Parcy Reed, we've paid our debt. 
Ye cnnna weel dispute the tale. 

The Crosiers swd, and off they rade — 
They rade tlic airt o' Liddcsdale. 
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It was the hour o' gloamin' gray. 

When herds come in frae fauld and pen ; 

A herd he saw a hantsman lie, 
Says be, can this be Laird Trongben' ? 

There's some will ca' me Parey Reed, 
And some will ca' me Laird Troughen' ; 

It's little matter what they ca' me, 
My faes hae made me ill to ken. 

Tbere'a some will ca' me Farcy Reed, 
And speak my praise in tower and town ; 

It's little matter what they do now, 

My life-blood rudds the heather brown. 

There's some will ca' me Parcy Reed, 
And a' my virtues say and sing ; 

I would much rather have just now 
A draught o' water frae the spring ! 

The herd flang a£F hia clouted shoon. 
And to the nearest fountain ran ; 

Ho made hie bonnet serve a cup. 

And wan the blessing o' the dying man. 

Now, honest herd, ye maun do mair — 
Ye maun do mair as I ye tell j 

Ye maun bear tidings to Troughend, 
And bear likewise my last farewell. 
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A farewell to my wedded wife, 

A farewell to my brother John, 
Wha sits into the Troughertd tower, 

Wi' heart as black as any atone. 

A farewell to my daughter Jean, 
A farewell to my yonng sons five; 

Had they been at their father's hand, 
I had this night beeu man alive. 

A farewell to my followers a'. 

And a' my neighboura gude at need ; 

Bid them think how the treacherous Ha'e 
Betrayed the life o' Farcy Reed. 

The laird o' Clennel beara my bow, 
Tbe laird o' Brandon bears my brand ; 

Whene'er they ride i' the border side. 

They'll mind the fate o' the laird Troughend. 



%^t O^ol&en C^lofie ■, oc tde *&qui» of 

This is a very popular ballad, and sung in ever; part of England. 
It is traditionally reported to be founded on an inddent which 
occurred in tbe reign of Elixabetll. It bos been publisbed in tbe 
broadside form (ram the commencement of tbe eighteenth cen- 
tury, but is no doubt much older. It does not appear to have 
been inserted in any ooDeettoni 
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A WBALTHT yonng 'sqnire of Tamworth, we hear, 
He conrted a nobleman'B daughter so fair ; 
And for to marry her it was his intent, 
All fiiende and relations gave their consent. 

The time was appcnnted for the wedding day, 
A young farmer chosen to give her away; 
As soon as the farmer the young lady did Bpy, 
He inflamM her heart ; O, my heart 1 she did cry. 

She turned from the 'squire, but nothing she said. 
Instead of being married she took to her bed; 
The thought of the farmer soon run in her mind, 
A way for to have him she quickly did find. 

Coat, waistcoat, and breeches she then did put on, 
And a hunting she went with her dog and her gun ; 
She hunted all round where the farmer did dwell. 
Because in her heart she did love him full well : 

She oftentimes fired, but nothing she killed. 
At length the young farmer came into the field; 
And to discourse with him it was her intent. 
With her dog and her gun to meet him she went. 

I thought you had been at the wedding, she cried. 
To wait on the Squire, and give him his bride. 
No, sir, said the farmer, if the truth I may tell, 
111 not give her away, for I love her too well. 
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Suppose tli&t the lady should grant you her love, 
Tod know that the 'squire jour rival will prove ; 
Why then, says the fanner, Fll take sword in hand, 
By honour m gain her when she shall conunand. 

It pleasM the lady to find him so bold ; 
She gave him a glove that was flowered with gtJd, 
And told him she found it when coming along, 
As she was a hunting with her dog and gnn. 

The tady went home with a heart full of love. 
And gave out a notice that she'd lost a glove i 
And said, Who has found it, and brings it to me. 
Whoever he is, he my hnsband shall be. 

The farmer was pleased when be heard of the news, 
With heart full of joy to the lady be goes : 
Dear, honoured lady, Tve picked up your glove. 
And hope you'll be pleased to grant me your love. 

It's already granted, I will be your bride ; 
I love the sweet breath of a farmer, she cried, 
ni be mistress of my dairy, and milking my cow, 
Wbile my jolly brisk farmer is whistling at plough. 

And when she was married she told of her fun. 
How she went a hunting with her d<^ and gnn ; 
And [said] now Pve got him so fast in my snare, 
m enjoy him for ever, I vow and declare. 
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%ins Jamt0 3 atiti ttie HinUn. 

(traditiohai,.) 

The ballad of Smg Jama 1 and Ot Tintler was probably written 
either in, or sbortly nftet the reign of the monarch who is the 
hero. The incident recorded is said to be a fact, though the 
locality ia doubcfnl. Bj some the scene is laid at Norwood, in 
Surrey ; by others in some put of the English border. He 
ballad ia alluded to by Percy, but ia not inserted either in 
the Sdigaet, or in any other popular collection, being only to be 
fbnnd in a few brosdaides aod cbsp-books of modem date. The 
present lersioa !a a trBditional ooe, taken down by tbe editor 
from tbe recital of Francis King. It is much superior to the 
common broadside edition with which it has been collated, and 
fixim which the tbirteeath and fifteenth verses were obtained. 
The ballad is very popular an tbe border, and in the dales of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and Craven. 



And now, to be brief, let's paea over the rest. 
Who seldom or never were given to jest, 
And come to King Jamie, the first of our throne, 
A pleasanter monarch sure never was known. 

As he was a hunting the swift fallow-deer. 
He dropt all bis nobles ; and when be got clear. 
In hope of some pastime away be did ride, 
Till he came to an aleboase, hard by a wood-side. 
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And there with a tinkler he happened to meet, 
Aad him in kind sort he so freely did greet: 
Fray, thee, good fellow, what hast in thy jug, 
Which under thy arm thou dwt lovingly hug? 

By the massl quoth the tinkler, its nappy brown ale, 
And for to drink to thee, friend, I will not fail ; 
For altho' thy jacket looks gallant and fine, 
I think that my two-pence as good is as thine. 

By myaoul! honest fellow, the truth thou hast spoke, 
And straight he sat down with the tinkler to joke ; 
They drank to the King, and they pledged to each other. 
Who'd seen 'em had thought they were brother and 
brother. 

As they were a-drinking the King pleased to say, 
What news, honest fellow ? come tell me, I pray ? 
There's nothing of news, beyond that I hear 
The King's on the border a-chasing the deer. 

And truly I wish I so happy may be 
Whilst he is a hunting the King I might see ; 
For altho' I've travelled the land many ways 
I never have yet seen a King in my days. 

The King, with a hearty brisk laughter, replied, 
I toll thee, good fellow, if thou canst but ride, 
Thou shalt get up behind me, and I will thee bring 
To the presence of Jamie, thy sovereign King. 
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But bell be surrounded with nobles so gaj. 
And how shall we tell him from them, sir, I praj ? 
Thoult easily hen him when once thon art there ; 
The King will be covered, hia nobles all bare. 

He got up behind him and likewise his sack, 
His bndget of leather, and tools at his back ; 
They rode till they came to the merry green wood. 
His nobles came round him, bareheaded they stood. 

The tinkler then seeing so many appear, 
He slyly did whisper the King in bis ear : 
Saying, They're all clothed so gloriously gay, 
But which amongst them is the King, sir, I pray ! 

The King did with hearty good laughter, reply. 
By my soul I my good fellow, it's thou or it's II 
The rest are bareheaded, uncovered alt round. — 
With his bag and his budget be fell to the ground. 

Like one that was frightened quite out of hia wits. 
Then on his knees he instantly gets. 
Beseeching for mercy ; the King to him said. 
Thou art a good fellow, so be not afraid. 

Come, tell thy name ? I am John of the dale, 
A mender of kettles, a lover of ale. 
Rise up, Sir John, I will hononr thee here, — 
I make thee a knight of three thousand a year! 
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This was a good thing for the tinkler indeed ; 
Then unto the court he was sent for with speed, 
Where great store of pleasure and pastime waa seen, 
In the royal presence of King and of Queen. 

Sir John of the Dale he has land, he has fee. 
At the court of the king who so happy as he ? 
Yet still in his Hall hangs the tinkler's old sack. 
And the bndget of tools which he bore at bis back. 



Thib old and vfrj humoroos bsllad has long been a facarite on 
both sides of the Border, but had ocvcr appeared in print till 
about a year ago, nhec a Northumbrian gentleman printed a few 
copies for private circulation, one of which he presented to the 
editor. In tlie present impression some trifling typographical 
mistakes are corrected, and the phraseology has been rendered 
anifonn thronghout. 



A fair young May went up the street, 
Some white fish for to buy ; 

And a bonny clerk's fa'n i' luve wi' her. 
And he's followed her by and by, by, 

And he's followed her by and by. 
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O! where live ye mj bonay lasa, 

I pray thee tell to me ; 
For giD the nicht were ever sae mirk, 

I wad come and visit thee, thee; 

I wad come and visit thee. 

O! my father he aye locks the door. 

My mither keeps the key ; * 
And gin ye were ever aic a wily wieht, 

Ye canna win in to me, me ; 

Ye canna win in to me, 

But tbe clerk he had ae true brother. 

And a wily wicht was he ; 
And he has made a lang ladder, 

Was thirty steps and.three, three j 

Was thirty steps and three. 

He has made a cleek but and a creel — 
A creel but and a pin ; 

And he's away lo the chimley-lop. 
And he's letten the bonny clerk in, in ; ' 
Aad he's letten the bonny clerk in. 

The auld wife, being not asleep, 

Tho' late late was the hour; 
m lay my life, quo' the silly auld wife, 

There's a man i' our dochter's bower, bower ; 

There's a man i'our doohter's bower. 
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The auld man he gat owre the bed. 

To see if the thing was true ; 
But she's ta'en the bonny cterk in her arms, 

And covered him owre wi' blue, blue ; 

And covered him owre wi' blue. 

01 where are ye gaun now, father? she eays, 
And where Are jb gaun sae late ? 

Te've disturbed me in my evening prayers, 
And ! but they were aweit, sweit ; 
And 01 but they were sweit. 

01 ill betide ye, silly auld wife, 

And an ill death may ye dee ; 
She has the mnckle hnik in her arms. 

And she's prayin' for you and me, me ; 

And she's prayin' for you and me. 

The anid wife being not asleep. 
Then something mair was said ; 

111 lay my life, quo' the silly auld wife, 
There's a man by onr dochter's bed, bed ; 
There's a man by onr dochter's bed. 

The auld wife she gat owre the bed, 

To see if the thing was true ; 
But what the wrack to<^ the auld wife's fitf 

For into the creel she flew, flew ; 

For into the creel she flew. 
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The man that was at the chimley-top. 

Finding the creel was fu', 
He wrappit the rape round his left shoutber, 

And fast to him he drew, drew ; 
And fa^ to Mm he drew. 

O, help! 0, help! 0, hinny, noo, help! 

O, help! O, hinny, do ! 
For him that je aye wished me at, 

He'a carryin' me off just noo, noo ; 

He's carryin' me off just noo. 

O! if the foul thiers gotten ye, 

I wish he may keep his hand ; 
For a' the lee lang winter nicht, 

Tell never lie in year bed, bed ; 

Yell never lie in your bed. 

He's towed her up, he's towed her down, 
He's towed her through on' through ; 

O, Gudel asnst, quo' the silly auld wife. 
For I'm just departin' noo, noo; 
For I'm just departin' noo. 

He'a towed her up, he's towed her down. 

He's gien her a richt down fa', 
Till every rib i' the auld wife's side, 

Flayed nick nack on the wa', wa'; 

Played nick nack on the wa'. 
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0! the bloe, the bonny, bonny blue^ 
And I wish the blue may do weel ; 

And ever)' auld wife that's gae jealous o' her 
dochter, 
Hay she get a good keoch i' the creel, creel ; 
May she get a gude keach i' the creel I 



%^t 9^ecrs JBroomfielD ; or '^lie JOHt^t 
Countc; {UUasec. 

This old Wvn-oamitrj ballad was one of ^e broadsidet printed 
at tha Aldernurj press. The editor has not met with 107 older 
imprwdoi], thongb be bu been awored that there are black- 
letter copiea. In Scott's XautnUg of Ot ScoltiJi Bonier is a 
ballad called the Brvotf/Ud BOl; it is a mere fragToeat, bat is 
evidently taken from the present ballad, and can only be con- 
sidered as one of the man; modem antiques to be ibnnd in that 



A NOBLB young 'squire that lived in the west, 

He courted a young lady gayi 
And as he was merry he put forth a jest, 

A wager with her be would lay. 

A wager with me, the young lady replied, 

I pray about what must it be ? 
If I like the humour you shan't be denied, 

I love to be merry and free. 
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Quoth he, I wiU lay you an hundred pounds, 

A hundred pounds, aje, and ton, 
That a maid if you go to the merry Broomfield, 

That a maid you return not again. 

I'll lay you tbat wager, the lady she said, 
Then the money she flung down amain, 

To the merry Broomfield ni go a pore nuud. 
The same Fll return home again. 

He covered her bet in the midst of the hall, 
With a hundred and ten jolly pounds; 

And then to his seivant he stmghtway did call. 
To bring forth his hawk and his bounds. 

A ready obedience the servant did yield, 

And all was made ready o'er night; 
Next morning he went to the merry Broomfield, 

To meet with his love and delight. 

Kow when he came there, having waited a while, 
Among the green broom down he lies; 

The lady came to him, and could not but smile, 
For sleep then had closed his eyes. 

Upon his right hand a gold ring she secured, 

Down from her onn fingers so fur; 
That when he awaked he might be assured 

His lady and love had been there. 
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She left him a pode of pleasant perfume, 
Then atept from the place where he lay, 

Then hid herself close in the besom of broom, 
To hear what her true love did say. 

He wakened and found the gold ring on his hand. 

Then sorrow of heart he was in ; 
My love hu been here, I do well understand. 

And ttiia wager I now shall not win. 

Ohl where was you, my goodly gosshawk. 

The which I have purchased so dear. 
Why did you not waken me out of my sleep. 

When the iady, my love, was here ? 

O! with my bells did I ring, master. 

And eke with my feet did I run; 
And still did I cry, prey awake! master. 

She's here now, and soon will be gone. 

0! where was you, my gallant greyhound, ■ 

Whose collar is flourished witli gold ; 
Why hadst thou not wakened me out of my sleep. 

When thou didst my lady behold ? 

Dear master, I barked with my mouth when she came, 

And likewise my collar I shook; 
And told you that here was the beautiful dame, 

But no noUce of mc then you took. 
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O! where waat thou, my serving man, 

Whom I have cloathed so fine? 
If jou had waked me when she was here, 

The wager then had been mine. 

In the night you should have slept, master, 

And kept awake in the day; 
Had you not been sleeping when hither she came, 

Then a maid she had not gone away. 

Theo home he returned when the wager was lost, 

With sorrow of heart, I may aayj 
The lady she laughed to find her love crost, — 

This was upon midsummer day. 

O, 'squire ! I laid in the bushes concealed. 
And heard you, when you did complaiu ; 

And thuB I have been to the merry Broomfield, 
And a maid returned back again. 

Be cheerful! be cheerful! and do not repine. 

For now 'tis as clear as the sun. 
The money, the money, the money is mine. 

The wager I fairly have won. 



Printed in Aldermary Churchyard, I 
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&fr Jo^a BatUptorn. 

The West-country balkd of Sir John Sarleftom is Tcry SDcieDt, 
and being ttie only renion which ha^ erer been Bang at English 
merry-mahii^ and country (easts, can cert^nl; set up a better 
claim to antiqnity than uxj of the three ballads on the same 
snl^HOt to be found in Eiaiis's Old BaBadt ; ni.. Join Sark^am, 
T%e Liltte BarbgnrH, and Mat MmlL Our weat-countiy Terdou 
bean the grealeat reieinblance to Tht LitOt Barl^an, but it it 
Terf ili««imil«T to uiy of the three. Bums altered the old 
ditty, but on teibniog to his Terdoo it will be seen that his 
corrections utd additioDB want the simplicity of the original, 
and oerlainlj- cannot be considered improvements. Tbe common 
ballad dow not qipear to hare been inserted in any of our popu- 
lar collections. 

Tbebe came three men out of the WiBSt, 

Their victory to tryj 
And they have taken a solemn oath, 

Poor Barleycorn should die. 

They took a plough and ploughed him in, 

And harrowed clods on his head ; 
And then they took a solemn oatJi, 

Poor Barleycorn was dead. 

There he lay sleeping in the ground, 

Till rain from the sky did fall : 
Then Barleycorn spmng up his head, 

And so amazed them alL 
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There he remained till Hidanmmer, 

And looked both pale and wan ; 
Then BarleTCom be got a beard, 

And so became a man. 

Then they sent men with scythes so sharp, 

To cut him off at knee ; 
And then poor little Barleycorn, 

They served him barbarously. 

Then they sent men with pitchforks strong 

To pierce him through the heart, 
And like a dreadful tragedy, 

Th^ bound him to a cart. 

And then they brought him to a bam, 

A prisoner to endnre i 
And so they fetched him out again. 

And laid him on the floor. 

Then they set men with holly cluba, 

To beat the flesh from his bones; 
But the miller he served him worse than that. 

For he ground him betwixt two stones. 

01 Barleycorn is the choicest grain 

That ever was sown on land i 
It will do more than any grain. 

By the turning of your hand. 
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It will make a boy into a man, 

And a man into an ass ; 
It will change jout gold into silver. 

And fonr silver into brass. 

It will make the huntsman hunt the fox. 
That never wonnd his horn ; 

It will bring the tinker to the stocks, 
That people may him scorn. 

It will make the maids aUak naked dance. 

As ever they were bom j 
It will help them to a j jb by chance, — 

Well done, Barleycorn ! 

It will put sack into a glass, 

And claret in the can ; 
And it will cause a man to drink 

Till he neither can go nor stand. 
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This popular Nortliumbri&ii ballul ia of g[ioat anUquit;, and 
bears conaiderable re>enibUooa to 7^ Baffltd Knight ; or Ladif'i 
Polity, inserted in Percy's SeSgva. It is not in »itj fopukr 
collection. 



Thebb was a shepherd's eon. 

He kept sheep on yonder hill ; 
He laid hia pipe and his crook aside, 
And there he slept his fill. 

And blow the winds, heigh ho! 

Sing, blow the winds, heij^h ho! 
Clear awaj the morning dew. 
And hlow the winds, heigh ho! 

He looked east, and he looked west, 

He took another look, 
, And there he spied a lady gay. 
Was dipping in a brook. 

She said, sir, don't touch my mantle. 

Come, let my clothes alone ; 
I will give you as much money 

As you can carry home. 
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I will not touch your mantle, 

ni let your clothes alone ; 
ni take you out of the water clear, 

My dear, to be nty own. 

He did not touch her mantle. 

He let her clothes alone; 
But he took her from the clear water. 

And all to be hie own. 

He set her on a milk-white steed, 

Himself upon another ; 
And there they rode along the road. 

Like sister, and like brother. 

And as he rode along the road, 
They spied some cocks of hay ; 

Yonder, he says, is a lovely place 
For men and mtuds to play. 

And when they came to her father's gate. 

She pulled at a ring ; 
And ready was the proud porter 

For to let the lady in, 

And when the gates were open, 

This lady jumped in ; 
She says, Tou are a fool without, 

And I'm a maid within. 
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Good morrow to joa, modert boj, 

I thank jon for jaar care ; 
If jon hkd been wbaX joa should hjive been, 

I would not have left jon tbeifc 

There is a hone ia mj Other's stable, 

He stands beyond the thorn ; 
He shakes his bead above the trough. 

But dares not prej [on] the com. 

There is a bird in mj father's flock, 

A donble comb be wean ; 
He flaps his wings, and crows fall loud, 

But a capon's crest he bean. 

There is a flower in my father's garden. 

They call it marigold ; 
The fool that will not when he may, 

He shall not when he wotd. 

Said the shepherd's son, as he doft his shoon, 

My feet they shall ran bare. 
And if ever I meet another maid, 

I rede, that maid beware. 
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babble to CLas0* 

(tbaditional.) 
No ballad is better kDovn in the dales of Torkshire than Baddh 
to Bagt. It bM long enjofed an extensive popularity. The pre- 
sent TerBioa waa taken down bjr the editor Id Octoba'IB4S,from 
tbe eicetlent and bameroas ainging of bia aged and lespecled 
Mend, Tommy Atkinson, of linlon, in CraTen, a genuine Tork- 
ahire yeoman, who only allows tbii present acknowledgiaent on the 
express condition that no prefix or adjnnct be made to bia name, 
and diat he be designated in print by his fellow-daleamen's ^miliar 
appellation of Tommy Atkinson 1 We bare not been able to 
discover any broadside copy of tbe ballad, nor can we trace it 
in any collection, although we have met with 7^ (^/If Pkntgli- 
ftsy, or the Bi^mafaaat Outariaed, and SOtne others of a like de- 
scription, and having nearly the sama plot, bnt they are all very 
inferior 10 Saddle U> Bagi. The tone is Cirw ear to a fnlickiome 
dittf, or' the RatU, being the air better known as Hon kofjiy 
eotddlbewUhtithtr; it may be found in Ch^pell's SalumalEit' 
gHth Airi, 

This stor^ I'm going to sing, 

I hope it will g^ve you content. 
Concerning a silly old man 

That was going to pay his rent 

With a tiU da dill, tiU a diU, dill. 
Tilt a dill, diU a dill, dee, 
Sing &1 de diU, diU de dill, dill, 
Fal de dill, diU de dill, dee. 

As he was a-riding along. 

Along all on the highway, 
A gen tlenian -thief overtook htm, 

And thus unto him he did say: 
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O! well DTertoken, old man, 

01 well overtaken, said he- 
Thank 70U kindly, ur, saye the old man. 

If you be for my companie. 

How far are you going this way ? 

It made the old man to smile; 
To tell you the truth, kind sir, 

I'm just a going twa mile. 

I am but a silly old man, 

Who farme a piec6 of ground ; 
My half year rent, kind »r. 
Just comes to forty pound. 

But my landlord's not been at hame, — 
I've not seen him twelve month or more; 

It makes my rent to be large, 
IVe just to pay him fourscore. 

You should not haye told any body, 

For thieves they are ganging many : 
If they were to light upon you 

They would rob you of every penny. 

01 never mind, says the old man, 

Thieves I fear on no aide ; 
My money is safe in my bags, 

In the saddle on which I ride. 
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As tfaejr were s-riding along, 

And riding &-down & ghjil. 
The thief palled ont a pistol, 

And bade the old man stand still. 

The old man waB crafty and false, 

As in this world are many ; 
He flung his old saddle o'er t' he^^e. 

And said, Fet«h it, if thoult have any. 

This thief got off his horse. 
With courage Stout and bold, 

To search this <dd man's bags, 
And gave him his horse to hold. 

The old man put foot in stirrup. 

And he got on astride. 
He set the thiers horse in a gallop,: — 

Tou need not bid th' old man ridel. 

O, stay I O, stay I says the thief. 
And thou half my share shalt have ; 

Nay, marry, not I, quoth the old man. 
For once Tve bitten a knave ! 

This thief he was not content, 
He thought there nnt$t be bags. 

So he up with his rusty sword. 
And chopped the old saddle to rags. 
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The old man gaUop'd and rode, 

Until be was almost spent, 
Till he came to his landlord's house, 

And he paid him his whole year's rent. 

He opened this rogue's portmantle, 
It was glorious for to behold ; 

There was five hundred pound in money, 
And other five hundred in gold. 

His landlord it made him to stare, 
When he did the sight behold j 

Where did thou get the white money. 
And where get the yellow gold? 

I met a fond fool by the way, 

I swapped horses, and gave him no boot 
But never mind, says the old man, 

I got a fond fool by the foot. 

But now you're grown cramped and old. 

Nor fit for to travel about : 
0, never mind, says the old man, 

I can give these old bones a root I 

As he was a-riding hame, 

And a-down a narrow lane. 
He spied his mare tied to a tree, 

And said, Tib, thoult now gae hame. 
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And when that he got hame, 

And told his old wife what he'd done; 
She rose and she donned her olothea, 

And abont the house did run. 

She snng, and she danced, and Bung, 
And Bhe sung with a merry devotion, 

If ever our daughter gets wed, 
It will help to eidarg« her portioD ! 



C6e Beautiful HaOp of lEtent: 

Or, The Seunan of Dorer. 

Thb editor has met wUh two coinea of tliu genniiieEngliBh ballRd ; 
the older one ia wlthoat printer's name, but from the appearance of 
the tjpe and the paper, it most have been published aboat tbe mid- 
die of the last century. It U certaiulj not one of the oiigiiul im- 
preamoDS, for the other copj, though of recent date, has evidently 
been tilcen from some much older and better edidou than any 
which has come to our bauda. In (he modem broadmde the ballad 
it in four parts, whereaa, in our older one, there is no inch divi- 
don, but a word at the commencement of each part is printed in 
capital lettera. 

PART I. 

A BEAMAN of Dover, whoae excellent parts, 
For wisdom and learning, had conquered the hearts 
Of many yonng damsela, of beauty so bright, 
Of him tbJB new ditty in brief I shall write; 
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And shew of bis turnings, and windings of fate, 
His passions and sorrows, so many and great : 
And how he was blessed with true love at last, 
When all the rongh storms of hia troubles were post. 

Now, to be brief, I shall tell you the truth : 

A beautiful lady, whose name it was Ruth, 

A 'squire's young daughter, near Sandwich, in Kent, 

Proves all his heart's treasure, his joy and content. 

Unknown to their parents in private they meet. 
Where many love lessons they'd often repeat. 
With kisses, and many embraces likewise. 
She granted him love^ and thus gained the prize. 

She said, I consent to be thy sweet bride. 
Whatever becomes of my fortune, she cried. 
The frowns of my father I never will fear. 
But freely will go through the worid with my dear. 

A jewel he gave her, in token of love, 

And vowed, by the sacred powers above. 

To wed the next morning ; but they were betrayed. 

And all by the means of a treacherous mtud. 

She told her parents that they were agreed : 
With that they fell into a passion with speed, 
And said, ere a seaman their daughter should have. 
They rather would follow her corpse to the grave. 

The lady was straight to her chamber confined. 
Here long she continued in sorrow of mind, 
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And so did her love, for the loss of hia dear, — 
No sorrow was eyer so sharp and severe. 

When long he had mourned for his love and delight. 
Close under the window he came in the night, 
And snug fqrth this ditty: — M; dearest, farewell I 
Behold, in this nation no longer I dwelL 

I am going from thence to the kingdom of Spain ; 
Because I am willing that jou should obttun 
Your freedom once more ; for mj heart it will break 
If longer thou liest confined for my aaJce. 

The words which he uttered, they caused her to weep, 
Tet, nevertheless, she was forced to keep 
Deep silence that minute, that minut« for fear 
Her honoured father and mother should hear. 



SoOH after, bold Henry he entered on board, 

The heavens a^prosperous gale did afford. 

And brought him with speed to the kingdom of Spain, 

There he with a merchant some time did remain ; 

Who, finding that he was both faithful and just. 
Preferred him to places of honour and trust; 
He made him as great as his heart could request, 
Yet, wanting hia Ruth, he with grief was oppreet 

So great was his grief it could not be concealed. 
Both honour and riches no pleasure could yield; 
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In private he often would weep and lament. 
For Ruth, the fair, beautiful lady of Kent. 

Now, while he lamented the loss of bis dear, 
A lady of Spain did before him appear. 
Bedecked with rich jeweb both costly and gay, 
Who earnestly sought for his favour that day. 

Stud she, Gentle swain, I am wounded with love, 
And you are the person I booonr above 
The greatest of nobles that ever was born ; — 
Then pity my tears, and my sorrowful monrn ! 
I pity thy sorrowful tears, he replied. 
And wish I nere worthy to make thee my bride ; 
But^ lady, thy grandeur is greater than mine. 
Therefore, I am fearful my heart to resign. 

O! never be doubtful of what will ensue. 
No manner of danger will happen to you ; 
At my own disposal I am, I declare, 
Eeceive me with love, or destroy me with care. 
Dear madam, don't fix your affection on me, 
You are fit for some lord of a noble degree. 
That is able to keep up your honour and fame; 
I am but a poor sailor, from England who came. 

A man of mean fortune, whose substance is small, 
I have not wherewith to maintain you withall. 
Sweet lady, according to honour and state; 
Now this is the truth, which I freely relate. 

The lady she lovingly squeezed his hand, 

And said with a smile, Ever blessed be the land 
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That bred such a noble, brave Beaman as theej 
I value no honours, thon'rt welcome to me; 

My pareats are (lead, I have jewels imtold. 
Besides id possesaion a million of gold j 
And thou ehalt be lord of whatever I have, 
Grant me but thy love, which I earnestly crave. 

Then, turning aside, to himself he replied, 
I am courted with riches and beauty beside ; 
This love I may have, but my Bnth is denied. 
Wherefore he consented to make her his bride. 

The lady she cloathed him costly and great; 
His noble deportment, both proper and straight. 
So charmed the innocent eye of his dove. 
And added a second new flame to hor love. 

Then married they were without longer delay ; 
Now here we will leave them both glorious and gay, 
To speak of fair Bath, who in sorrow was left 
At home with her parents, of comfort bereft. 



When under the window with an aching heart. 
He told bis fur Buth he so soon must depart. 
Her parents they heard, and well pleased they were. 
But Buth was afflicted with sorrow and care. 

Now, after her lover had quitted the shore, 

They kept her confined a full twelvemonth or more, 
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And then tbey were pleased to set her at large. 
With lajing upon her a wonderful chaise. 

To fly from a seaman as she would from death, 
She promised ahe would, with a faltering breath ; 
Yet, nevertheleBS, the truth jou shall bear. 
She found out a way for to follow her dear : 

Then, taking ber gold and her silver als6, 
In seaman's apparel away sbe did go, 
And found out a master, with whom sbe agreed, 
To carry her over the ocean with speed. 

Now, when she arrived at the kingdom of Spain, 
From city to city she travelled amain. 
Enquiring about everywhere for her love. 
Who now bad been gone seven years and above. 

In Cadiz, as sbe walked along in the street, 
Her love and bis lady she happened to meet, 
But in such a garb as she never bad seen, — 
She looked like an tmgel, or beautiful queen. 

With sorrowful tears she turned her aside: 
My jewel is gone, I shall ne'er be his bride ; 
But, nevertheless, though my hopes are in vtun, 
111 never return to old England agtun. 

But here, in this place, I will now be confined; 
It will be a comfort and joy to my mind, 
To see him sometimes, though he thinks not of me 
Since he has a lady of noble degree. 

Now, while in the city fair Butb did reside. 
Of a sudden this beautiful lady she died. 
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And, tboagh he was in the possession of all, 
Tet teaia from his eyes in abundance did faU. 

As he was expressing his piteous moan, 

Fair Kuth came unto him, and made herself known ; 

He started to see her, but seemed not coy. 

Said he, Kow my sorrows are mingled with joj I 

The time of the mourning lie kept it in Spain, 
And then he came back to old England agiun. 
With thousands, and thousands, which he did possess; 
Then glorious and gay was sweet Ruth in her dress. 



When over the seas to fair Sandwich he came, 
With Ruth, and a number of persons of fame. 
Then all did appear most splendid and gay. 
As if it had been a great festival day. 

Now, when that they took up tbeir lodgings, behold! 
He stript off his coat of embroidered gold, 
And presently borrows a mariner's suit. 
That he with her parents might have some dispute, 

Before they were sensible he was so great. 
And when he came in and knocked at the gate. 
He soon saw her father, and mother likewise. 
Expressing their sorrow with tears in their eyes; 

To them, with obeisance, he modestly said. 
Pi-ay where is my jewel, that innocent maid. 
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Whose aweet lovely beaufjr doth thonsanda excell ? — 
I fear, by jom weeping, that all ia not well! 

Ko, no I she ie gone, she is ntterl; lost ; 
We have not heard of her a twelvemonth at moat! 
Which makes ns diatracted with Borrow and care, 
And drowns us in tears at the point of despair. 
Tm grieved to hear these sad tidinga, he cried. 
AlasI honest young man, her father replied, 
I heartily wish she'd been wedded to you. 
For then we this sorrow had never gone throngli. 
Sweet Henry he mode tliem this answer again ; 
I am newly come home <rom the kingdom of Spain, 
From whence I have brought me a beautiful bride, 
And am to be married to-morrow, be cried ; 
And if you will go to my wedding, said he. 
Both you and your lady right welcome shall be. 
They promised they would, and accordingly came. 
Not thinking to meet with such persons of fame. 

All decked with their jewels of rubies and pearls. 
As equal companions of lords and of earls. 
Fair Ruth, with her love, was as gay as the rest. 
So they in their marriage were happily blest. 

Now, as they returned from the church to an inn, 

The father and mother of Rath did begin 

Their daughter to know, by a mole they behold. 

Although she was cloathed in a garment of gold. 

With transports of joy they Hew to the bride, 

01 where hast thou been, sweetest daughter? they cried. 
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Th7 tedious absence hu grieved ue sore, 
As fearing, alaal we should see thee no more. 

Dear parents, said she, many hazards I rnn, 
To fetch home my love, and your dutiful son ; 
Receive him with joy, for 'tis very well known, 
He seeks not your wealth, he's enough of his own. 

Her father replied, and he merrily smiled. 

He 's brought home enough, as he 's brought home my 

child; 
A thousand times welcome you are, I declare. 
Whose presence disperses both sorrow aad care. 

Full seven long days in feasting they spent ; 

The bells in the steeple they merrily went. 

And many fiur pounds were bestowed on the poor, — 

The like of this wedding was never before ! 



%^t Wtksiltz HaQp'd (Barlanb. 

IN FOUR FARTS. 
To die hme of Thi Boyal FonOtr. 
WnsH we first met witb tbia rery pleiutiig English ballad, we 
deemed tlie slory to be whollj GctidouB, but " Btran^" as the 
" relatioa" majappear, the iocddenta narrated are " trDe''or at teast 
founded on bat. The Bceue of the ballad is Whitlej Park, near 
Beading, in Berkahire, and not, as some suppose, Calcot House, 
which was only built in 1759. Whitley is mentioned by Leland M 
" the Abbot's Park, being at the entrance of Redding town," At 
the Dissolution the estate passed to the crown, and the nuusioD 
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seems, froiD line to time, to hafe been osed >s > roy«l " palace" 
till the reign of Slizabetb, by whom it was granted, along with 
tile estaM, to Sir Francia KnoUys; it was afterwarda, by pur- 
chase, the property of the Kendricka, an ancient race desRended 
from the Saxon Icings. WiUiam Kendrioli, of Whitley, armr. 
was created a baronet in 1679, and died in 1685, leaving Issue 
one son, Sir William Kendrick, uf Whitley, Bart., who married 
MisB Mary House, of Beading, and died in 1699, without issue 
male, leaving an only daughter. It was this rich heiress, who 
possessed " store of wealth and beauty bright," that is the 
heroine of the ballad. She married Benjamin Child, Esq., a 
young and haodsome, bat very poor attorney of Reading, and 
the marriage is tradidonally reported to have been brought about 
exactly as related in Uie ballad. The editor has not been able 
to ascertain the date of the marriage, which was celebrated in 
St. Mary's Church, Reading, the bride wearing a thick veil, but 
the ceremony most hsre taken place some time about 1709. In 
1714. Mr. Child vras high sheriff of Berkshire. As he was a 
humble and obscure personage preriously to his espousing the 
heiress of Whitley, and, in fact, owed all his wealth and in- 
fluence to such marriage, it cannot be supposed ibat immeSatel]/ 
after bis tinion he would be elevated to so important and d^ 
nified a post as the high-shrievalty of the very aristocratical 
county of Berks. We may, therefore, conrider nine or ten 
years to have elapsed betwixt his marriage and Us holding 
the office of high sheriff, which he filled when he woa about 
thirty-two years of age. The author of the ballad is unknown: 
supposing him to have composed it shortly after the events 
which he records, ire cannot be far wrong in fixing its date 
about 1706. The earliest broadside we have met with conUins a 
rudely executed, but by no means bad likeness of Queen Anne, 
the rrigning monarch at that period. 

PART I. 
BBEWINQ COPID'B CONIiDEBT OVEB A COY JUADI OF FIVE 



BACUELOBa of every statioD, 
Mark this strange and true relation, 
Which in brief to you 1 bring, — 
Never was & stranger thing! 
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You dull find it worth the hearing; 
L07BI love ia most endeuing, 
When it l«kee the deepest root, 
Yidding charms and gold to boot. 

Some will wed for love of treasure; 
Bat the aweeteet joy and pleasure 
Is in futhfnl love, yooll find. 
Graced with a noble mind. 

Such a noble disposition 
Had this lady, with submission, 
Of whom I this sonnet write, 
Store of wealth, and be&uty bright. 

She had left, by a good grannum, 
Full five thousand pounds per annum. 
Which site held without control ; 
Thus she did in riches roll. 

Though she had vast store of riches. 
Which some persons much bewitches, 
Tet she bore a virtuous mind. 
Not the least to pride inclined. 

Many noble persons courted 
This young lady, 'tis reported ; 
But their labour proved in vain. 
They could not her favour gain. 

Though she made a strong resistance, 
Yet by Cupid's true assistance. 
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She was conquered after all; 
How it was declare I shall. 

Being at a noble wedding, 
Near the famous town of Redding, 
A youDg gentleinan she saw, 
Who belonged to the law. 

As she viewed his sweet behaviour. 
Every courteous carriage gave her 
New addition to her grief; 
Forced she was to seek relief. 

Privately she then eoquirgd 
About him, so much admired ; 
Both his name, and where he dwelt,— 
Such was the hot flame she fdt. 

Then, at night, this youthful lady 
Called her coacli, wliich being ready. 
Homewards strtught she did return, 
But her heart with flames did bum. 



NiOBT and morning, for a season. 
In her closet would she reason 
With herself, and often said, 
Why has love my heart betrayed ? 
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I, that have so many slighted, 
Am at length bo well requited ; 
For my griefa are not a few! 
Now I find what love can do. 

He that has my heart in keeping, 
Though I for his sake be weeping. 
Little knows what grief I feel; 
But m try it out with steel 

For I will a challenge send him, 
And appoint where Til attend him. 
In a grove, without delay. 
By the dawning of tbe day. 

He shall not the least discover 
That I am a virgin lover, 
By the challenge which I send; 
But for justice I contend. 

He has caused sad distraction, 
And I come for satisfaction. 
Which if he denies to pve. 
One of US shall cease to live. 

Having thus her mind reveal^ 
She her letter closed and sealed ; 
Which, when it came to his hand. 
The young man was at a stand. 

In her letter she conjured him 
For to meet, and well assured him. 
Recompense he must afford, 
Or dispute it with the sword. 
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Having read this strange relation, 
He was in a consteniation ; 
But advising witli his friend, 
He persuades Mm to attend. 

Be of courage, and make ready. 
Faint heart never won feir lady ; 
In regard it mnst he so, 
I along with you must go. 



T BV APPOINTBIBNT IN A OKOTE, 
Bin TO naUT OR WED HER. 

Eablt on a summer's morning, 
When bright Fhoebua was adorning 
Every bower with his beams. 
The fair lady came, it seems. 

At the bottom of a mouotaJn, 
!Near a pleasvit crystal fountain, 
There she left her gilded coach. 
While the grove she did approach. 

Covered with her ma^, and walking, 
There she met her lover talking 
With a friend that he had brought ; 
So she asked him whom he songhL 

I am challenged by a gallant, 
WIlo resolves to try my talent ; 
Who he is I cannot say, 
But I hope to shew him play. 
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It ia I that did invite 7011, 
You shall wed me, or 111 fight you. 
Underneath those spreading trees; 
Therefore, choose you which you please 

You shall find_I do not vapour, 
I have brought my tmety rapier ; 
Therefore, take your choice, said she. 
Either fight or marry me. 

Said he. Madam, pray what mean you ? 
In my life I've never seen you ; 
Pay unmask, your visage show, 
Then Til tell you aye or no. 

I will not my face uncover 
Till the marriage ties are over ; 
Therefore, choose you which you will. 
Wed me, sir, or try yonr skill. 

Step within that pleasant bower, 
With your friend one single hour ; 
Strive your thoughts to recoacile. 
And m wander here the while. 

While this beauteous lady waited. 
The young bachelors debated 
What was best for to be done: 
Quoth his friend, The hazard run. 

If my judgment can be trusted. 
Wed her firsts you can't be worsted ; 
If she's rich, you'll rise to fame. 
If she's poor, why ! you're the same. 
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He consented to be married; 
All three in a coach were carried 
To a church without delay, 
Where he weds the lady gay. 

Tho' Bweet pretty Cupids hovered 
Round her eyes, her face was covered 
With a mask,— he took her thus. 
Just for better or for worse. 

With a courteous kind behaviour, 
She presents his friend a favour, 
And withal dismissed him straight. 
That he might no longer wait. 

PAET IV. 



TO HEB HObLe SBIT, OR CASTLE, ETC. 

As the gilded coach stood ready. 
The young lawyer and his lady 
Rode together, till they came 
To her house of state and fame; 

Which appeared like a castle, 
Where you might behold a parcel 
Of yonng cedars, tall and strdght, 
Just before her palace gate. 

Hand iu hand they walked together, 
To a hall, or parlour, rather, 
Which was beautiful and fair,— 
All oloae she left him there. 
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Two long houTB there he waited 
Her return,— «t length he fretted, 
And began to grieve at last, 
For he had not broke his fast. 

Still he sat like one amazed, 
Boand a spaciouB room he gKzid, 
Which was richly beautified ; 
But, alas I he lost his bride- 
There was peeping, laughing, sneering, 
All within the lawyer's hearing; 
But his bride he could not see ; 
Would I were at home I thought he. 

While his heart was melancholy, 
Said the Bt«ward, brisk and jolly. 
Tell me, &iend, how came you here ? 
Ton've some bad design, I fear. 

He replied, dear loving master. 
You shall meet with no disaster 
Through my means, in any case, — 
Madam brought me to this place. 

Then the steward did retire. 
Saying, that he would enquire 
Whether it was true or no: 
Ne'er was lover hampered so. 

Now the lady who had filled him 
With those fears, full well beheld him 
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From a window, as she drest, 
Pleased at the merry jest 

When she had herself attired 
In rich robea, to be admired, 
She appeared in his sight, 
Like B moving angel bright. 

Sir I my servants have related. 
How some hours you have waited 
In my parlour, — tell me who 
In my house you ever knew? 

Madam I if I have offended. 

It is more than I intended ; 

A yoimg lady brought me here ; — 

That is true, said she, my dear. 

I can be no longer cruel 
To my joy, and only jewel; 
Thou art mine, and I am thine, 
Hand and heart I do resign ! 

Once I was a wounded lover, 
Now these fears are fairly over ; 
By receiving what I gave, 
Thou art lord of what I have. 

Beauty, honour, love, and treasure, 
A rich golden stream of pleasure. 
With his lady he enjoya ; 
Thanks to Cupid's kind decoys. 
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How he's cloatbed in rich attire, 
IsTot iaferior to a 'squire ; 
Beauty, honour, riches' store, 
What can man desire more ? 



®^e i^oMeman'et Cfienecoujif Bfntinetfff* 

Giviuf an acconnt of a noblemui, who taking notice of a poor 
mui'i industrious cue and pains fbr tlie maintaining of his 
char^ of botcd Bmall children, met him npon a day, and da- 
coursing wilh him, invited him, and his wife and his children, 
home to his house, and bestowed upon them a brm of tbirtj 
acres of land, to be conttnued to him and his heirs for oTer. 
To the tone of Tla Two EngliA TraceHert. 



Tns pleadng ballad is entitled in the modem copes. Tin MUi' 
Hon end 7%nahtr; or V\t Geafrnu Gift. It ta vety popular at 
the present day. There is a copy pregerred in the Roxbnr^ 
Collection, with which our imprint has been collated. The tnne 
to which the editor has alwajl heard the ballad sung is Dtrrj/ 

DOK*. 



A NOBLEMAN lived in a village of late, 
Hard by a poor thraslier, whose charge it was great ; 
For he had seven children, and most of them small, 
And nought but his labour to support them withall. 

Be never was given to idle and lurk. 
For this nobleman saw him go daily to work. 
With hia flail and hts bag, and his bottle of beer. 
As cheerful as those that hare handreds a year. 
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Thus careful, and constant^ each morning be went, 
Unto his daily labour with joy and content; 
So jocular and jolly he'd whistle and sing, 
As blithe and as brisk aa the birds in tbe spring. 

One morning, this nobleman taking a walk, 
He met this poor man, and he freely did talk ; 
He asked him, [at first], many questions at large. 
And then began talking concerning his charge. 

Thou hast many children, I very well know, 
Thy labour is hard, and thy wages are low, 
And yet thou art cheerful ; I pray tell me true, 
How can you maintain them as well as you do? 

I carefully carry home what I do earn. 
My daily expenses by this I do learn ; 
And find it ia possible, though we be poor, 
To still keep the ravenous wolf from the door. 

I reap and I mow, and I harrow and sow. 
Sometimes a hedging and ditching I go ; 
No work comes amiss, for I thrash, and I plough. 
Thus my bread I do earn by the sweat of my brow. 

My wife she is willing to pull in a yoke. 
We live like two lambs, nor each other provoke ; 
We both of us strive, like the labouring ant, 
And do our endeavours to keep us from want. 

And when I come home from my labour at night. 
To my wife and my children, in whom I deUght j 
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To see them come roand me with prattling noise, — 
Now these are tlie riches a poor man enjofs. 

Though I am as weary as weary may be. 
The yODQgeBt I commonly dance on my knee ; 
I find that content is a moderate feast, 
I never repine at my lot in the least 

Now, the nobleman bearing what he did say. 
Was pleased, and invited him home the next day ; 
His wife and his children he charged him to bring ; 
Id token of favour he gave him a ring. 

He thanked his honour, and tt^ng his leave. 
He went to his wife, who would hardly believe 
But this same story himself he might raise ; 
Tet seeing the ring she was in amaze. 

Betimes in the morning the good wife she arose. 
And made them all fine, in the best of their clothes ; 
The good man with his good wife, and childr^i small. 
They all went to dine at the nobleman's halL 

But when they came tihere, as trnth does report, 
All things were prepared in a plentiftd sort ; 
And th^ at the nobleman's table did dine. 
With all kinds of dunties, and plenty of wine. 

The feast being over, he soon let thom know, 
That he then intended on them to bestow 
A farm-honse, with thirty good acres of land, 
And gave them the writings then, with his own hand. 
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Becanse thou art careful, and good to thj wife, 
m make thy days happy the rest of tby life; 
It shall be for ever, for thee and thy heirs, 
Because 1 behdd thy industrioaB cares. 

No tongue then is able in fall to express 
The deptli of their joy, and tme thsukfolness ; 
With many a curtsey, and bow to the ground,— 
Such noblemen there are but few to be found. 

Neffcutle ; {sinted tad lold b; Bobert Manbbank. 



XXI 

V^^t 3>ninluicb'0 Heffacp. 

IN TH&IB PAKTS. 

ilrst, ginog tn tMconnt of • gentlenuui'* hsriag a wild aoo, 
and who, foreseeing he woold come to poverty, bad a cotttge 
built with one door to it, always kept fiut; and how, OD his 
djiDg bed, he charged him not to open it till he wu poor and 
slighted, which the joang man promised he would perform. 
Secondly, of the jonng man's pawning his estate to a vintner, 
who, whea poor, kicked him ont of doors ; when thinking it time 
togeehii legacy, he broke open the cottage door, whereinstead 
of money he fbiiad a gibbet and halter, which he pnt round hi* 
neck, and juni[nng off the stool, the gibbet broke, and a thousand 
pounda CMne down npon his head, which lay hid in the ceiling. 
Thirdlj', of bis redeeming his eatete, and fooling the vintner 
ont of two hnndrsd pounds; who,brbeingJceredby hiindj^ 
bonrs, cnt hia own throat. And lastly, of the yonog man's re< 
Very proper to he read by all who are given to 
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PncT, in tb« intR>diKtM7 remwks lo llw balltd of Tit Stir 
o/ £«», Bays, " the origual of thU balltd, [3)< finro/LuuK] 
is found in Ute editor's folio MS.) tlie breuAea and defecU of 
which rendered ihe insertion of mpplemenbU sUniu neceuaiy. 
These It is hoped the retder will pardon, as, indeed, the comple- 
tion of the story was sngig^ted bj a modem ballad on a similar 
Bobject-" The ballad thos alluded to by Percy is Tlit Dnaiard'm 
Legacsr, which, it may be remarked, although styled by him a 
aadem ballad, is only so comparatiTely spealiing; for it must 
have been written long anterior to Peroy's time, and, by his 
own oonfesdon, mnst be older than the latter porticD of the Mtir 
of Lime. Oar copy is tahen from an old chap-book, without 
dateor printer's name, and which to decorated with three radelj 
executed wood-cnta, 

YouMO people all, I pray draw Dear, 
And listen to vaj ditty here ; 
Wbich subject shews that drunkennesB 
Brings many mortals to distress. 

As, for example, now I can 
Tell you Qf one, a gentleman, 
Who had a very good estate, 
Hifl earthly travails they were great. 

We understand he had one son 
Who a lewd wicked race did run; 
He daily spent his father's store, 

When moneyless, he came for more. 

The father oftentimes with tears, 
Would this alarm sound in his ears; 
Son! thou dost all my comfort blast, 
And thou wilt come to want at last 
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The son these words did little mind, 
To cards aod dice lie was iDcliaed; 
Feeding his drunken appetite 
In tavema, which was his delight. 

The father, ere it was too late. 
He had a project in his pate. 
Before his aged days were rnn. 
To make provision for his son. 

Near to his house, we understand. 
He had a waste plat of land, 
■Which did but little profit yield. 
On which he did a cottage build. 

The WUe-Man's Prefect was its name. 
There were few windows in the same; 
Only one door, substantial thing, 
Shut by a lock, went by a spring. 

Soon after he had played this trick. 
It was his lot for to fall sick ; 
As on his bed he did lament. 
Then for his drunken son he sent. 

He shortly came to his bed-^de; 
Seeing his son, he thus replied: 
I have sent for you t^ make my will, 
Which you must faithfully fulfil. 

In such a cottage is one door. 
Ne'er open it, do thou be sure, 
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Until thou art so poor, that all 

Do then despise you, great and amalL 

For, to laj grief, I do perceive. 
When I am dead, this life you live 
Will soon melt all thou bast awaj; 
Do Dot forget these words, I pray. 

When thoa bast made thj friends thy foes, 
Fawned all thy lands, and sold thy cloathes; 
Break ope tiie door, and tHere depend 
To find something thy griefs to end. 

Thus bdng spoke, the son did say, 
Tour dying words I will obey. 
Soon after this his father dear 
Did die, and buried was, we hear. 



Now, pray observe the second part. 
And you shall hear bia sottish heart; 
He did the tavern so frequent^ 
Till he three hundred pounds had spent. 

This being done, we understand 
He pawned the deeds of all his land 
Unto a tavern-keeper, who 
When poor, did him no favour shew. 

For, to fulfil hia father's will, 

He did command this cottage still: 
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At length great sorrow wae his share. 
Quite monejlesa, with gormente bare. 

Being not able for to work, 
He ia the tavern there did lurk; 
From box to box, among rich men. 
Who oftentimes reviled him then. 

To Bee him eneak eo up and down, 
The vintner on him he did frown ; 
And one night kicked him out of door. 
Charging him to o(Hne there no more. 

He in a atall did lie all night, 
In this most sad and wretched plight ; 
Then thongfat it was high time to see 
His father's promised legacy. 

Next morning, then, opprest with woe, 
This young man got an iron crow ; 
And, as in tears he did lament. 
Unto this little cottage went. 

When he the door had open got, 
This poor, distressed, druiikeii sot. 
Who did for store <^ money hope, 
He saw a gibbet and a rope. 

Under this rope was placed a stool. 
Which made him took just like a fool ; 
Crying, Alas! what shall I do ? 
Destruction now appears in view! 
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Afl my father foresaw this thing. 
What sottishaeBB to me would bring ; 
As moneyless, and &ee of grace, 
Hia legacy I will embrace. 

So then, caressed with discontent, 
Upon the atool he aighing went ; 
And then, hia precioua life to cteck. 
Did place the rope about hie neck. 

Crying, Then, God, who sitt'st on high, 
And on my Borrow casts an eye ; 
Thou knowest that I've not done well,— 
Preserve my precious soul from KelL 

'Tie true the slighting of thy grace, 
Has brought me to this wretched case ; 
And OS through folly Fm nndone, 
ni now eclipse my morning sun. 

When he with sighs these words had spok^ 
Jumped off, and down the gibbet broke ; 
In falling, as it plain appears, 
Dropped down about this young man's ears. 

In shining gold, a thousand pound! 
Which made the blood his eats suraonnd: 
Though in amaze, he cried, I'm sure 
This golden salve will cure the sore I 

Blest be my father, then, he cried, 
Who did this part for me so hide ; 
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And while 1 4o alire remun, 
I never will get dmnk agun. 



PAKT ui. 
Nov, bj the third part jon will bear, 
This jonng man, u it doth appear. 
With care he then secnred his chink, 
And to this vintner's went to drink. 

When the prond vintner did him see, 
He frowned on him immediatel;. 
And said, Begone! or else with speed, 
ni kick thee oat of doors, indeed. 

Smiling, the yonng man he did toy, 
Thon cruel knave! tell me, I pray, 
As I have here consumed mj store, 
How dnrat thee kick me ont of door? 

To me thou hart been too severe; 
The deeds of eight-score ponnds a-jear, 
I pawned tiiem for three hnndred ponnds. 
That I spent here; — ^what mokes such &owns? 

The vintner said nnto him, Sirrahl 
Bring me one hnndred ponnds to-morrow 
By nine o'clock, — take them again ; 
So get yon oat of doors till then. 

He answered, If this chink I bring, 
I fear thou wilt do no such thing. 
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He Baid, fll give under my band, 
A Dote, that I to this will stand. 

Having the note, away he goes. 
And straightway went to one of those 
That made him drink when moneyless, 
And did the tmth to him confess. 

They both went to this heap of gold. 
And in a bag he fairly told 
A thousand pounds, in yellow-boya, 
And to the tavern went their ways. 

This bag they on the table set, 
Staking the vintner for to fret j 
He said, Young man! this will not do. 
For I was but in jest with you. 

So then bespcOte the young man's friend: 
Vintner! thou mayeet sure depend. 
In law this note it will you cast, 
And he must have his land at last. 

This made the vintner to comply, — 
He fetched the deeds immediately ; 
He had one hundred pounds, and then 
The young man got his deeds again. 

At length the vintner *gan to think 
How he was fooled out of his chink ; 
Said, When 'tis found how I came off, 
My neighbours will me game and ecoff. 
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So to prevent their noise and clatter 
The rintner he, to mend the matter, 
In two days after, it doth appear. 
He cut his throat from ear to ear. 

Thus he untimely left the world. 
That to this young man proved a churl. 
Now he who followed drunkenness, 
Livea sober, and doth lands possess. 

Instead of wasting of his store. 
As formerly, resolves no more 
To act the same, but does indeed 
Relieve all those that are in need. 

Let all young men now, for my sake, 
Take care how they such havock make; 
For drunkenness, you plain may see, 
Had like his ruin for to be. 
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In die ballad called Bolm Haod, hu BiT&, BreaSng, Vaimr, and 
Maniagt, ocean the folloniug line: — 

" Aod some Paging Arthor-a-BradlBj," 
Antiquaries are bj no means agreed as to what ie the song of 
Arthw-a-Bradleg, tbera allnded to, for it so happens (bat there 
are no lees than tbree diSerenC songs aboQt this same Artbnr- 
a-Bradlcj. BiCson gives one of them in his SMii Hood, com- 
mencing thus : — 

*' See joa nat Plertw the pipar," 
He took it from a. black' letter copj in a private collection, com- 
pared with, and very macb corrected by, a copy, contaioed in 
An Antidott ogaaut JU^antliohf, nuuk iip ts pillt cangmmded of 
Kitty BaUadijjociat Songt, and merry Catclia, 1661. Ktsoa quotes 
another, and apparently much more modem song on tbe same 
subject, and to tiie same tune, beginning, — 

" AD in the ntarj month of Unj," 
itia a miserable compoution, as may be seen by referring to a copy 
preaened in the third volume of the lioxborgh Ballads. There is 
ftnotber song, the one given by us, which appears to be as ancient 
aa any of those of which Arthur CBradley is the hero, and from its 
Bulgect being a wedding, u well as from its being the only 
Arthur O'Bradley song that we have been enabled to trace in 
broadside and chap-books of the last century, we are iodaced to 
believe that it may be the song mentioned in the old ballad, 
which is Buj^sed to hare been written in' tbe reign of Cbarles I. 
An obscure music poblisher, who about thirty years ago resided 
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in the Metropolis, brought out an edition of Arthur ffBnuil^'t 
Widding, with the prelii "Written by Mr. Taylor." This 
Mr. Tajlor was, hovever, only a low comedian of the day, and 
the ascribed authorahip was a mere triok on the pntiliBher'a part 
to increase the sale of the song. We are ttot able to give any 
account of the liero, but from liiglidng alluded to by bo many of 
onr old writers, he was, perhaps, not altogether a ficlidous per- 
sonage. Ben JonsoD alludes to him in one of his plays, and he 
is also mentioned in Decker's Himeil WTiort. Of one of the 
tones mentioned in the song, riz., Mtnct, JtManettofy I we can give 
no aocooot; the Other, Mad JUoS, may be found ia Playford's 
Dancing-Sfatler, 1698: it is the same tone as the one known by 
the names of Feffiw Sloekmgi and Tki Virgin Qutea ; the latter 
title seeming to connect it with Qoeen Elizabeth, as the name of 
Had Moll does with the history of Mary, who was subject to 
mental aberration, llie words of Mad JSoB are not known to 
exist, but probably consisted of some fulsome pan^yric on the 
firgin queen, at the expense of ber unpopular uster. From the 
mention of Hence, Mdaneiolg, and Mad Holt, it is presumed that 
they were both popular bvouritea when Arthur ffBraiBe^i Wed- 
dia^ was written. 



Comb, neighbours, and listen avbile, 

If ever you wished to smile, 

Or hear a true storj of old, 

Attend to what I now unfold T 

Tis of a lad whose fame did resound 

llirough every village and town around. 

For fun, for frolic, and for whim. 

None ever was to equal him. 

And his name was Arthur O'Bradleyl 

O! rare Arthur CVBradley! wonderful Arthur 
O'Bradley! 

Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, 01 
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Now, Arthur being atont and btAA, 
And near npon thirty years old, 
He needs a viocang woald go. 
To get him a helpmate, you know. 
So, gaining young Dolly's consent, 
Next to be married they went; 
And to make himself noble appear. 
He mounted the old padded mare ; 
He ehose her because she was blood, 
And the prime of his old daddy's stud. 
She was wind-galled, spavined, and blind. 
And had near lost a leg behind; 
She was cropped, and docked, and fired. 
And seldom, if ever, was tired: 
She had such an abundance of bone; 
So he called her his high-bred roan, 
A credit to Arthur (yBradley! 

O! rare Arthur (yBradley! wonderful Arthur 
O'Bradley! 

Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, O! 

Tlien he packed up Ms drudgery hose, 

And put on his holiday cloaths; 

His coat was of scarlet so fine. 

Full trimmed with buttons behind ; 

Two sleeves it had it is true, 

One yellow, the other was blue. 

And the cirffe and the capes were of green. 

And the longest that ever were seen : 

His hat, though greasy and tore, 
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Cocked up with a feather before. 

And under his chin it wu tied. 

With a sb^p irmn an old cow's hide: 

His breeches three times had been turned. 

And two bolefl through the left side were burned: 

Two boots he hmd, bnt not kin, 

One leather, the other was tin; 

And for stirrups he had two patten rings, 

Tied faat to the girth with two strings; 

Yet he wanted a good saddle oloth, 

Which long had been eat by the moth. 

Twas a sad misfortune, yonll say, 

But still he looked gallant and gay. 

And his name it was Arthur O'Bradley t 

01 rare Arthur O'Bradley! wonderful Arthur 
CBradley! 

Sweet Arthur 03radley, O! 

Thus accoutred, away he did ride, 

Wlule Dolly she walked by his side ; 

Till coming up to the church door, . 

In the midst of five thousand or more, 

ThcD from the old mare he did alight, 

Which put the clerk in a fright ; 

And the parson so fambled and shook. 

That presently down dropped hia book, c/ -'■' ■ ■ 

Which Arthur soon picked up ^ain, 

And swore if be did not begin. 

He would surely scuttle his nob, 

If he kept him so long in the mob; 
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Then ao loudly b^;ui for to dng. 
He made the whole chnrch to ring; 
CiyiDg, D0II7, mj dear, come hither, 
And let us be tacked together ; 
For it is jon I intend to wed, 
And indulge with the half of my bed, 
For the honour of Arthur O'Bradley! 

01 rare Arthur O'Bradleyl wonderful Arthar 
O^ndleyl 

Sweet Arthur CrBFadley, O! 

Then the vicar his duty discharged, 

Without either fee or reward. 

Declaring no money he'd have; 

And {>oor Arthur he'd none to give: 

So, to make him a little amende 

He invited him home with his friends, 

To have a sweet kiss at the bride. 

To eat a good dinner beside. 

The dishes, though few, were good. 

And the sweetest of animal food ; 

First, a roast guinea-pig and a bantam, 

A sheep's head stewed in a lanthom, 

Two calves' feet, and a bull's trotter. 

The fore and hind leg of an otter, 

With craw-fish, cockles, and crabs. 

Lump-fish, limpits, and dabs. 

Bed herrings and sprats, by dozens. 

To feast all their uncles and cousins ; 

Who seemed well pleased with their treat. 
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And heartily tbey did all eat, 

For the honour of Arthnr OIBradley! 

01 rare Arthur O'Bradleyl wonderful Arthur 
O'Bradley! 

Sweet Arthur O^radley, O! 

Now, the guests bdog well satisfied. 

The fragmenta were laid on one side, 

When Arthur, to make their hearts merry. 

Brought ale, and parkin, and perry t 

When Timothy Twig stept in. 

With his pipe, and a pipkin of gin. 

A lad that was pleasant and jolly. 

And scorned to meet melancholy: 

He wonld chaant and pipe so well, 

Ko youth could him excelL 

Not Fan, the god of the swains. 

Could ever produce such strtuns; 

But Arthur, heing first in the throng. 

He swore he would sing the first song, 

And one that was pleasant and jolly : 

And that should be Hence, Melancholy t 

Now give me a dance, quoth Doll, 

Come, Jefiery, play up Mad Moll, 

'Tis time to be merry and fiisky,— 

But first I must have some more whiskey; 

For I hat« your barley swipes. 

It does not agree with my tripes, — 

It makes me so qualmish and queery. 

Oh! you're right, says Arthur, my deary! 

Mylilly! my lark! and my level 
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My dafiy-down-dUlyl my dove! 

My eTerything! my wife! 

I ne'er wu so pleased ia my life. 

Since my name it w« Arthur O^radley! 

0! rare Arthur (^Bradley! wonderful Arthur 
CBradley! 

Sweet Artlinr O'Bradley, 0! 

Then the piper he screwed up his bags, 

And the girb began shaking their rags; 

First up jumped cdd Mother Crewe, 

Two stockings, and never a shoe. 

Her nose was cnxAed and long, 

Which she could easily lick with her tooguet 

And a hump on her back she did not lack. 

But you should take no notice of that; 

For though threescore years and ten. 

She had something was pleasing to men. 

And her mouth stood all awry, 

And she never was heard to lie. 

For she had been dumb from her birth; 

So she nodded consent to the mirth, 

For honour of Arthur O'Bradley. 

O! rare .Arthiv O'Bradley! wonderful Arthur 
O'Bradley! 

Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, 01 

Then the parson led off at tbe top. 
Some danced, while others did hop; 
While some ran foul of the wall, 
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And others down backwards did fall. 
You'd have laughed to see their odd stumps. 
False teeth, china eyes, and cork mmps; 
While some but one leg they had gotten, 
And that which thesy had it was rotten. 
There was lead up and down, figure in. 
Four hands across, then back again. 
So in dancing they spent the whole night, 
Till bright Phoebus appeared in their sight; 
When each had a kiss of the bride. 
And hopped home to his own fire-side : 
Well pleased was Arthur OTJradley ! 

01 rare Arthur (yBradley! wonderful Arthur 
CBradley! 

Sweet Arthur (yBradley, 0! 



^^e gainful jSloug;^. 

This is one of oar oldest a^oultural tUtlies, and m 
lorit; Ui the present hour. It is called for at merry-inakii^ mod feasts in 
merj part cf the country. The tune ia in the minor key, and of 
a ftetaiag character. 



Comb, all you jolly ploughmen, of courage stout and bold. 
That labour all the winter in stormy winds, and cold ; 
To cloHth the fields with plenty, your farm-yards to renew. 
To crown them with contentment, behold the punful plough ! 
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Hold I ploaghman, said the gardener, dou't count joxa trade 

with onre, 
Walk throngh the garden, and view the earl; flowers; 
Also the carioua border and pleasant walks go view, — 
There's none anch peace and plenty performed by the ploi^h ! 

Hold ! gardener, aald the ploughman, my calling don't despise, 
Kach man for his living upon his trade relies ; 
Were it not for the ploughman, both rich and poor would rue, 
For we are all dependant upon the painful plough. 

Adam in the garden was sent to keep it right. 

But the length of time he stayed there, I believe it was 

one night; 
Yet of his own labonr, I call it not hia due, 
Soon he lost his garden, and went to hold the plough. 

For Adam was a ploughman when ploughing first begun, 
The next that did succeed him was Ctun, the eldest son ; 
Some of the generation this calling now pursue; 
That bread may not be wanting, remains the painful plough- 
Sampson was the strongest man, and Solomon was wise, 
Alexander for to conquer 'twas all lus daily prise ; 
King David was valiant, and many thousands slew, 
Tet none of these brave heroes could live without the plough t 

Behold the wealthy merchant, that trades in foreign seas, 
Andbringshomegoldand treasure for those who live at ease; 
With fine silks and spices, and fruits also, too, 
They are broi^ht from the Indies by virtue of the plough. 
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Yes! the man that briogs them will own to what is true. 
He cannot Mil the ocean withont the punful plough I [peaa, 
For they must have bread, biacnit, rice-puddiag, floor and 
To feed the jolly sailors as they sail o'er the teas. 

I hope there's none offended at me for singing thi^ 
For it is not intended for any thing amisa ; 
If you consider rightly, youll find what I say u true. 
For all that yon can mention depends upon the plough. 



Thb common ediliaiii of thii popular wng wy, "From an Old 
Ballad." The edilorha* not been able to meet with the grigiiul. 

A coDKTXT life is sweetl 
In moderate cold and heat, 

To walk in tho air, 

How pleasant and fair! 
In every field of wheals 

The fairest of flowers 

Adorning the bowers. 
And every meadow now ; 

To that, I say, 

No courtier may 

Compare with they 

Who clothe in grey, 
And follow the useful plow. 
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Hi^ rise with the morning lark, 
And labour till almost dark ; 

Then folding their sheep, 

They hasten to sleep; 
While ererjr pleasant park, 

Next morning is ringing. 

With birds that are singing, 
On each green, tender bough. 

With what content. 

And merriment, 

Their dajs are spent. 

Whose minds are bent 
To follow the useful plow. 

The gallant that dresses fine. 
And drinks his bottles of wine. 

Were he to be tried, 

His feathers of pride. 
Which deck and adorn his back, 

Are tH^lora sud mercers, 

And other men drcBsers, 
For which they do dun them now. 

But Ralph and Will 

No compters fill 

For taylor's bill, 

Or garments still. 
But follow the nseful plow. 

Their hundreds, witbout remorse, 
Some spend to keep dogs and liorse, 
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Who never would give, 

Ab long as they liTe, 
Not two-pence to help the poor : 

Their wives are neglected, 

And harlots respected t 
This grieves the nation now; 

But 'tis not so, 

With us that go 

Where pkasures flow, 

To re^ and nu>w, 
And foUow the useful plow. 



^!)t jFacmec's &on. 

From TheBriOA Mimeal XaetUaitg ; or, tlu DtUgklfiU Gnvt ; A 
work published about 1796. The song is old, and often he«rd 
in the dales of TorksUre. 



SwKST Nelly I mj' heart's delight I 

Be loving, and do not slight 
The proffer I make, for modesty's s^e,- 

I honour your beauty bright. 
For love, I profess, I can do no less, 

Thou hast my favour won: 
And since I see your modesty, 
I pray agree, and fantgr me, 

Though Fm but a farmer's son. 



No! I am a lady gay, 

Tis very well known I may 
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Have men of renown, in conntiy or town; 

So! Roger, without delaj, 
Court Bridget or Sue, Kate, Nancy, or Prue, 

Their loves will soon be won i 
But don't you dare to speak me fair. 
As if I were at my last prayer. 

To marry a farmer's son. 

My father has riches' store. 

Two hundred a year, and more; 
Beside sheep and cowB, carts, harrows, and ploughs ; 

His age is above threescore. 
And when he does die, then merrily I 

Shall have what he has won; 
Both laud and kine, all shall be thine. 
If thoult incline, and wilt be mice. 

And many a farmer's son. 

A ftg for your cattle and corn ! 

Your profiered love I scorn ! 
'Tis known very well, my name is Nell, 

And you're but a bumpkin bom. 
Well! since it is so, away I will go, — 

And I hope no harm is done ) 
Farewell, adieu! — I hope to woo 
As good as yon, — and win her, too, 

Though Tm but a farmer's son. 

Be not in such haste, quoth she. 
Perhaps we may still agree; 
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For, man, I protest I was bat in jest! 

Come, prythee sit down by me ; 
For thou art the man that verily can 

Win me, if e'er rm won; 
Both straight and tall, genteel withall, 
Therefore, I shall be at your call. 

To many a farmer's aon. 

Dear ladyl believe me now 

I wdemnly swear and vow. 
No lords in their lives take pleasure in wives, 

Like fellows that drive the plough: 
For whatever they gain with labour and pain, 

They don't with't to harlots run, 
As courtiers do. I never knew 
A London beau that could out-do 

A country farmer's son. 



BBbofns dons of a Etonian of Xttnt'd donnt. 

Tbsbe are modem copies of this Eong, but the present venioD 
is copied from Ifelitmata, Mtuical pAcnwtu ,fittmg lilt touri, «<(h, 
ami etmnbtt. To 3, 4, and S niycet. Londoii, prhUid by WSSam 
Stimibgtfir Thomai Adaau, 1611. 



I HAVE house and land in Kent, 

And if yonll love me, love me now } 
Two-pence half-penny is my rent, — 
I cannot come every day to woo. 
Ckona. Two-pence half-penny is his rent. 

And he cannot come every day to woo. 
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Ich am my vadier'a eldest loime. 

My mother dee doUi lore me well t 
For I can bravely oloat my shoone, 
And Ich full well can ring a bell. 
Cho. For he can brarely clout Ilia shoone, 
And he fiiU well can ring a belL 

VLj rather he gave me a hogge, 

My mouther she gave me a zow ; 
I have a god-vather dwels there by, 
And he on me bestowed a plow. 
Cho. He has a god-vather dwels there by, 
And he on him bestowed a plow. 

One time I gave thee a paper of pins, 

Anoder time a taudry lace ; 
And if thou wilt not grant me love, 
In truth I die bevore thy vaoe. 
Cho. And if thou wilt not grant his love, 
In truth hell die bevore thy vace. 

Ich have been twice our WhitBon IJord, 

Ich have had ladies many vare; 
And eke thou hast my heart in hold, 
And in my minde zeemes passing rare. 
Cko. And eke thou hast his heart in hold, 
And in his minde zeemes passing rare. 

Ich will put on my best white sloppe, 
And ich will weare my yellow hose; 
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And OD my head a good gray hat, 
And in't ich sticke a lovely rose. 
Cho. And on hia head a good gray hat, 
And in't hell Btick a lorelj roae. 

Wherefore cease off, make no delay. 

And if you'll love me, love me now ; 
Or elu ich zeeke zome oder where, — 
For Ich cannot come every day to woo. 
C%o. Or else hell zeeke zome oder where. 
For he cannot come every day to woo. 



OuK eopjr of this song is ttkea from one in the Roxburgh Col- 
ledJOD, where it is called, 3*e Cbmlry Farmtr't ixiui jfory ; fa a 
Hv (mj) of Harvat Sam, natg to a hob tunt niicA >■ rcfOeM. 



Odb oata they are howed, and our barley 'a reaj 
Our hay ia mowed, and our hovels heated; 

Harvest home! harvest home! 
Well merrily roar out our harvest home ! 

Harvest home! harvest home! 
Well merrily roar out our harvest home! 
Well merrily roar out our harvest home! 

We cheated the parson, we'll cheat him again ; 
For why should tfie vicar have one in ten? 
One in ten! one in ten! 
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For why ehonld the vicar have one in ten? 
For why should the vicar have one in tea? 
For staying while dinner is cold and hot, 
And pudding Bod dumpling's burnt to pot ; 

Burnt to pot! burnt to pot! 
Till pndding and dumpling's burnt to pot, 

Burnt to pot! burnt to pot! 

Well drink off the liquor while we cim Btaud, 
And hey for the hononr of old Bngl^idl 

Old England! old England! 
And hey for the honour of old England! 

Old England! oldEnghmdl 



VIL 

?? art) est l?ome. 

From an old cop; withont printer's name or <Ul 

CouB, Roger and Nell, 
Come, Simpkin and Bell, 
Each lad with his lass hither come ; 
With singing and dancing. 
And pleasnre advancing, 
To celebrate harvest-home I 
CAonu. "Tie Ceres bids play, 

And keep holiday, 
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To celebrate harvest-home! 

Harvest-home! 

Harvest-home! 
To celebrate barveat-bome! 

Our labour is o'er, 

Our bams, in full store, 
Now swell with rich gifts of the land; 

Let each man then take, 

For the prong and the rake, 
His cao and his lasa in his h&nd. 

For Ceres, he. 

No courtier can be 

So happf as we. 
In innocence, pastime, and mirth . 

While thus we carouse, 

With our sweetheart or spouse, 
And r^oice o'er the fruits of the earth. 
For Cerea, &c. 



vin. 



Tone, " WAere Uu be€ tuckt." 
Tbib &TOiiri(c song, co[Hed from a chap-book called The WKtlUag 
Pim^mm, pubUahed at the commeDcement of die present cen- 
tury, is written in imitatioii of Ariel's song, in the TtmpttL It 
is probably taken from some defunct balUd-opera. 
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Nov oar wmk's done, dins we feast, 
After labour comes our rest ; 
Joy Bhall mgn in every breast. 
And right welcome is each guest i 

After haryest merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, will wa rang now, 
After the harvest that heaps up tlie mow. 

Now the plowman, he shall plow. 
And shall whistle as be go, 
Whetter it Be fafr or blow. 
For another barley mow, 

O'er the fiirrow merrily : 
Merrily, merrily, will we sing now, 
After the hurvest, the frnlt of the plow. 

Toil and plenty, toil and eas«s 
Still the husbandman he eeas ; 
Whether when the winter freeze 
Or in summer's gentle breeze; 

Still be labours merrily, 
Merrily, merrily, after the plow, 
He looks to the harvest, that gives us the mow. 



1^ 



BOQf^ is nmg at coantry meetings in DeTon tnd Comw*!!, 
ticulorlf on completing the carrying of the b&rley, vhen 
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the note, or mow of birley, is Gnished. On putting np the 
Uat sbeof^ which ie caHed the craw, (or crow) ghenf; the nun 
who hu it criee out " I bare it, I b>ve it, I bare it;" another 
■ays, " What hare'ee, what have'ee, what bave'ee f The an- 
iwer is, "A crawl a crawl a craw I" there is then some cheer- 
ing, &c, and a enpper afterwards. The effect of the barley- 
mow song oannot be given in words, it should be heard, to 
) it properly, — pailiculsrif with the West-country 



Here's a health to the barley-mow, mj brave boye, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow ! 
We'll drink it out of the jolly brown bowl. 

Here's a health to the barley-mow! 
Cho, Here'sahealthtothebarley-mow, my brave boys. 
Here's a health to the barley-mow 1 

Well drink it oat of the nipperkin, boys. 

Here's a health to the barley-mow 1 
The nipperkin and the jolly brown bowl, 
Cho. Here's a health, &c. 

Well drink it out of the quarter-pint, boys. 

Here's a health to the barley-mow! 
The quarter-pint, nipperkin, &c. 

CAo. Here's a health, &c, 

Well drink it out of the half-a-pint, boys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow I 
The half-a-pint, quarter-pint, &c. 

Cho. Here's a health, &c. 
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Well drink it ont of the pint, my brave boys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow I 
The pint, the half-a-piot, &c. 

Cko. Here's a health, &c> 

Well drink it out of the quart, my brave boys, 

Here'a a health to the barley-mow I 
The quart, the pint, &c. 

Cko. Here's a healtli, &c. 

Well drink it out of the pottle, my boys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow I 
The pottle, the quart, &c. 

Cko. Here's a health, &c. 

Well drink it out of the gallon, my boys, 
Here's a health to the barley-mow I 
The gallon, the pottle, &c. 

Cho. Here's a health, &c. 

We'll drink it out (£ the half-anker, boys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow ! 
The half-anker, gallon, &c. 

Cho. Here's a health, &c. 

Well drink it ont of the anker, my boys. 

Here's a health to the barley mow! 
The anker, the half-anker. Sec 

Cko. Here's a health, &c. 

Well drink it out of the half- hogshead, boys, 
Here's a health to the barley-mow ! 
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Tlie half-ht^shead, anker, &c 

CAo. Here's a health, fcc. ■ 

Well drink it ont of the bc^shead, my boys, 

Here's a health to the barlej-mow! 

The hogshead, the half-hogehead, &c. 

Cko, Here's a health, &c. 

Well drink it out of the pipe, my brave boys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow I 
The pipe, the hogshead, &c. 

CAo. Here's a health, && 

Well drink it out of the well, my brave boys. 

Here's a health to the barley mow 1 
The well, the pipe, &c. 

Cho. Here's a health, &c. 

Well drink it out of the river, my boy^ 
' Here's a health to the barley-mow t 
The river, the well, &c. 

CAo. Here's a health. See. 

Well drink it out of the ocean, my boys, 
Here's a health to the barley-mow! 

The ocean, the river, the well, the pipe, the hogshead, 
the half- hogshead, the anker, the half-anker, 
the gallon, the pottle, the quart, the pint, the 
balf-a-piat, the quarter-pint, the nipperkin, and 
the jolly brown bowl! 
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Cho. Haul's a health to the barley-mow, m; brave bc^! 
Here's a health to the barky-mow I 



The above Terse* are very mucb ad hbttum, but always in tlie 
third line repeating (he whole of the prenoiuly named mea- 
Burea ; and, aa the last Terse is sometiiaes the ocean, we baTe 
coDoluded with it at length. 



%^t Ctraben CI)um^&upptt &ong. 

In some of the more remote dales of Craven it is cuBtoioar; at 
the close oF the haj-harrest for the farmers to gire an entertain- 
ment to their men ; this is called the chum snpper ; a name which 
Eageoe Aram sajs has its origin because it " baa been from im- 
memorial times, oustomarj (o produce at such suppers a great 
quautitj of cream in a chum, and to inrcnlate it ia cupsto cmoh 
of the rustic company, to be eaten with bread." At these chnm- 
snppers the masters and thnr families attend the entertainment, 
and share in the general mirtb. The men on these occasions mask 
themselies, and dresa in a grotesque manner, and are allowed tba 
privilege of playing harmless practical johes on their employers, 
&a The cbnm-supper song varies in different dales, but the 
following used to be the most popular version. In the tiiird 
verse there seems to be an allusion to the clergyman's taking 
tytbe in kind, on which occa^ons it is cnstomary for Mm to be 
accompanied by two or three men, and the parish clerk. The 
song has never before been printed. 



God rest yon, merry gentlemen ! 
Be not moT^d at my strain, 
For nothing Btudy ahall my brain, 
But for to make yon laugh. 
For I came here to tliie feast, 
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For to langh, carouse, and jea^ 
And welcome shall be ever^ gaest. 
To drink his cup and can. 
Chona. Be frolicksome, every oaa, 
Melancholy none ; 
Drink aboat! 
See it out. 

And then well all go home. 
And then well all go home I 

This ale it is a gallant thing, 

It cheers the ^irits of a king ; 

It makes a dumb man strive to sing, 

Aye, and a bt^gar play I 
A cripple that is lame and halt, 
And scarce a mile a day can walk. 
When he feels the juice of malt. 

Will throw hia crutch away. 
Cho. Be firolicksome, 8tc. 

Twill make the parson forget his men, — 
'Twill make his clerk forget his pen ; 
'Twill turn a tailor's giddy brain, 

And make him break his wand. 
The blacksmith lores it as his life, — 
It make the tinkler bang his wife,— 
Aye, and the butcher seek his knife. 

When he has it in his handl 
Cho. Be frolicksome, &c. 

So now to conclude, my merry boys, all, 
Let's with strong liquor take a fall. 
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Altboagh the weakest goes to the wall, 

The beet is bnt a play! 
For water it concludes in noise, 
Grood ale will cheor our hearts, brave bojs. 
Then put it round with a cheerful voices 
We meet not every day. 
Cho, Be froUcksome, &c. 



<!lC!)e %ucal S>an» about t1)e 9^a?#oIr. 

The moat correct copj of this wmg is the one in 7^ Witlmitthr 
DrolUry, Furt II. p. SO. It is there called The Rural Dama about 
On May-pole, the tunt, Iht firtt-figurt donee at Mr. Totm^i baU, 
Mag 1671. The tone m&y be foiuid. in Chappell'B lfc^o<vd B*- 
gStkAiri. TbeUst verse in onrcopjia modern, uid, we believe, 
wu written by > comic song-writor, who, ■ few yeara tgo, hid 
the impudence to palm the whole song off, on those who knew no 
better, m his own composilion. 



CouB, lasses and lads, 
Take leave of yoar dads, 

And away to the may-pole hie j 
For every he 
Has got him a she. 

And the minstrel 's standing by. 
For Willie has gotten his Jill, 

And Johnny has got hb Joan, 
To jig it, jig it, jig it, 

Jig it up and down. 
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Stnke up. Bays Wat, 
Agreed, says Kate, 

And I prithee, fiddler, play; 
Content, says Hodge, 
And 80 says Madge, 

For thia is a holiday. 
Then every man did put 

His hat off to hia lass, 
And every girl did cnrchy, 

Curchy, curchy on the graas. 

Begin, eaya Hall, 
Aye, aye, says Mall, 

Well lead up PackiTigton's Pound: 
No, no, aaya NoU, 
And so Bays Doll, 

"Well first have Selletiger's Bound. 
Then every man began 

To foot it round about ; 
And every prl did jet it, 

Jet it, jet it, in and ont 

Ton're out, saya Dick, 
"Ta a lie, aays Nick, 

The fiddler played it false; 
'Tis true, says Hugh, 
And so saya Sue, 

And so says nimble Alice. 
The fiddler then began 

To play the tune agiun. 
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And every girl did trip it, trip it, 
Trip it to the men. 

Let 's kias, aajs Jane, 
ConteBt^ aaya Nan, 

And so says every sbe; 
How many? saya Batt, 
Why three, says Matt, 

For that's a malden'a fee. 
But they, instead of three, 

Did give them half a score, 
And they in kindness gave 'em, gave '< 

Gave 'em as many more. 

Then after an hour. 
They went to a bower, 

And played for ale and cakes ; 
And kisses, too;— 
Until they were dne, 

The laaaea kept the stakes: 
The girls did then begin 

To quarrel with the men ; 
And bid 'em take their kisses hack. 

And give them th^ own again. 

Yet there they sate, 
Until it was late. 

And tired the fiddler quite, 
With singing and playing, 
Without any paying, 

From morning unto night : 
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They tnld the fiddler then. 

They'd pay him for hia play; 
And each a two-pence, two-pence. 

Grave him, and went awaj. 

[Good night, says Harry, 
G«od night, says Maiy, 

Good night, says Dolly to John ; 
Good night, says Sue, 
Good night, says Hugh; 

Good night, says every one. 
Some walked, and some did ran. 

Some loitered on the way; [love-knots. 
And bound themselves with love-knots. 

To meet the next holiday.] 



At HeUtone in Cornwall, the 8tli at T/Uj ii > da; deroled to revelrj 
and gaietj. It is called the Fnrrj-daj, supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of Flom's day, from the gwluids worn and carried in procea- 
liou during the festival. A writerin tlie GtHtlaum'M JUagaxmelcr 
June 1 790, sajs, " In tlia morning, very eaiiy, some troaUeaoaie 
rogneg go round the streets [of Helstone], with drums, and 
other noisy instruments, disturbing their sober neighbours, and 
singing parts of a song, the whole of which nobody now recol- 
lects, and of which I know no more than that there is mention 
in it of the " grey gooae ijuill," and of gwng " lo Ihe green wood" 
to bring home "the Summer and the May, 01" During the 
festival, the gentry, tradespeople, serranCs^ &c., dance through 
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the itoeeU, tod thrMd throtigb oertaiii of the hooses to > very 
oU danoe tone, giTOD in the ^pendiz to Danes Gilbert's Chriit- 
mat Cfarofa, and which mMj mlso be found in Chippell's Nattmud 
Sugliik Ain, tnd other p<^alar collections. The fWy-da; song 
poeseue* no litonr; merit whaUTer; but u > put of ■□ old, 
and raallj interesling festival, it is worthy of preserration. The 
danoe-tone hu been oonfoonded with that of the song, bat Hr. 
Sandya, to whom the editor u indebted for ttds oiHnmimicatitHi, 
obterrea ** the danoe-tane is quite different," 



BoBiN Hood uid Little Jolm, 

They both are gone to the lair, O! 
And we will go to the meny green-wood. 
To see what thej do there, O! 

And for to chase, 01 
To chase the bnck and doe. 

With ha-lan'tow, rumble, O! 

For we were up as soon as any day, O! 

And for to fetch the sununer home, 

The summer and the may, O! 

For summer is a-come, O! 

And winter is a-gone, Ot 

Where are those Spaniards 

That make so great a boast, ? 
They shall eat the grey goose feather. 
And we will eat the roast, Ot 

In every land, O ! 
The land where'er we go. 
With ha-lan-tow, &c. 
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As for St. Gteorge, 0! 

Saint George he waa a knight, 0! 

Of all the knights in GhriBtendom, 

Saint Georgj is the rights 01 

In every land, O! 

The land where'er we go. 

With ha-lau-tow, kc. 



Cotnf0ti S^iH&ummtt bonfire S&ons, 

The verj uic[ent custom of lighting fires od UidBiiminer.ere, 
being tbe ligil of St. John the Baptist, is stjll kept up in seve- 
ral pfuis of Cornwall. On these occseions the fiahcrmen utd 
others dsnce shout them, snd sing appropriate eongs. The fol- 
U>mag has been snng for along seiies of years atPensance and 
the ndghbourhood, and is taken donn from the recitatioii of a 
leader of a West-country choir. It is comrouiiicaled to our 
pages by Ur. Sandys. The origin of the Midsummer honfiret 
is fully entered upon in Brand's Popular Anli^itia. — Vide Sir 
H. Ellis's edition of that work, vol. i. pp. 166-1B6. 



Tbe honnj month of Jane is crowned 
With the sweet scarlet rose; 

The groves and meadows all around 
With lovely pleasure flows. 

As I walked out to yonder green, 

One evening so fairj 
All where the fdr maids may be seen 

Flaying at the bonfire. 
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Hail! lovelj nymplis, be not too coy. 
But freely yield jour chamu; 

Let love inspire with mirtb and joy, 
In Cupid's lovely arms. 

Bright Luna spreads its light around. 

The gallants for to cheer; 
As they lay sporting on the ground, 

At the Wr June bonfire. 

All on the pleikSant devy mead. 
They shared each other's charms; 

Till Phoebus' beams b^an to spread, 
And coming day alarms. 

Whilst larka and linnets sing so sweet. 
To cheer each lovely swain; 

Let each prove true onto their lore, 
And so farewell the plain. 



Im do put of Engluid >re the harrat-homes kept np witb greiter 
Bjorit tbsn in SuSblli. The foUowing old song is t general 
^Taurito on snch occuions. 

Here's a health imto our master. 

The founder of the feast ! 
I wish, with all my heart and soul, 

In heaven he may Snd rest. 
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I hope all tluDga may prosper, 
That ever be takes in hand; 
For we are all hiB aerranta, 
And all at his command. 
Drink, boya, drink, and see 70U do not spill, 
For if 70U do, you must drink two, — it is your 
master's will. 

Now our harvest is ended. 

And supper is past ; 
Here's oar mistress' good Iiealtb, 

In a full flowing glass! 
She is a good woman, — 

She prepared us good cheer; 
Come, all my brave boys, 

And drink off your beer. 
Drink, my boys, drink 'till yoa come uuto me, 
Thelonger we Edt,my boys,themerrier shall we bel 

In yon green wood there lies an old fox, 
Close by his den you may catch him, or no; 
Ten thousand to one you catch him, or no. 
His beard and his brush are all of one colour, — 

[ Takes the glass, and empties it off"."] 
I am sorry, kind sir, that your glass is no fuller. 
Tis down the red lane! 'tis down the red lane! 
So merrily hunt the fox down the red lanet 
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'STlif IjapmafcetfC done. 

Ar old aad very ^Tonrite dittj Bong in ntuij puts of England 
•t meny-nwldDgi, eapedallf at UiOM which oocnr during the 
haj-humt. It is not in uij ooUection. 



In the merry month of June, 

In the prime time of the year; 
Down in yonder meadows 

There runs a river clear ; 
And many a little fish 

Doth in that river play; 
And many a lad, and many a lass. 

Go abroad a-making hay. 

In come Uie jolly mowers, 

To mow the meadows down; 
With budget, and with bottle 

Of ale, both stout and brown, 
All labouring men of courage bold 

Come here their strength to try; 
They sweat and blow, and cat and n: 

For the grass cuts very dry. 

Here's nimble Ben and Tom, 
With pitchfork, and with rake; 

Here's Molly, Liz and Susan, 
Come here their hay to make. 

While sweet ju^ jug, jugl 
The nightingale doth sing, 
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From morniag unto even-song, 
As they are hay-making. 

And when that bright day faded. 

And the sun was going down, 
There was a merry piper 

Approached from the town ; 
He pulled out his pipe and tabor, 

So sweetly he did play, 
Which made all lay down their rakes, 

And leave o£F making hay. 

Then joining in a dance, 

They jig it o'er the green; 
Though tired with their labour. 

No one less was seen. 
But sporting like some fairies, 

Their dance they did pnrstie, 
In leading up, and casting off, 

Till morning was in view. 

And when that bright daylight, 

The momiDg it was come. 
They laid down and rested 

Till the rising of the sun : 
Till the rising of the sun. 

When the merry larks do sing, 
And each lad did rise and take his lass, 

And away to hay-making. 
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SwoBD-DANCiNO u not SO common in the Norlh of Eagland ta 
it wu k few jBttTH ago ; but % troop of msdc praodlionera of the 
art may b^ be oocaaioDaUj met with at Ctuutinaa time, ia some 
of the moBt ■edaded of the Torkshire doles. The following is 
a cop7 of die introduclorji song, as it used to be sung by the 
Wbarfdale sword-dancers. It was tmiBcribed hj the editor 
from aHS. in posseanon of Hr. Holmes, surgeon, at Grasdngton, 
in Craven. At (lie concluoon of the soi^ a dance ensues, and 
Bometimea a nutic drama is perfbrmed, similar to the one giren 
in an article on swordnlancing, to be fbnnd in ^ Cntbbert 
Bharp's Bu/uptick aarland. 

The spectators bdng assembled, the clown enters, and after draw- 
ing a circle with his aword, walks roond it, and calls in the 
actors in the following lines, which are song to the aooompa- 
niment of a violin played outside, ol behind the door. 

The first that enters on the floor, 

His Dame is Captain Brown ; 
I think he is as smart a youth 

As an7 in this town; 
In courting of the ladies gay. 

He fixes his delight; 
He will not stay Arom them all day,' 

And is with them all the night 

The next 's a tailor by his trade, 

Called Obadiah Trim; 
Tou may quickly guess, by his plain dress. 

And hat of broadest brim. 
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That be ie of the Qaakiog sect. 
Who woald seem to act by merit 

Of ;eaa aad najB, and liuins and hahs, 
And motions of the spirit. 

The next that enters on the floor. 

He is a foppish knight ; 
The first to be in modish drees, 

He studies day and night. 
Obserre his habit round about^ — 

Even from top to toe; 
The fashion late from France was brought,— 

He 'a finer than a beau! 

Next I present unto your view 

A very worthy man; 
He is a vintner, by his trade. 

And Love<ale is his name. 
If gentlemen propose a glass. 

He seldom saya 'em nay. 
But does always think it's right to drink. 

While other people pay. 

The next that enters on the floor. 

It is my beauteous dame; 
Most dearly I do her adore. 

And Bridget is her name. 
At needlework she does ezcell 

All that e'er learnt to sew, 
And when I choose, shell ne'er refuse, 

What I command her do. 
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And I tnyaaV am come long since. 

And Thomu is my namei 
Tbongh some are pleased to call me Tom, 

I think they're much to bltune : 
Folks should not nse their betters thus, 

But I value it not a groat, 
Thongh the tailors, too, that botclung crew, 

Have patched it on my coat, 

I pray who's this we've met with here, 

That tickles his trunk weam ? 
We've picked him up as here we came, 

And cannot learn bis name: 
But sooner than he's go without, 

m call him my son Tom; 
And if hell play, be it night or day, 

Well dance you Jumping Joan. 



Wit a^atffcetjS* %ong. 

In the YorksMre dales the joung men tre ia the b*lnt of going 
about U. Christmas time in gTotesqne magka, and of perfbrmiag 
in atis farm-houses a sort of rudo drama, accompanied bj unging 
and moBio. Tlie maskers have wooden swords, and the per- 
formaniM ia an erening one. The following reraion of their 
introductorj song was taken down b; the editor from the recita- 
tion of a fotmg besom-maker, now reaidingRt IdUton,ittCi«Ten, 
and who for some jears past, has been one of these matio 
actors. From the mention of the pace, or paschal-egg, it is 
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evident thtt the play yna origiuiU/ an Easter pi^eant, which, in 
conseqoence of the decline of the gorgeous rites lormerlj con- 
nected with that fesdval, has been Cransferred to Christmas, the 
only Be««on which, in the rural districts of Frotestaot England, 
is observed after the olden bahion. The maskers geoerally con- 
sist of five characters, one of whom officiates in the three-fold 
capacity of down, fiddler, and master of the ceremoniea. 



Enter clown, who sings in a sort of chaunt, or redlatire, 
I opBN this door, I enter in, 
I hope your favour for to win; 
Whether we ahall stand or &11, 
We do endeavour to please you aU. 

A room! a room I a gallant room, 

A room to let na ridet 
We are not of the raggald sort, 

But of the royal tribe: 
Stir up the fire, and make a light, 
To see the bloody act to-night I 

[Here another of the party introdncea his oompaniona by ung- 
ing to a violin accompaniment, as follows :] 

Here's two or three jolly boys, 

AU in one mind; 
We've come a pace-e^ng, — 

I hope you'll prove kind ; 
I hope you'll prove kind 

With your money and heer, 
We shall come no more near you 

Until the next year. 
Fal de ral, la! de lal, &c. 
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The first that steps up 

Is Lord [Nelson] youll se^ 
With a bunch of bloe ribbouB 

Tied down to his knee; 
With a star od his breast, 

Like silver doth shine; 
I hope youll remember 

This pace-egging time. 
Fal de ml, 8cc 



01 the next that steps up 

Is a jolly Jack tar. 
He sailed with Lord [Nelson], 

In during last war: 
He's a ri^t on the sea. 

Old England to view: 
He's come a pace-egging 

With so jolly a crew. 
Fal de ral, &c 



0! the next that steps up 

Is old Toss-Pot, youll see. 
He's a valiant old man, 

In every degree. 
He's a valiant old man^ 

And he wears a pig-Uul ; 
And all his delight 

la drinking mulled ale. 
Fal de ral, &c. 
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O! tlie next that steps up 

Is old Miser, joull bm; 
She heaps up her white 

And her yellow money; 
She wears her old raga 

Till she starree and she begs ; 
And she's come here to ask 

For a dish of pace-eggs. 
Fal de ral, &c 

[The characters beiog thus duly introduced, the fblloiring lines 
■re imig in ehoros b; bU Che put;.] 

Gentlemen and ladies, that dt by the fire, 
Put your hand in your pocket, 'tis all we desire; 
Put your hand in your pocket, and puU out your purse. 
And give ua a trifie, — youll not be much worse. 

[Here fallows a dance, and this is generally suoceeded by a dia- 
l<^e at an ad Bbiltim character, and which varies in diSbrenl 
diatricta, being sometimes umiUr lo the one performed by the 

sword-dancers.] 



XVIII, 

It is Btill customary in many parts of England to hand round 
the wassail, or healdi-bowl, on New-Tear's Eve. The custom is 
supposed t« be of SaioQ origin, and to be derived from one of 
the obtervances of the Feast of Yule. 



Wassail! wassail! all over the town, 

Our toast it is white, and our ate it is brown; 
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Our boni ia made of a maplia tree; 

We be good fellows aU;— 'I drink to thee. 

Here's to our horse, and to his right ear, 
God send our measter a happy new year; 
A happy new jeer as e'er he did see, — ' 
With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 

Here's to our mare, and to her right eye, 
Grod send our miatre&a a good Christmas pie; 
A good Christmae pie ae e'er I did see, — 
With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 

Here's to our cow, and to her long tail, 
Grod send our measter ns never may fail 
Of a cup of good beer : I pray you draw near. 
And our joUy wassail it's then you shall hear. 

Be here any maids? I suppose there be some; 
Sure they will not let young men stand on the cold stonel 
Sing hey O, maidsl come trole back the pin, 
And the fairest maid in the house let ns all in. 

Come, butler, come, bring us a bowl of the best; 
I hope your aonl in heaven will rest; 
But if you do bring us a bowl of the small, 
Then down fall butler, and bowl and all. 
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xrx. 

%fc|atti of ^unton 3Dean ; oc SDumbte 

bum bearp* 

This song U very popolar witb the coantry-people in eTei; part 
of Englaod, but more particniti'lj eo with the LobBbitButa of the 
coanliea of Somerset^ Deroo, and Cornwall. There are manj 
differeDt Teraions. The foUomng one, communicated b; Ur. 
Sandya, was taken down fi-om the ailing of an old blind fiddler, 
"who," Mjs Mr, Sandys, " used to twoompany it on hia instm- 
ment in tn ongina] »aA hnmorons maiuiert » Tepresentatire of 
theoldmiDatrelar 

Last New- Year's iay, as Tve heerd say, 

Toung Richard he mounted his dapple grey, 

And he trotted Along to Taunton Dean, 

To coart the parson's daughter, Jean. 

Dnmble dum deary, dnmble dum deary, 
Domble dnm deary, dumble dum dee. 

With buckskin breeches, shoes and hose, 
And Dicky put on his Sunday clothes; 
Likewise a liat upon his head. 
All bedaubed with ribbons red. 

Young lUchard be rode without dread or fear. 
Till he came to the house where lived his sweet dear. 
When he knocked, and-shouted, and bellowed, hallo I 
Be the folks at home? say aye or no. 

A trusty servant let him in. 

That he his courtship might begin; 
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Young Bichard he walked along the great hall, 
And loudly for miatreas Jean did calL 

Miu Jean ehe came without delay. 
To hear what Dicky had got to say; 
I s'pose you knaw me, mistresa Jean, 
rm honest Richard of Taunton Dean. 

Fm an honest fellow, although I be poor, 
And I never was in love afore; 
My mother she bid me come here for to woo, 
And I can fancy none hut you. 

Suppose that I would be your bride. 
Fray how would you for me provide? 
For I can neither sew nor spin,— 
Fray what will your day's work bring inP 

Why, I can plough, and I can zow, 
And zometimes to the market go 
With Gaffer Johnson's straw or hay, 
And yam my ninepence every dayl 

Ninepence a-day will never do. 
For I must have silks and satins too! 
Ninepence a day won't buy us meatl 
Adzooksl says Dick, Fve a sack of wheat; 

Beudes, I have a house hard by, 

'Tis all my awn, when mammy do die; 

If thee and I were married now, 

Odsl I'd feed thee aa fat as my feyther'a old zow. 
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Dick's complimeDta did so delight. 
They made the family laugh outright; 
Young Bichard took hu^ and no more would s 
He kicked up old Dobbin and trotted away. 
Singing, dumble dnm deaiy, &c. 



XX. 

Sl& ^-om toad a^toalftfttg. 



Thib song, said to be tranatsted from the Cornish, " wis taken 
down," saya Mr, Sandja, " fr^m th« redtal of a modern Cory- 
pheuB, or leader of a parish choir, who aaid the mfijiilfy of it 
WM very autuiait f 

As Tom was a-walking one fine summer's morn, 
When the dazies and gold cups the fields did adorn; 
He met cozen Mai, with the tub on her head, 
Says Tom, Cozen Mai, you might speak if you we'd. 

But Mai stamped along, and appeared to be ahy. 
And Tom ainged out, Zounds! Fll knaw of the why? 
So back he tore after, in a terrible fuss. 
And axed cozen Mai, What's the reason of this? 

Tom Treloar, cried out Mai, 111 nothing do wi' 'ee. 
Go to Fanny Trembaa, she do knaw bow Vm shy; 
Tom, this here t'other day, dowD the hill tbee didat stap. 
And dab'd a great doat fig in Fan Trembaa's lap. 

Aa for Fanny Trembaa, I ne'er taalked with her twice. 
And gived her a doat fig, they are so very nice; 
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So ni tell thee, I went to the market t'other day, 
And the doat figs I boft, why I saved them awa;. 

Says Ual, Tom Treloar, if that be the caase, 
Uaj the Lord bleaa for ever that sweet pretty faace; 
If thee'st give me thy doat figs thee'st boft in the fear, 
ru swear to the now, thee shu'st marry me here. 



XXI. 

%^t 9^(IUr ana l)t0 ibott^. 

A MIU.ER, eapedally if he happen lo be the owner of > soke- 
nil], hw *Iw>f s been deemed fur game for the Tillage satirist. 
Of the numeroQ* aong« trritten in ridicnle of the calling of the 
■* rognei in gnia," the fbllowiog is one of the beat and most 
popnlari itaqniint honioac will recommend it to our readers. 

Theke was a crafty miller, and be 
Had lusty sons, one, two, and three : 
He called them all, and asked their will. 
If that to them he left his milL 



He called first to his eldest son. 
Saying, My life is alniost run; 
If I to you this mill do make. 
What toll do you intend to take? 

Father, said he, my name is Jack; 
Out of a bushel III take a peck. 
From every bushel that I grind. 
That I may a good living find. 
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Thou art a fool! the old man said, 
Thon liast not well learned th; trade; 
Thia mill to thee I ne'er will giye, 
For by such toll no man can live. 

He called for his middlemost son, 
Saying, My life is almost run; 
If I to you this mill do make. 
What toll do yon intend to take ? 

Father, says he, my mind is Ralph; 
Out of a bushel I'll take a beit. 
From every bushel that I grind. 
That I may a good living find. 

Thou art a fool! the old man stud, 
Thou hast not well learned thy trade; 
lliis mill to thee I ne'er will ^ve. 
For by such toll no man can live. 

He called for his youngest son. 
Saying, My life is almost mn; 
If I to you this mill do make, 
What toll do you intend to take? 

Father, said he, I'm your only boy, 
For taking toll is all my joy! 
Before I will a good living lack, 
Pll take it all, and forswear the sockl 

Thou art my boy! the old man said. 

For thou bast right well learned thy trade; 
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And thai he dosed iq> hia ejes and died. 



3oan']S flit ioaa fi-tto, 

Ovk'i is Ae eooiMMn TCfMn of Sum papaitz img; it raries eon- 
M^nUj bcm the one prca I7 DUrfej in the i'ilb lojmryi 
Jfitnrli^. FWitheii«MHiofN<Jly«ndJiiMi,«adthe«Un8ion 
to*le,»eaniiidiBdtoragiidtbeMM^>saUDpo<Hi lerelledat 
Cnnnnn awl lus wil^ wImb tlw Bo^slist put; nick-iumed 

" Joaa." Tbe writer mm lo icpreamt the FrotectiH's ictiDaiiit' 

aaoBS (iHn aie Iwld ^ ■■ low wid TnlgwtndeameD), upkjing 
tarn B ooDgndulaloij Tiiit on bis ehangE of foitoite, and regmling 
tktaiatirem with Iba "Brewer'^ ale. 



Tkbkk were six jovial trmdesmen, 
And thej all sat down to drtnkiiig. 
For they were a jovial crew; 
They sat themselves down to be meiry; 
And they called for a bottle of sherry. 
You're welcome as the hills, says Nolly, 
While Joan's ale i» new, brave boys. 
While Joan's ale is new. 

The first that came in was a soldier. 
With his firelock over his shoulder. 
Sure no one conld be bolder, 

And a long broad-swm^ he drew: 
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He swore he would fi^t for EngUnd's ground. 
Before the iutd(xi ahoald be run down. 
He bcJdly drank their healths all rotrnd. 
While Joan's ale was new. 

The next that came in was a hatter. 
Sore no one conld be blacker, 
And he began to chatter, 

Among the jorial crew: 
He threw his hat upon the gronnd. 
And swore eveiy man should spend his pound, 
And txddly drank their healths all round, 

While Joan's ale was new. 

The next that came in was a dyer, 
And he sat himself down hy the fire, 
For it was his heart's desire 

To dtiuk with the jovial crew: 
He told the landlord to his Cace, 
The chiomey-comer should be his place, 
And there he'd rit and dye bis face, 

While Joan's ale was new. 

The next that came in was a tinker. 
And he was no small beer drinker. 
And he was no strong ale shrinker. 

Among the jovial crew; 
For his brass nails were made of metal, 
And he swore he'd go and mend a kettle, 
Good heart, how his hammer and ntuls did rattle, 

When Joan's ale was new! 
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The next tlut came in was a ta7l<ff. 
With his bodlun, shears, and thimble, 
He swore he would be nimble 

Among the jovial crew: 
They sat and the; called for ale so atout, 
Till the poor ta^r was almost broke, 
And was forced to go and pawn his coat, 

While Joan's ale was new. 

The next that came in waa a ragman. 
With his rag-bag over his shoulder, 
Sure DO one could be bolder 

Among the jovial crew. 
They sat and called for pots and glasses. 
Till they were all drunk as assea. 
And burnt the old ragman's bag to ashes. 

While Joan's ale was new. 



'HU Heattietn BotteL 



In Cbappell'B IfaUauJ EugEA Airt is ■ much lODgo' verdoii of 
The Lealhern BoOiL Tbe foUowingcopj is the one sung, Kt tbe 
present time, bj the coBiiliy-pe«^le in the county of SomeneL 
It is conunnnicated la our pages bj Mr, Sandys. 

God above, who rules all things. 

Monks and abbots, and beggars and kings. 
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The ebipB that in the sea do swim, 
The earth, and all that ie therein ; 
Not forgetting the old cow's hide, 
And eveiy thing else in the world beside : 
And I wish his soul in heaven may dwell, 
Who first invented this leathern boMil! 

Oh! what do you say to the glasses fine? 

Oh! they shall have no pnuse of mine ; 

Suppose a gentleman sends his man 

To fill them with liquor, as fast as he can, 

The man he falls, in coming away. 

And sheds the liquor so fine and gay; 

But had it been in the leathern bottel, 

And the stopper been in, 'twould all hare been well I 

OhI what do you say to the tankard fine? 

Ohl it shall hare no praise of mine; 

Suppose a man and his wife Ml out, — 

And such things happen sometimes, no doubt, — 

They pull and they haul; in the midst of the fray 

They shed the liquor so fine and gay ; 

Sut had it been in the leathern bottel, 

And the stopper been in, 'twould all have been well! 

Now, when this bottel it is worn out, 
Out of its sidesyoii may cut a clout ; 
This you may hang upon a pin, — 
'Twill serve to put odd trifles in ; 
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Ink and Boap, and candle-ends, 
For young beginners have need of such friends. 
And I wish his soul in heaven may dtrell, 
Who first invented the leathern bottM ! 



XXIV. 



Thu is k countiynian'B irhistliDg-soag, uid the only one of the 
kind which the editor remembera to have heard. It ia vety 
andent, and a great (aiotmte. The farmer's wife has an adren- 
tnre somewhat resembling the hero's in the bnrlesqoe version of 
Don GionoMi. The tune is LU& bta-lero, and the song is snng as 
fbnowB'. — the first line of each Terse is given as a solo; then the 
tune iacontinoed by a chorus of whistlers, who whistle that por- 
tion of the air which in Lilli butkro would be sung to the worda, 
lABi ImrUnt tu/jn a (o. The sougster then proceeds with the tone, 
and sings the whole of the verse through, after which the strain is 
conclnded by the whistlers. Tbeefieclof theaong, whanaccom- 
panied by the strong whistles of a tribe of bardy coiutrTOien, is 
very etriking, and cannot be described by the pen. It should be 



Theke was an old farmer in Sussex did dwell) 

[Chorus of wbisderB.] 
There was an old farmer in Sussex did dwell. 
And he had a bad wife, as many knew well. 

[Chorus of whistlers.] 
Then Satan came to the old man at the plough,- 
One of -your family I must have now. 
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It is not yoar eldest son that I crave, 

But it is your old wife, and she I will have, 

O, welcome! good Satan, with all my henrt, 
I hope you and she will never more part. 

Now Satan has got the old wife on his back. 
And he lugged lier along, like a pedlar's pack. 

He trudged away till they came to his hall-gate, 
Says he. Here! take in an old Sussex chap's mate! 

01 then she did kick the young imps about, — 
Says one to the other, Let's try turn her out. 

She spied thirteen imps all dancing in chains, 
She up with her pattens, and tieat out their brains. 

She knocked the old Satan against the wall, — 
Let's try turn her out, or shell murder us all. 

Now he's bundled her up on his back amain, 
And to her old husband he took her again. 

I have been a tormentor the whole of my life, 
But I ne'er was tormented so as with your wife. 



XXV. 

€)[Ii flOKcIiet am W mite, 

Tnis song stiH retains its popularity in the North of England, 
and, when sung nithbomour, never fuls to elicit roars ofl&ugh- 
ter. A Scotch version may be found in Herd's Collection, 1769, 
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and alfo in Cmudngfaun's Soagt of EugUaid md Seotland, Lon- 
don, 1S39. The eiUtor cumot ^ve ui ojunion u to which ii the 
origiiul, but the English >et is of onqoestionable andqnity. Oar 
oopj mi obtuned from Yoriuhire. It has been collated with 
one printed U the Aldernury press, and preseired ia the third 
Toloma of the Baxburik CbStctKn, The tone is peculiar to the 

■ODg. 



O! I want into the stable, and there for to seCi 

And there I uw three horses stand, by one, by two, 

aad by three ; 
01 I called to my loving wife, and Anon, kind sir! 

quoth she; 
01 what do these three horses here, without the leave 

of me? 
Wby, you old fo*^ ! blind fool I can't you very well see. 
These are three milking cows my mother sent to me ? 
Ods bobs! well done! milking cows with saddles on ! 
The like was never known ! 
Old Wichet a cuckold went out, and a cuckold he came 

home! 

0! I went into the kitchen, and there for to see, 
And there I eaw three swords hang, by one, by two, 

and by three ; 
0! I called to my loving wife, and Anon, kind sir! 

qnoth she ; 
0! what do these three swords do here, without the 

leave of me ? 
Why you old fool ! blind fooi ! can't you very well see 
These are three roasting spits, my mother sent to me? 
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Oda bobs t well done t roasting spits with scabbards on 1 
The like was never known I 

Old Wicfaet a cuckold went ont, and a cuckold he came 
homel 

01 I went into the parlour, and there for to see, 
And there I saw three cloaks hang, by one, bj two, 

and by three ; 
01 I called to my loving wife, and Anon, kind sir! 

quoth she; 
01 what do these three cloaks do berc^ without the 

leave of me ? 
Why you old fool ! blind fool ! can't yon very well see 
These are three mantuas my mother sent to me? 
Odsbodsl well done! mantuas with capes on ! 
The like was never known ! 
Old Wichet a cuckoM went out, and a cuckold he came 

home! 

01 I went into the pantry, and there for to see. 
And there I saw three ptur of boots, by one, by two, 

and by three ; 
O! I called to my loving wife, and Anon, kind sir! 

quoth she; 
01 what do these three ptur of boots here, without the 

leave of me? 
Why you old fool 1 blind fool ! can't you very well see 
These are three pudding-bags my mother sent to me ? 
Ods bobs ! well done ! pudding-bags with spurs on I 
The like was never known I 
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Old Wichet a cuckold went out, and a cuckold he came 

Ot I went into the dairy, and there for to see, 
And there I saw three hats bang, by one, by two, and 
by three i [she; 

0! I called to my loving wife, and Anon, kind sir! quoth 
Fray what do these three hats here, without the leave 

of me? 
Why you old fool ! blind fool ! can't you very well see 
These are three skimming-diahea my mother sent to me? 
Ods bobs ! well done I skimming-dishes with hat- 
bands (m! 
The like was neVer known I 

Old Wichet a cuckold went out, and a cuckold he came 
home! 

01 I went into the chamber, and there for to see. 
And there I saw three men in bed, by one, by two, 

and by three ; 
O! I called to my loving wife, and Anon, kind sir! quoth 

she; 
O! what do these three men here, without the leave 

of me? 
Why you old fool ! blind fool I can't you very well see 
They are three milking-maida my mother sent to me ? 
Ods hobs! well done! milking-maids with beards on! 
The like was never known ! 
Old Wichet a cuckold went out, and a cuckold he came 
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Tbu JudicroDS and genitiiie Yorkshire aoag, the prodncUoa of 
some unkoown conDtrjr mimtrel, wm tery popular « fow jevn 
■go, owing to the odminible ungiog of it bj Emery. The ioci- 
deots aotiuUy occmred at the close of the hut century, ind scmie 
of the desceodints of " Tommy Towers" were resident at CUp- 
him till within t, very recent period, and naed to take great 
delight in relating the laughable adrenture of their pn^nitor. 
Abey Muggins is understood to be a mtbriqiut for a then Claphun 
innkeeper. The Tillage of Clapham is in the west of Yorkshire, 
on the high road betwixt Skipton and KendaL 



Bane taCIaapam town-gate lived an oud Yorkehire tike. 
Who i' dealiBg i' horseflesh hed ne'er met his like ; 
Twor his pride that i' aw the hard barguns he'd bit, 
He'd bit a girt monn^, but uivver bin bit. 

This ond Tommy Toners, (bi that naam he wor knaan), 
Hed an ond carrion tit that wor sheer skin an' baan; 
Ta hev kiUed him for t' cura wad bev bin qnite as welli 
But 'twor Tommy opinion he'd dee on himeel I 

Well! yan Abey Muggins, a neighborin cheat, 
Thowt ta diddle oud Tommy wad be a girt treat; 
Hee'd a horse, too, 'twor war than oud Tommy's, ye see, 
Fort' neet afore that hee'd thowt proper ta dee! 

Thinks Abey, t' oud codger '11 nivver smoak t' trick, 
I'll swop wi' him my poor deead horse for his wick, 
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An' if Tommj I nobliut can happen ta trap, 
'TwiU be a fine feather i' Aberram cap! 

Soa to Tommy he goas, an' the qaestion he pops, 
Betwin tby horse and mine, prithee, Tommy, what 

swops F 
What wilt gi' me ta boot? for mine's t' better horse stiU ! 
Nout^ says Tommy, 111 swop ivven hands, an' ye wilL 

Abey preaached a lang time abont snmmat ta boot, 
Insistin' that his war the liveliest brnte ; 
But Tommy stuck fast where he first had begun, 
Till Abey shook hands, and sed, well, Tommy, donel 

O! Tommy, sed Abey, I'm sorry for thee, 
I thowt thou'd a hadden mair white i' thy ee; 
Good luck's wi' thy bargin, for my horse is deead: 
Hey! says Tommy, my lad, soa is min, an it's fleead! 

Soa Tommy got t' better of t' bai^n, a vast^ 
An' cam' ofi* wi' a Ycrkshireman's triumph at last ; 
For thof 'twixt deead horses there's not mitch to choose. 
Yet Tommy war richer by t' hide an' fewer shooes. 



31 one 0' (BvstnitWfS Kamble. 

Tbb count; of Lsnoster has &ln&js been ftmed ftor iU ulini' 
rable pataii Boogs ; but they ikre in general the producliona of 
modem Huthors, und consequently', however popular ihey miiy be, 
arc not within the scope of ihe present work. In tho ftoUoniDg 
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humoroiu prodaction we h«ve, howcrer, a compodtion of (h« list 
century. It is the oldest Laitcwhire soog the editor bu been 
able to procme, as well aa one of the most popular; and, from 
its bmng witty witbont being vnlgar, baa erer been a bTonrite 
with all claaseB of sodety. 



Says Jone to his wife, od a hot sommer's day, 

rm resolved i' Grinfilt no lunger to stay; 

For ni go to Owdham ob fast os I can, 

So fare thee weel, Grinfilt, un fare thee weel. Nan; 

A soger 111 be, un brave Owdham 111 Sbe, 

TJn m ha'e a battle wi' th' French. 

Dear ^one, then said Nan, un hoc bitterly cned, 
Wilt' be one o' th' foote, or tha meons to ride ? 
Odaounds! wench, PU ride oather ass or a mule, 
Ere m kewer i' Grinfilt oa black as te dule, 

Booath clemmink un starvink, un never a fardinlc, 

Ecod! it would drive ony mon mad. 

Ay^ Jone, sin' we coom i' Grinfilt for t' dwell, 
We'n had mony a bare meal, I con vara weel tell ; 
Bare meal! ecod I aye, that I vara weel know, 
lliere's bin two days this wick ot we'n had nowt at o: 

Tm vara near sided, afore I'll abide it, 

111 feight oather Spanish or French. 

Then says my aunt Marget, Ah! Jone, thee'rt so hot, 
I'd ne'er go to Owdham, boh i' Englond I'd stop; 
It matters nowt, Madge, for to Owdham I'll go, 
111 naw clam to deeoth, boh sumbry shall know: 
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Furat Frenchman I find, Fll tell him meh mind, 
Un if hell naw feight^ he shall run. 

Then down th' broo I coom, for we livent at top, 
I thowt rd reach Owdfaam ere ever T& stop; 
EcodI heaw they stared when I getten to th' Mumps, 
Meh owd hat i'my bond, an meh clogs full o' stamps; 

Boh I soon towd um, Tr gooiut to Owdbam, 

Un I'd ha'e a battle wi' th' French. 

I kept eendway thro' th' lone, na to Owdbam I went, 
I ash'd a recruit if te'd made up their keawnt ? 
No, no, honest lad, (for he tawked like a king). 
Go wi' meh thro' the street; un thee I will bring 

Where, if tbeaw'rt willink, theaw may ha'e a sbillink. 

Ecod ! I thowt this wur rare news. 

He browt me to th' pleck where te measurn their height, 
Un if they bin height, there's nowt said about weight; 
I retched me, un stretched me, nn never did fiinch. 
Says th' mon, I believe tbeaw'rt meh lad to an inch: 
I thowt this'Il do, I'st ha'e guineas enow, 
Ecod ! Owdbam, brave Owdbam for me. 

So fare thee weel, Grinfilt, a soger Fm made, 
I'n getten new shoon, un a rare cockade; 
I'll feight for Owd Englond os hard os I con, 
Oatber French, Dutch, or Spanish, to me it's o one, 

I'll make 'em to stare like a new-started hare, 

Un I'll tell 'em fro' Owdham I coom. 
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NomNOHAHsHiRE waa, in the olden day, femons in song for the 
eiploits of Robin Hood and bis menj men. In our times the 
rockleaa spirit and daring of the beroes of " the greeawood 
tree" maj be traced in the poachers of the county, who have 
also found poets to praclain and exult over their Unless exploit*) 
and in I^orneiajfA- Jfiwr wcmd) we have a specimen of one of these 
rude, but miechieTous and exdting lyrics. The air is beautiful, 
and of a lively oharaclCT, There is a prevalent idea that the 
soDg is not the productioD of an ordinary ballad-writer, but was 
written by a gentleman of rank and education, who, detesting the 
English game-laws, adopted a too successful mode of inspiring 
the peasantry with a love of poaching. The song finds locality 
in the village of Thomehagh, in the hundred of Newark; the 
common, or Moor-fields were inclosed about 1797, and are now 
no longer called by the ancient de^gnation. The}' conttua eight 
hundred acres. The manor of Thomebagh is the property of 
the ancient tamity of Nevile, who have a reddenoe on the estates. 



In Thornehagh-Moor woods, in Nottinghamshire, 

Fol de rol, la re, right fol Isddie, dee; 
In Robin Hood's bold Nottinghamshire, 

Fol de rol, la re da. 
Three keepers' houses stood three-aqu&re. 
And about a mile from each other they were, — 
Their orders were to look after the deer. 
Fol de rol, la re da. 

I went out with ray dogs one night, — 

The moon shone clear, and the starg gave light ; 
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Over hedges and ditches, and raila. 

With jaj two d<^B close at m^ heels, 

To catch a fine buck in Thomehogh-Moor fields. 

Oh I that night we had bad luck, 
One of my very best doga was stuck; 
He came to me both bleeding and lame,— 
Bight sorry was I to see the same, — 
He was not Etble to follow the game. 

I searched his wounds, and found them slight, 
Some keeper has done this out of spite ; 
Bnt m take my pike-atoff, — that's the plan! 
ni range the woods till I find the man. 
And 111 tan his hide right well, — if I can! 

I ranged the woods and groves all night, 

I ranged the woods tiU it proved daylight ; 

The very first thing that then I found, 

Was a good fat buck, that lay dead on the ground; 

I knew my doge gave him his death-wound. 

I hired a hutcher to skin the game. 
Likewise another to sell the same ; 
The very first buck he offered for sale. 
Was to an old [hag] that sold bad ale. 
And she sent us three poor lads to gaol. 

The quarter sessions we soon espied. 
At which we all were for to be tried; 
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The Chairman laughed the nutter to Bcom, 
He said the old woman was all forsirom. 
And onto pieces she ooght to be torn. 

The sesdons are over, and we are clear! 
The eesuons are over, and we sit here, 

Singing fol de rol, U re da I 
Hie very best game I erer did tee. 
Is a buck or a deer, but a deer for me I 
In Thomehagh-Moor woods this night well bet 

Fol de rgl, U le dal 



The following old wng U popnUr with the peattuitrj of 
Somenetihire. 

Tbebe's no pleasures can compare 

Wi' the hnnting <f the hare, 

In the morning, in the morning, 

In fine and pleasant weather. 

Chorui. With our hosses and our hoanda, 

We will scamps it o'er the grounds. 

And sing traro, huzza! 

And sing traro, hnzza! 

And sing trarOjbraTebojs, wewill foller. 

And wlien pocff puss arise. 
Then awa^ from us she flies; 
And well gives her, boys, well gives her. 
One thtmdering and loud holler I 
C3w. With our hoasea, Sk. 
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And when poor pusa is killed, 
We'll retires from the field; 
And we'll count boTS, and we'll count 
On the same good ren to morrer. 

Chorus. With our bosses and our hounds, &c. 



This very cnrioiu old song is not onljr s faronrite with oar pea- 
uintrj, but, throngh ita being introduced in the modern dramatic 
entertainment of 7%t Loatt of a Lanr, bas obUined popnlarit)' 
in more eleiBted circles. Its sweetly pluntiie tune may be seen 
in Chappell's JfalioHal EtigUth Air: The words are quunl, but 
b; DO means void of beauty ; the j are, no doubt, corrupled, as 
we hare them in tbe common broadsides irom which the editor ie 
obliged to print, not hnviDg been able Vt meet with them in any 
olher form. 



I SOTED the seeds of love, it was all in the spring. 
In April, May, and June, likewise, when small birds 

they do sing; 
My garden 's well planted with flowers every where. 
Yet I had not the liberty to choose for myself the flower 

that I loved so dear. 

My gardener he stood by, I asked him to choose for me, 
He chose me the violet, the lilly and pink, bat those I 

I refused all three ; 
The violet I forsook, because it fades so soon, 
The lilly and the pink I did o'erlook, and I vowed Td 

stay till June. 
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Id Jime there 's a red rose-bud, and that 'b the flower 

for met 
Bat often have I plucked at the red rose-bud till I 

gained the willow tree ; [twine, — 

The willow-tree will twiat, and the willow-tree will 
O! I wish I was in the dear youth's arms that once 

had the heart of mine. 

My gardener he stood by, he told me to take great eare, 
For in the middle of a red rose-bud there grows a sharp 

thorn there ; 
I told him Vd take no care till I did feel the smart. 
And often I plucked at the red roae-bnd till I pierced 

it to the heart. 

Ill make me a posy of hyssop, — no other I can touch, — 
That all the world may plainly see I love one flower 

too much ; 
My garden is mn wild I where shall I plant anew — 
For my bed, that once was covered with thyme, is all 

overmn with rue? 



XXXL 

Caret's Bong o! Sa% in our ABeg has tppeared in bo many nol- 
lections, that, notwithttanding its ondjmig popnkrity, it has not 
been deemed adrisable to print it in the present work. Tho 
^lUKvr, howeier.ianotso well known. It appealed immediately 
■fMT dio publication of tlie original aong, and in the broadside 
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allied PrtUf Sa^iGarlmid, huioTkriablj aooompuiied it. We 
a whether the Anaotr was written bf Cirej. 



Of all the lade in LondoD town. 

There's none I love like Johnnj ; 
He walks BO stately o'er the ground, 

I like him for mj honey. 
And none but him I e'er will wed, 

Aa mj name ia Sallj; 
And I will dresB me in mj best, 

In spite of all onr alley. 

Because that Nan and Sne did aay. 

That live in our alloy. 
Unto Beaa Franklin, do but see, 

Look, there goes pretty Sally I 
But let them know, though they say so. 

That I have store of money, 
And can a hundred pounds bestow 

On John, my dearest honey! 

'Tis true my father deals in nets, 

Hy mother in long laces ; 
But what of that? if Johnny's pleased, 

'Twon't hinder our embraces. 
For Johnny he does often swear 

He dearly loves his Sally; 
And for the neighbours I don't care, 

We will live in our alley. 
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It's true, when JcdkDoy comes aloag, 

And I by chance do meet him, 
His moBter comes out witii a stick, 

And sorely he doth beat him: 
Yet Johnny eball be made unenda. 

When his time 's out, by Sally; 
In ^ite of all the rogues and girls 

That lire in our alley. 

There is one day in every veek 

That J<^ay does come to me. 
And then, I own, I am well pleased. 

When he doth kiss and woo me: 
Then in the fields we walk and talk, — 

He caDa me dearest Sally! 
I love him, and Til have him, too, 

In q>ite of all oar alley. 

TUa cheeks are of a crimson red. 

Black eye-brovs he does carry; 
His temper is so sweet and good, 

Hy Johnny I will marry. 
Though all the neighbours apite us sore, 

Because Johnny loves his Sally, 
I but loTC Johnny more and more, 

And a fig for all our alley! 

Old women grumble, and the maids 
Are all in love with Johnny; 
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But they may fom^ and they may fret, 
For hell not leave his boney : 

At SUdsnmmer hie time is ont^ 
Then, hand-in^hand, will Sally 

Unto the parson with him go. 
In spite of all oar alley! 



TCXTCn. 

'E^t (Bacbeii'ffate. 

Thk i« one of the mo«t pleasing of our rural ditties. The «ir is 
rtrj beuidfbL The editor lately heard it sung in Halhnmdale, 
Torksbire, by VMj Bolton, an old Dales'-minstrel, who ucom- 
puiied himMlf on Uie union-pipes. 

Thx day was spent, the moon shone bright. 

The village clock struck eighti 
Tonng Mary hastened, with delight, ' 

Unto the garden-gate: 
But what was there that made her sad ? — 
The gate was there, bat not the lad, 
Which made poor Mary say and sigh, 
Was ever poor girl so sad as I ? 

She traced the garden here and there. 

The village clock struck nine j 
Which made poor Mary sigh, and say. 

You shan't, you shan't be mine ! 
Ton promised to meet at the g&te at eight. 
Yon ne'er shall keep me, nor make me wait. 
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For 111 let all such creatures see, * 

They ne'er shall make a fool of me. 

She traced the garden here and there, 

The village clock struck ten ; 
Young William caught her in his arms, 

No more to part again: 
For he'd been to hay the ring that day. 
And 01 he had been a long, long way ; — 
Then, how could Mary cruel prove, 
To banish the lad she so dearly did love? 

Up with the morning sun they rose. 

To church they went away. 
And all the village joyful were, 

Upon their wedding-day: 
Now in a cot, by a river side, 
.William and Mary both reaidej 
And she blesses the night, that she did wait 
For her absent swain, at the garden-gate. 



Tbis Bong ia a Tilloge-TersioQ of an incidpnC which occurred in 
the Burleigh family. The same ICnglish adventure has, strangely 
enoi^b, been made the subject of one of [he most beautiful of 
Hook's IriiA Mihditt, viz.. You rtmtmber Hdat, the handtt't 



As I walked forth one summer's 
Hard by a river's side. 
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Where yellow cowelips did adora 
The blushing field with pride; 

I spied a datneel on the grass. 
More blooming than the ma;; 

Her looks the Queen of Love sarpassed, 
Among the new-mown hay. 

I said, good morning, pretty maid, 

How came you here so soon ? 
To keep my father's sheep, she said, 

The thing that must be done: 
While they are feeding 'mong the dew, 

To pass the time away, 
I ait me down to knit or sew. 

Among the new-mown hay. 

DeUghted with her simple tale, 

I sat down by her side ; 
With TOWS of love I did prevail 

On her to be my bride: 
In strains of simple melody. 

She sung a rural lay; 
The little lambs stood list'ning by. 

Among the new-mown hay. 

Then to the church they went with speed. 
And Hymen joined them there ; 

No more her ewes and lambs to feed, 
For she's a lady fur: 
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A lord he wu that married her, 
To town they came strughtwftj: 

She may bleea the day he spied ber there* 
Among the new-mown hay. 



<^i)e &ummec'0 a^ornfnff. 

lliu i> a Terj old dittj, and > fkvonrite with the peMWtr; in 
every pirt of Ei^ttnd; bat more psrtioulu'Ij with thou in the 
miiii^ districts of die North. The tane is pleMing, batuncom- 
moQ. TheediCar'sbrother,B.W.Diioii, Esq., of Seaton-Carew, 
Durham, bjr whom the song is communicBted to our page*, 
ttyi, "1 have written down the abore, verbatim, as generally 
snog. It will tie seen that the last lines of each rerve are not of 
equal length. The singer, however, dexterously makes all ri^t 
and smooth I The words nnderlined in each Terse are simg fire 
times, thus : — TAgr ad-vat-tid, thtf ad-WM-eid, tht^ad-vam-eid, Atjf 
ad-van-<id, Afynd-vaH-cednuKau mmey, — toi ffuautu OMdacrmeMt 
The last line is thus sung -.-^ Wt'H be married, (at the word is 
usually proQODDced), Wi'U be married, an'llbe married, we'llbemar- 
ried, we'll be married, at'a be married, ue'U be mar-ri-id ntim f 



It was one summer's morning, as I went o'er the moss, 
I had no thought of 'listing, till the soldiers did me 

cross; 
They kindly did invite me to a flowing bowl, and down, 
Tksy advanced me some money, — ten gnineas and a 

crown. 

It's true my love has listed, he wears a white cockade. 
He IB a handsome young man, besides a roving blade i 
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He is a hand<jonit: j'oung man, and he's gone to serve 

the king, 
(III I Ml,'/ vtry heart is breaking for the losB of him. 

Ob! may he never prosper, oh! ma^ he never thrive. 
Nor anything he takes in hand so loDg as he's alive; 
Uay the very grass he treads upon the ground refuse 

to grow, 
Since /le V bemi the only cause of my sorrow, grief, and 

Then he pulled out a handkerchief to wipe her flow- 
ing eyes, 

Leave off those lamentations, likewise those mournful 
cries; 

Leave off those lamentations, while I march o'er the 

We'll be married when I return again. 



XXXV. 

^IQ abam. 

TsE editor bag h&d some trouble in procuHag a copy of this 
old tong, which used, in his boyish dajB, to be very populsr 
with aged people resident in the North of Eogluid. It has been, 
however, long out of print, and handed down traditionally. By 
the kindness of Mr. 6. Swindells, printer, Manchester, he has been 
iavoured with an ancient printed copy, which Mr. Swindells 
obsenes he had great difiicully in meeting with. 



Both sexes give ear to my fancy. 

While in praise of dear woman I sing; 
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Confined not to Moll, Sne, or Nftocy, 
But mates from a b^gar to king. 

When old Adam first was created, 
And lord of the universe crowned. 

His happiness was not completed. 
Until that an helpmate was found. 

He'd a garden ao planted by nature, 
Man cannot produce in his life ; 

fint yet the all-wise Creator 
Still saw that he wanted a wife. 

Tten Adam he laid in a slumber, 
And there he lost part of his side ; 

And when he aw<^e, with great wonder. 
Beheld his most beantifnl bride t 

In transport he gazed upon her, 
His happiness now was complete! 

He praised his bountiful donor, 

Who thus had bestowed him a mate. 

She was not took out of his head, sir, 
To reign and triumph over man ; 

Nor was she took out of his feet, sir. 
By man to be trampled upon. 

But she was took out of his side, sir. 
His equal and partner to be ; 
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Bnt as thej are anited in one, sir, 
The man is the top of the tree. 

Then let not the fair be despised 
By man, as she's part of himself i 

For woman by Adam was prizM 

More than the whole globe full of wealth. 

Man, without a woman's a beggar. 
Suppose the whole world he possest ; 

And the beggar that's got a good woman. 
With more than the world he is bleat 



This Sfarited MOg wu written at tbe dme of the coniimltAl of 
Bishop Tralawny to the Tower, in leSB, for his defence of the 
Protestant religion. He woe then Bishop of Bristol, but in the 
same year was made Biahop of Exet«r, and in 1707 was translated 
to the See of Winchester. The song has been handed downtn- 
ditionally since 16S8, and baa nerer appeared in print, except in 
a worii of limited circulation edited by the Ul« Davies Gilbert 

A GOOD sword, and a trusty hand, 

A merry heart, and true ! 
King James's men shall understand 

What Cornish men can do. 

And have they fixed the where, and when ? 

And shall Trelawny die? 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know the reason why! 
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Out spake the ci^tain, brave and bold,— 

A meny wight was he ; 
Though London Tower were Michael's hold, 

We'll set Trelawny free. 

Well cross the Tamar, land to land, 

The Severn is no stay; 
And side by side, and baud in hand, 

And who shall bid us nay? 

And when we come to London wall, 

A pleasant sight to view; 
Come forth! come forth! ye cowards, all, 

Here are better men than yon I 

Trelawny he's in keep in hold; 

Trelawny he may die! 
But twenty thousand Cornish bold. 

Will know the reason why I _ 



xxsvir. 
'Co&acco. 

His song u a mere adaptation of a portion of ths Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine'a poem SmMiig Sptritnaiued, which we have given at 
page 37 of the preBeoC work. The eadieat copy of the abridg- 
ment with which we hare been able to mee^ is the one in 
irUifej'i FitU b> purge lUelaaehofy, 1719, bat whether we are 
indebted For it to the original author, or to "that bright genius, 
Tom DTTrfey," as Bums caDs him, we are not able to determine. 
The Mmg bas always been popular. 

Tobacco's but an Indian weed, 

Grows green in the morn, cut down at eve; 
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It shows oar decay, 
We are bnt clay ; 
Think of tliis when yon smoke tobacco I 

The pipe thst is so lilly white, 
Wlerein so many take delight, 

It's broken with a touch) — 

Man's life is anch; 
Think of this when yon take tobacco I 

The pipe that is so foni within, 
It shows man's soul is stained with sin ; 
It doth require 
To bo purged with fire; 
Think of this whea you smoke tobacco 1 

The dust that from the pipe doth fall. 
It shews we are nothing but dust at all j 

For we came from the dust, 

And return we must ; 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco! 

The ashes that are left behind, 
Do serve lo put us all in mind 

That into dust 

Return we must; 
Think of this when you take tobacco ! 

The smoke that does so high ascend, 
Sbews that man's Ufe must hare an end; 
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The vapour's gone, — 
Man's life ia done ; 
Tliink of this wheD you take tobacco ! 



XSXVUI. 

Thib mc^ is uicieat, but we bare ao means of ascertuuiog at what 
period it wu written. Captain Marryatt, in his novcl^f^i'iiar 
Jadi, introduces it, and says it is obL It is a general favourite. 
The air is plaindve, «nd in the minor key. 



Farewell, and adieu to you Spanish ladies, 
Farewell, and adieu to you ladies of Spain ! 

For we've received orders for to sail for old England, 
But we hope in a short time to gee you again. 

Well rant and we'll roar like true British heroes, 
Well rant and well roar across the salt seas, 

Uatilwe strike soundings in the channel of oldEngland; 
From Ushant to Scillj is thirty-five leagues. 

Then we hove our ship to, with the wind at aon'-weat, 
boys. 

We hove our ship to, for to strike soundings eleari 
We got soundings in ninety-five fathom, and boldly 

Up the channel of old England our course we did steer. 
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The first land we made it was cailhi the Deadman, 
Next, Bam'ehead off FlTinouth, SUrt, Portland, 
and Wight; 

We pauM by Beech;, by Fairleigb, and Dnngeness, 
And hore our ship to, off the South Foreland light. 

Then ft ngnal was nude for the gnud fleet to anchor. 
All in the downs, that night for to sleep; 

Then stand byyoar stoppers, let go jour shank-piunters, 
Haul allyonr clew-garnets, stick ont tacks and sheets. 

So let every man toss off a full bumper. 

Let every man toss off his full bowls; 
Well drink and be jolly, and drown melancholy. 

So here's a good health to all true-hearted souls! 



Tms song, though rather advuioed in ^ssrs, hu not arrired at an 
tge sufficient to eutille it to be called an andeii oae; and the 
editor, therefore, iraa in doubt whether he should insert it; but, 
from its popularity, as well as from its poetioal merit, he is 
induced to yield to the aolicitaCiou of nomerous friends and 
supporters of the Ferci Societi who will not be satisfied 
if it be emitted. It is a street-ballad, and written by some 
unknoHD author. The tirst time we heard it sung was by s ' 
charcoal-burner in the New Forest It was a hot raltry snm- 
■ner's day in 1835, and tired with pedeetrianing, we bad jost 
entered a small ion when oar ears were regaled with the Tart of 
iht Blanche. The swarthy songster gave itwitb great spirit, aud 
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the chnns wM well Buitaioed, by five or tax fine-lookiiig fellows 
of the like occupatiwi with bimself. 



YoD Frenchmen, don't boast of your fighting, 

Vor talk of your deeds on the main; 
Do you think that old England you'll frighten, 

Ab easy as Holland or Spain? 
We listen and laugh while you threaten, — 

We fear not your wily advance j 
The boasting Le Ficqne has been taken 

By the jolly brave tars of the Blanche! 

We sailed from the Bay of Foint Peter, 

Fonr hundred and fifty on board; 
We were all ready to meet them, 

To conquer or die, was the word I 
While the can of good liquor was flowing, 

We gave them three cheers to advance. 
And courage in each heart was glowing, — 

For cowards ne'w sailed in the Blanche! 

The night then advancing upon us, 

The moon did afford us a light ; 
Each star ibea with lustre was shining, 

To keep the French frigates in sight: 
While the night-breeze our sails filled gently, 

Our ship through the water did laonchj 
And the grog flew about in full bumpers, 

Among the brave tars of the Blanche. 
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The fight made the sea seem on fire, 

Each bullet distractedly flew; 
Britannia her sons did inspire 

With course, that damped the French crew: 
Sajing, Cowards now surely must rue, — 

While over them Death turned bis lance, 
Onr balls did repeat, as thej fiew. 

Fight on, my brave tare of the Blanche ! 

When Falkner resigned his last breath. 

Each gave a deep groan and a sigh; 
Such sorrow waa found at his death, 

And tears fell from every eye. 
Like Wolfe, then with victory crowned. 

At hia death he cried, ne'er mind my chance. 
But, like gallant heroes, fight on, 

Or expire by the name of the Blanche! 

Stout Wilkins his place soon supplied. 

And like a bold actor engaged; 
And his guns with more judgment to guide. 

By the loss of his captain enraged. 
And who conld hie fury allay. 

When Le Ficque alongside did advance? 
For our masts being all shot away. 

We grappled her close to the Blanche! 

Our foremast and mizen being gone. 

The French thought to make us their own! 

And while Vive la B^ubUgue.' they sung, — 
I thought that they ne'er would have done: 
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We joined thdr song with dismay, 
And muric that made tliem to dance; 

And not a false note did we play,— 
The barmonions tare of the Blanche ! 

When they found it in vud for to stand. 

They cried out for quarter amain; 
Although the advantage they had. 

Still Britons are lords of the main ! 
So push round the grog, let it passi 

Since they've found us true-hearted and staunch; 
Each lad with hia favourite lasa. 

Drink success to the tars of the Blanche! 
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p. 5, 1. Ifl. — Ert thou caiut wiy " the/re gone."] This lino 
is printed as we found it, but the meaning aeema obscured 
hy the inverted commM. We would read the line as a 
parenthesis, and use the word lay in the signification of 



P. 22, 1. 24. — Qrub.] An early instance of n cant term 

P. 42. — A Dialogue between, the Sn^mt-man and the 
Seminff-man.'] In the third Tolume of the Roxburgh Col- 
lection u on ancient black-letter copy of this curious pro- 
duction- It ia without date, or printer's name, and TarieB, 
but not materiall;, from our Tarsion. We give the title and 
rhyming argument. — " Ood ^eed the PImp, and 6U*$ the 
Com-moy!; a Dialogm bd^ween the ffntti^id-num tmd tie 
Seminff-man. 

' "Hw Serying-iBaH Ibe now-man woold Imito 
To l«Te bii calli^, and to lake dsligbl ; 
But hfl to that bj aa nuAUB will a^ne. 
Leal lie thereby should cume to brgguy : 
He makea !C plain appear a country life 
Dolb br eicell,— and to the; end their ilclfe. 
—The tune is, lam the Bute of Norfolk." 

P. 52. The late Francit King.] This poor minstrel, from 
whose recitation two of ouz baJlads were obtMued, met his 
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death by drowning, in December 1644. He had been at a 
ineri7-inakiiig at Qa^iave, in Craven, and it is suppoied 
that, owing to the darkueM of the night, he had Toiataken 
hh homeward road, and walked into the water. He was 
one in whoee character were combined the mime and the 
miuBtrel ; and hia old jokes, and older ballads and songs, 
ever insured him a heartj welcome, His appearance was 
peculiar, and, owing to one leg being shorteT than its com- 
panion, he walked in such a manner as once drew from a wag 
the remark " that few KiTigt had had more ups and downs 
in the world!" As a musician, his talents were ctoditaHe, 
and some of the dance-tunes that he was in the habit of 
composing, shewed that he was not deficient in the organ 
of melody. In the qmet church-jard of QargraTe may be 
.Been the minstiers gt&ve. 

" Aye, (bare be re«tii 1 — 

Then, where the daiej lifd il> modeal bead 

Alwra the trrfinl greer ; — where g!idB> the Aim, 

lepaiog along iu liquid natie, br 

O'er Ihe nnnuiliD lend he loved w weU T 

P. 67, 1. 7. — Quttn,.} QuKTe, quean 7 

P. m, 1. 11.— Jfei.] This word seems used in the sense 
of the Frenrfi verb mettre, to put, or place. 

P. 71 .—Tke BM Pediar and Robin Hood.'\ Though, as 
we have stated, this ballad is not in any collection, the sub- 
ject is the sBjne as that of the old ballad called B(Mn Hood 
newly remv'd: or the MetHtig and Fu/Atittff with hit Coutin 
ScaHa. Vide Evans's Old Bedladt, and Ritson's Robin 

P. 73, 1. 21.— ffomife ffoM.] The staU copies read Gam- 
■ble hold. 

P. 74.— Th^ OuOandith Knight.'l In the Roibnrgh Col- 
lection is a copy of this ballad, in which the catastfophe is 
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bronght about In » differeDt mamier. Wtten Ok jovmg 
ladj finds tb&t she is to be drowned, she Ytnj leisiuel; makea 
& particular examination of tbe place of ber intended ese- 
cution, and raises an objection to some nettles which are 
growing on the banks of the stream ! these she requires to 
be removed, in the following -vetj poetical manner: — ■ 

** Qa (fa(ch the vckle, to crop thfl DBttle, 
That growg so Deu- tbe bimi i 
For Ibiir il ihoold (angle mj golden lockl, 
Or fpBckle mj milk-wHte »liiii." 

A request so elegtmtJj made, is gallantly complied witb b; 
the treacherous knight, who, while engaged in "cropping," 
is pushed into the stream, and meets tike just reward of his 
perfidy! 

P. 80. — Lord Ddainare.'] The editor has recently met 
with a homely version of this ballad. 

P. 89, 1. lO.-ytne.] Grief. 

P. 102, 1. lfi.—FigkC m" toe.] i.e. along with me. 

P. 104, 1. a.—Faniit.'] Sheathed, or confined. 

P. 109.— TAe King and th« Tinkler.'] The late Robert 
Anderson, the Cumbrian bard, in his song of the GlayDait- 
(in, represents Deavie as singing The King and the TinkUr. 

" He lilted Tlxt King "tul "» TinhUr, 
Aud Wullj itrack up Bobin Hood; 
TAc\ Mingini triad Hooly anl Fairly, 
And Mortlui the £ati a' Hit Wood.'' 

P. 112.— rA< K«aeh t" the Cred.] i. e. the catch in the 

P. 126. — iSaddle to Jla^e.'] Since we inserted this hi^ 
wayman'a hailad, we have been fovoured by a correspondent 
with a highwayman's song, which looks like a eomposltion 
of the reign of Charles II. From the carelessness of 
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printen the copy ftbounded with mistakea, which w obsonre 
the meviiiig, that we could not have inserted it in the Btate 
ia which it came to oui hauda. The following ia the aoug 
aJluiled to, hut it b giren with sereial conjectnial emend»- 
tiona, made by a Mend who is better acquainted with such 
pop-u\sx lileiatura than the editor. 

THE TROTTING HOBSE. 

I ON sporl M fine a bvttii^ bane at tnj twell in Iowa, 
To Irot foa buTteen miki an baur, mbel ]vn fifty crown; 
Heliauch aone to bend hti Imeea, and tucli Ushsaachn in, 
And thnw (he dull In jKople'i ruw, and Iliink It not • tin. 

Fin to ride twaj, trot away. 

El. falai, U, tm. 

Ho hu en tje like anj hairk. a neck like an j swan, 
A fool ligbl a> llie stag'a, the while bitbaok is acarce a ipao i 
Kind Nature halb to Ibnned him, be ia ererjtblng Ibat's good, — 
Aj'e l ererjthing a man ceuld wuh, in bottom, bone, and blood. 
For to ride awa;, &c. 

If fou diop Iberein.belluodhiabead, BDdboldtjiralltawB;, 
Wbile otiien luck and Inunce about, to bim it'a on] j plaj ; 
There never waa a finer hone e'er went on En^ib ground. 
He ia riung six yean old, and ia all orer right ami aonnd. 
Fot to ride away, trot away, tec. 

If any fiisk or inmiDg match >h<iuld call me ont oT town, 
1 can paaa tbe bladea with wliilevockodeB, tbeir vhiaben banging dawn; 
With large Jaek-lowela round their necks, (hey think they're fini and foat. 
But, with flielr gapeia open wide, they And (hat they arelaat 
Wbilil I ride away, trot away, Jcc. 

ea I am tmra home, 1 darknesa never mind, 
id ia gone, and I am left, with pipe and pot behind ; 
H aonw saucy kiddy, a scampusBa on (he hot, 
he pull) the trigger I ooi off juitlikeasbot 

Fot 1 ride away, trot away, ice. 
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ir FoitDDs s'« ihotdd fickle b«, «nd null to hsra ig^ 
TbHt wMcli she bd fnelf gme, I'd gliB it withoat puD i 
I woold port irith it right fneij, tai nilhout the leut rsmone, 
Onl; gnnt to me what God halh gmn, my oittttM wd m; lione ! 
That I naj ride awi;, trot Kwaj, tec 



P. 128, 1. 2. — Ok^.] A narrow rocky valley branching 
out of one of the larger moimtam-daleH or paasea. The word 
ghyll, or gillj or giel, ia uaed in the same sense in Iceland 
and Norway. The name of the tremendous Norwegian pttsa, 
Vettie'i Old, deacribed by so many English traTellera, will 
occur to OUT readers. 

P. 185, 1. 9. — Parkin..} A cake composed of oatmeal, 
carraway-seeds, and treade; "ale and parkin" b a common 
moming-meal in the North of England. 

P. 168, 1. ^.—'Twoi all hit dailT/ prise.] This wcad 
should have been printed 'prise, to show that it was an 
abbreviation of empriae; — on hazardous attempt. 

P. Vl\.—The Farmer's Son.] This song is found in JKa 
Vocal MiacMany; a CiMtction of ahove four kuTidrtd crfe- 
hrated SoTtga, the first edition of which was published in. 
1729. As the Miscdlany makes no pretension to anything 
beyond a " Collection," we may fairly presume the song to 
be of anterior date to 1729. 

P. VIZ.— Wooing Song of a Teaman of Kent'i Soira^.] 
We have here the original of a well-known Scottish song. — 

" I bse laid a herring in Mnt i 

Lass, gin je la'e me, tell me now '. 
I hae brew'd a forpet d' loaut, 

An' I conoaconw ilka day lo woo!" 

P. 175. — Sarve^ ffojne Song.] A copy of this song, with 
the music, may be found in D'Urfey'a PHls to purge Mdafir- 
cMg. It varies from cur's, but we have not adopted its. 
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nnderingi. D'Urfej's worl haa Been gre&tly ovemted; aa 
&T M the miuic is concerned, it may be an buthoritj; but 
be took luiih liberties with the text of the songs, that wo 
vould sooner tnut to a modem, broadside, or even to a tra- 
AiUooal version, than to his book. 

P. 178.— The BaHeg'Mmn 801^.'] The Suffolk peanmtr; 
^ve the following Terj short Tersion of the BaH^Mow 
Song:— 

' Hen'i ■ health to the bvlsfnuw I 
Herti'B a hMJth to (hfl mim 
Who lery well can 
Both huTow, ind plongb, ud sow ! 
' 101811 it 1> well aown. 
See it te wen mown,— 
Both nkel and gsTelled claui. 

Hen'i ■ bealth Id thp man 
Who TBtj- well can 
Both thruh, ind lui it olean T 

P. 185, 1. IG—SdUn^er'i Bownd.'\ The common modem 
copies read St. Leger'i Rotmd. 

P. 196, 1. 10. — Tnmi weam. — Taken in the literal sense, 
this would mean trunk, or boi-beDj. It is evidentl; a cant 
term ter a fiddle. 

P. 196.-1^ Madterg' iSonff.} Robert Kearton, a working 
miner, and Ubrorian and lecturer at the Qrassington 
Mechanics' Institution, informs us that at ConiBtou, in L»n- 
cashire, and the neighbourhood, the maskeis go about at the 
proper season, vii., Eaetei. Their introductory gong is 
different to the one gjven bj us. He has favoured us with 
two Terses of the delectable composition ; he sajs, " I dare 
sa; they'll be quite sufGcientl" 
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Few mutton ind baaf, 
You maij look at hii t«tb, 
He'> B laddie fbr ^cldng a Ixmal 



F. 201. — Richard of Tararaon Dean.} Am an flxemplifi- 
catioD of th« extensive popularitj wbich this old West- 
country ditty has obtained, the editor has been faTouied by 

T. Crofton Croker, lati. with two Irish vemcna. One of 
them Ib entitled, Latt NeuhYtar't Bay, and is printed by 
Haly, Hanover Street, Cork. It is almost verbatim with the 
Bnglish song, with the exception of the first and second 
verses, which are as follows : — 

■' Lut New Ysu'i Daf, u I liurd u;, 
Dick mountad on liia diipplo gnj^i 
Ha moDDtad higli and be mounlad knr. 
Dntil lis came bxvul Raphotl 
Sim fa] dedal dene, 
VtA da dol, righ fo] dee. 

* H; bnckakin doei I did puton, 
H; tphidderj clogB, (s tavt mti braguet J 
And In m; pecket a Iniop of bread, 
And n>UDd mj hat a ribbon red." 

The other version is entitled Dicbff of BaUyman, and a 
note informs us that "Dicky of BaBymaii't timame 
wa» ByfTuP* As OUT readers may like to hear how the 
Somersetshire bumpkin behaved after he had located 
himself in the town of Balljman, and taken the simame of 
Byrne, we give the whole of his amatory adventures in tlu 
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dater-uland. WedUcorer &omthem,in»ra^i<i, thsthehad 
found the " best of fiienda" in hia " Uncle," — tlwt he bad 
nude ft grand diBCOTeij in natural historj, \lx., that a 
labbit ua/<Mpi/ — that be had taken the temperance pledge, 
whicb, boweyer, his Mistress Ann had cerbunl; not done; 
r, that he had become an enthusiast in potatoes ! 

DICEY OF BALLVlfAM. 
' Oh Naw-Ynr'i Daj, u I hHrd »j. 
Dickj ba uddled hia dapple gnj ; 
He pot oo hi* Snndaj cidtbn. 



' He rods im ba cMna to WDaoD Hill . 
Then be rapped, aad loud did un ; 

Hltlren Aoti came down slni^tiraj. 
And Hiked him what he had lo aaj 7 



" 1 have an uncle, the beat of ftienda. 
Sraoetiiim to me a fat rabbit he eendt ; 
And manj atber daln^ fowl, 
To pleue mj life, mj joj, mj loul. 



And to the market 1 do ga. 

To Mil my ftither'. com and haj,- 

f earn mj riipance ever; day '. 

^ Oh, Dickj ! jou go beoeatb jour n 
You only wuideT in the dark ; 
Sinpenco a day wUI never do, 
I moit bare lilln. and utina, loo ', 
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" Bwidei, Dicky, 1 must haie Ita 
For mj breakhil, anij day ; 
And snei dianei a boUle of wine 



" If cm fine clotlies our money ia spent, 
Pny bow ^all my lord be paid big tent ? 



" Potatoes, too, are Tery nice taoi, — 
I don't know any half h> good ; 
You may b«ve them bailed or roast, 
Whicberer way you like them most. 
" Thi> gare the company laueh delight, 
And niiide them all to laugh outrigbti 
So Dieky had no more to »j, 
But aaddled his dapple and rode away. 
Diddle dum di, Ste- 
in concluding these remarka, we may juat obaerve that 
we lately heard an old Yorkshire yeoman sing Richard of 
Taunton Dean, who couunenced his version with thia Sne 

" It waa at the lime of a high holiday." 

P. 203, 1. '&r-I>oat-fig:\ A fig newly gathered ftom the 
tree, so called to distinguish it from a grocer's, or preserred 
fig- 

P. 206. — Joan't AU was Jfew.} This song is mentioned 
in Thaclcerajft Catidogue under the title of JoTie'i Ale't Neoj. 
Thackeray began to publish about nineteen years after the 
Commonwealth, so that the circumstantial evidence is 
strongly in favour of the hypothesis advanced in our in- 
troductory remarks. 
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P. 21fl, 1. 13^Aww.] New. 

IMd. — TavmrffoU.] The high-road through a town or 

Hid. 1. 20, — But 'tieor Tommy opinwn.'\ %. e. Tommy's 
<^inioiL In the Yorkehiio dialect, where the posseeuTe 
case u foUoned by the relative substantive, it ia customary 
to omit the a, but if the relatiTe be understood, and not ex* 
pressed, the possessiTe case is formed in the usual manner, 
as in a subsequent line of the same song. — 

"He'd a hone, too, (war yixc tlun ood Tammy'; fa tee." 

Ibid. 1. 26.^&op.] Exchange. 

Ibid. 1. 26.— Fiat.] Alive, quick. 

P. 216, 1. l.-'NoifnU.'] Only. 

P. 217, !. 16.— Cfemmtni.] Famished. The line in 
which this word occurs exhibits one of the moat striking 
peculiarities of the Lancashire dialect, which is, that in 
words ending in ing, the termination is changed into tttls. 
Bf. gr. for starving, etarvink, !aMnnf,fardink. 

P. 231, 1. W.—To reign and triumph.'] Quare, should 
we not read "to triumph and reign.' 

P. 233, 1, 3.—2tick(u^t hold.} The fortress on St. Mi- 
chael's Mount, Cornwall. 

P. 236, 1. 15. — We'll rant and Tce'U roar.] These words 
have, in modem copies, been changed into, W£U range and 
we'll rovCj but our reading is correct ; the phrase occurs in 
several old songs. 

%* Richard of Taunton Datn.'\ In the fourth edition 
of Halliwell's Nurten/ Rhifmee of England, which has just 
issued from the press, we observe a version of this song, 
called Richard of Dallon Dale. 
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